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The Romans and Archaeology * 

hy D. E. Strong 

My views about Inaugural Lectures coincide precisel/ witli those of Diogenes on 
marriage: 'For a young man. not yei—for un old man. never'. 1 am two years older 
than when I Orst occupied this choir nnd ageing rapidly, but I am not in a position to 
postpone this experience any longer, In these enforced circumstances I have read 
widely among Inougurel Lectures of tliis and related chairs, 1 found one contaming 
passages that would make ideal copy for a recruiting poster. There was another one 
intended. I think, to prove that archaeology was history (or it au^t liave been vice- 
versa) and enotlitr which I did not understand at oh. Dut one lesson 1 have extracted 
from my ofTorta. Say nothing at all Uiot maticn or you will nirely regret it! 

Sut one thing is certainly my duty, especially as 1 am the first Professor of the 
Archaeology of the Roman Provinces concerned with teaching a first degree in my 
subject, o&mely to say what my subject is all about: and that Is no mean problem. 
1 have an Anglo-Saxon friend who, when he sees a postcard or photograph of the 
Venus do Mile (you might like to refresh your memories of the Venus de Milo or you 
might find a memory of the Venus de Milo refreshing), is wont to observe, 'That is 
what I call Archaeology with a capital C. We know, of course, that he means QassJcaJ 
Amhacology, and it is an Interesting phenomenon that while my friend, and everybody 
else, knows what is meant by Classical Archaeclogy, he Is not at all clear about 
Roman Archaeology. It ought to be the other way round because Roman is a much 
easier word than Classical, Classical being a notoiiously difficult one. The explanation 
Is, as many of you know, that Roman Archaeology is a comparatively recent limb of 
our studies which only oaroo into separate existeace because it had been igoored. 
When it was subsumed under the heading of 'classical' (which in this sense meant 


* ThH Intugml UctoT* was driivonC an I3ih Mar. xi the InsUtuCa of Ar<du«Otosy uadar th« 
tfhtrnniiKhlp of (he DIrecier, indcuefam. irne( lew, demeade that i( be pubiNhed. t hove avoided the 
proWoB er BditifiK jl for pi^Meadan by compleM (n&etlen. TheusO J em nol ewate that the lecture 
contained any de3ib<n(e lUsehoode. there an statenNfUa ia It whMt I would net like to see aopporied 
by «<»« ehapiv and vane, ner do 1 wuh to aive ihe lecture a lUaa vodHlon by leaned rooieotoi. 
Akhou^ bowavar. then toey be an iJr of about ctrtnln pans of li it doce eootaln miuy ataie* 

intnu Ib which I do wbete'heariedJy believe, t Aould perhepa uM Uiei aflbou|h 1 now regard iha 
work of my coIImci*o oven sura hl|hiy thea 1 djJ at the time J wroic U, t itUt ihlak Oomaa Archuoiogy 
is Ihe best diidpline for e UBiveraiiy cdoastlen, 

Al cerlein points h Iba lc«un ea UlusUitioo, not alwaya aniitaly ralovant. appeand oo the sreea 
alihouih iha iaeiure was not an liluiuaied one: the omiuloB of thne Ulusiratlons does nol scan to 
deUKt rrero the text of the keiura. I would like to thank all enjr eolleasuea for Utelr klod support an ihli 
eccajjen, withapeciaJ ibanks lo Mra. TMma Baicheler. Miss Nkb Marskdl, and Mr. Mark Hiesall, 
aad as always le the Director of the loetluite Cor his kiodnese and mendly hospitaUty. 
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Greek and Roman) it was getting incmisingly shnrt slir>(l. Most classical arL'Iiaco^)* 
gUu expired, and still do, with Alexander at Sabyion, and some of them u lot sooner. 
Our local Roman antiquities, or some ports of them, continued to flourish hut tiu?y 
were part of our national heritage and that is quite another story. Even to-day when 
BrUm/tlu may no longer rule the WQV&v. slio still rounuges Jiucccs^fully In rule Koiiutn 
Aithaooiogy. A large number of other disciplines, among them wluti 1 Micvc arc culled 
lite sodnl sciences, have arisen in similar drcumstonccs; hisu^fianx were supiK'sed 
Imve lacked the pnicEcaJ imdcRitendlng of mnss reaction to urban and rural chniigc. 
The same i$ true, if I make bold to sivy so, of Environmental Archauoingy, which came 
into existence bceuuse Arehocology, which ought lo be un environmcnidi Nittily. wu^ 
not ^ving proper scientific attoutlon to the eftccis of mun on his environment nnd of 
the environment upon him. Tltere will be more such Arcluivologic.s :my day now, 

Now when a limb breaks ofTin this way, (he first thing it tries to do is to establish 
an indepeadeot existence for itself. Instead of being interred under Clnssicul Arthuc- 
oiogy, Roman Archaeology wanted to bo master of a diflbrcnl set of disciplines. It was. 
I think, fooled ixuo this position by Archaeology with a capital 'AM read not so long 
ago a very influential book on Archaeology by a distinguished Professor from one of 
the Low Countries who, having established to his satis faction that Arcliacology was u 
splendidly objective disciplioe which builds up a reliable picture of tlic past, cnntrasl'i 
it withClasu^ Archaeology which is mere art^hibtory. He talks about nrclmuolngy 
having achieved its indepcndcitoc and concludes mugnanimuusly Hut works ofurt ure 
not to be excluded from archaeology If, in his words, Ulicy can help clurify rhe liislnry 
of former civilisations*. It is a poor look out for aruhiieology if they can't, hut the 
point I want to make Jicrc Is that Roman archaeology, for this sort of reason, luix xct 
its face against the traditions of classical archaeology. Roman Archaeology has indued 
managed in some corious kind of way to give itself a xepamie existence from Classical 
Archaeology but it has never been sure wluit It ought Co call itself. In Oxford it paxscs 
as the Archaeology of the Roman Empire, in Kewcastle It is called Roman History 
and Archaeology, and here It is the Archaeology of the Roman Provinces. 1 cnnnm, 

I am afraid, defend the tide of (his particular Chair in any intelligent way. It wa^, 1 
may say, defended by one of my predecessors on the grounds that wc. as good pro¬ 
vincials ourselves, oaght to be interested in such things as Celtic CruRsmanshlp and 
the art of Dura Europos. So, indeed, we should, but not to the exclusion of the centre. 
Mor, indeed, am I any happier with his concept of ‘tht provincialisotlon of history* 
because it puts a meaning on the word tuscory whi<^ confuses me. There ure tilings 
going OD IQ remote South Sea Islands which, no doubt, deserve the closest attention but 
they are not oRen the stuff of history. 

So what should Roman archaeology bo about? The precise content might simply 
be a matter of less than academic ioterest but for the fact (hat it is now the subject of u 
degree course in this University, and i think that there ate some people In (his nudicnce 
who are studying for degrees In the subject, so If there U any doubt about the pedigree 
they ought to be told. To explain wliat I think it might be about, I (licughc (should 
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begin at the beginning. Axthoeology came mCo being scmewhere in tlie 5th century o.c. 
There had, of course, been ma ay earlier archRcobgicfl] episodes, I fthcy can be 50>ca}!ed. 
One with poUticftl ovcnuitcs look place when Solon of Athens, to prove the Athenian 
chvim to the ishinO of Salnmb. pointed out that tlte Megarians had always buried 
towards the East, and 3 or 4 people to a grave; tlte Athenians the other way round and 
singly. The interpTOtaiiun of the signiflcuncc of burial customs in archaeology has 
plagued u$ ever since. A well known use of archncojogicnl observation from burials 
wait niude to prove that tlic Carians hud once mhabited Delos. This episode Is well 
accorded by 'niucyilidcs. but it is salutary (o remember (hat ilia verb lo orchowfogUf 
which he u^ a little hitcr, does not apparently mean to ‘diseuss ant^uitles* but 'to 
trot out the same old stories'. On such a knifc^gc were our studies balanced when 
they begnn to eaist 

U was the sophist Hlpplai of Ells who figures in two of Plato’s Dialogues, who 
Rrsl esplnlned archaeology in Hellenic litemcure when lie said that ‘people like to hear 
about the geneulogies of heroes and men and about the foundation of cities’. This 
Hippias boasted, os some archaeologists are still inclined to do, and one dr two with 
justiricntion, thut he combined universal knowledge with a mastery of many crafts. 
Ho set a tradition of scholuriy collectors of *HiitiC|UuriaD lore' whose aedvities were 
quite sepamlc from the serious business of writing history. The Creek word ’archae¬ 
ology* was translated Into Latin as oniiqtifioiu and so the pursuit of the subject 
continuc<l in a leisurely, gentlemanly sort of way. Tlie Museum ai Alexandria bod lots 
ofsut^ianUquQnan:^. fhr better treated tlun (heJrmodem sucoessotr who can no longer 
claim free meaIl^ vast salaries, exemption from taxes and the like. 

The Romans inherited this kind of quiet reliixed antiquorianism which t often 
think is my kind of archaeology. By contrast I suspect my iUustrious predecessor 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler would like to remove the Idea of & chair from the concept of a 
professorship of archaeology altogether, just to make sure chat no one ever thought of 
Sitting dowD In It, But one thing is certain. Roman archaeology was never thought of as 
concerned with the bvauness of history. ( am prepared to admit that the main reason 
for this was because the Romans were basicaltv unhistorical. We, oa the other hand, 
and even some historians, think that history matters. Several ancient writers were 
convinced that QOthing significant happened before the contemporary events they had 
described and that nothing was likely to happen after. Among the poets Lucretius 
asked his readers to: *Coasider how the past ages of eternal lime before oui birth 
were no concern of ours.' I have been told that it it because we are $o worried about 
the future iliat we are obsessed with the post; no doubt this is over-simpli^g, but ! 
hope one is entitled to over-simplify in an Inaugural Lecture. My main point is that 
the Romans never did convert their kind of leorned curiosity about the past into 
Archaeology with a capital 'A' which exists on the idea Chat by using a multitude of 
scientific techniques, it can make up for the absence of written lustory and recreate the 
post. It would not have occurred to them that it could be done, and they wouldn’thave 
wanted to do h anyway. 
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From these begirknmgs, how did Roman Archaeology develop? Us history hss 
sCiU to be written btit 1 would like to continue my theme. It may be that if we can decide 
what Roman archaeology was about, we may throw some light upon what Roman 
archaeotegy should be about today, I would like to deal with it, at the risk of con¬ 
fusing you, from a very personal point of view, which t suppose is aUo ullawcd in un 
Inaugural Lecture. My autohiography is very dull, but t ought to say that my lir&t steps 
In archaeology were wisely guided by the wile of the Director of this Institute and that, 
however you look at it, must be of some signilleunce In my appointment to this Chair. 
Since being educated, 1 have luid three jote, one In the Ancicnl Monuments Inspec- 
(oraid of the Ministry of Public Building and Works, tlic seu<md in (he Greek und 
Roman Department of the British Museum, and the third Iterc at the Institute of 
Archaeology. Between (hem these (hm Instilutions cover almost every aspect of 
archaeology in tliis country and I thought it might be interesting, always keeping in 
miad tlte aim of discovering the character of Rornan Archaeology, to consider what 
the Romans* attitude would have been to these highly respected bodies. 

First, tlie Ancient Mooumeats Department. It is, of course, a universal character¬ 
istic to praise what is old. But the Romans, while they praised interminably old 
institutions, old religions, old reUgTOujt observances, und Romans of the old school, 
rather despised old buildinp aad ruins. They did speculate a bit on some of the very 
old ones—walls built by the Cyclops, for cxample^but t don't think they did much 
to help keep them up; and although they did in the end set up an eDIcient Ministry uf 
Public Buildings, they would never have contemplated giving it un Ancient Monuments 
Branch. Curiously ctiougli, tiie most interesting piece of legislation to protect old 
building Isa well-known decirion of the Senate passed in a.o. 45, (he purpose of which 
seems to havo been the not terribly enlightened ooc of preventing prodtecring in 
secondhajid building metcrials. A second decree preserved on the some bronae tablet 
as the first reveals the Roman attitude when It slates that no part of Italy should be 
disfigured by the ruins of old bulldiugs, so tluU it might be said that the Roman state 
was already exhausiecl with old age. Ruined quarters of the city, however picturesque, 
ware thought of as rather sordid. Vitruvius' favourite temple, the (coiple of Honos and 
Virtus, was only about 70 years old when he wrote but even he cannot refrain from 
observing how much better it would have been if it had been buih la the up«to-da(c 
materials—marble and so on. So iC Is not surprising that in the palmy days of (he 
Roman Empire during the sccood century aj >., so many old Roman temples were 
grvetL shining and quite unsuitable marble elevations, contrasting completely with (lie 
homely materials in which they were ori^oally bull!. And, Jmally, in the 4th century 
A.D. Imperial taste produced what can be called a Chief Inspector’s nightmare Che 
&mouB Arch of Coosiantine which has sculpture and architecture looted from many 
ancient and venerable buildings, and succeeds, nonetheless, in being quite the hnebt of 
Roman Triumphal Arches. 

But although the Andeot Monumeats branch would have had a very rough deal, 
(here were times when tbc Historical Buildings Department, as It was in roy day. 
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mi^t weU havefloujished. Ifthe Romans were ao lovers ofruius, they did payeateful 
tltcDtion to the rcsioration of buildings which were needed for use, and it is only fair 
10 say that a lot of buildings were restored very skilfully and thoughtfully dnriag the 
period of the Roman Empire. One such buQdiog is the charming Round Temple by 
the Tiber m Rome where it takes a very pr&ctUed eye to distinguish between the 
original parts of the second century b.c. a&d those which were restored probably after 
Nero's fire. Tltcrc were also ^ome ambitious sdicmes, the like of which they don’t oheo 
have to deal with even today. In the time of the Emperor Augitsnis ia Athens, and I 
suppose the enterprise was Roman, they were moving whole temples bodily from one 
place (0 Rnutlier. The classic case is the Temple of Ares in the Agora which was 
moved from some unidentined site in Attica. I often wonder whether at the same time 
any whole building was transported to Italy, but we have no proof of that; a hundred 
years earlier, bud they thought of it. they certainly would have, bul in Augustus' time 
there was a 'Returo the Elgin Marbles’ feeling about, and even Emperors went 
warily. 

The ether activities of the Ancient Monuments Inspectorate—tiie recording of 
neglected or forgotten sites, field work and excavation—have no promioent place 
in Roman andquarianisoi, but (he few recorded episodes ere not without interest. 
The best known ejiamplc is recorded by Plutarch who wrote about a.d. 100; the 
episode is supposed to have taken place much earlier but the attitude of miod h surely 
lhat of his own duy. Agesilaus, King of Sparta, had heard that the tomb of Alkmene 
mother orHcrskles, whom Spartao kings ctaizDed descent, was being opened near 

Holiartos. 1 was longing to hear about (he general appearance and contents of the 
tomb of Alkmene when it was opened. No vestige of a body was to be fbund but only 
a bronze bracelet of no greet size and two earthen pots full of petrified soS and a 
bronze tablet of letters of the most remarkabie antiquity which were quite impossible 
to read, even though when tlie bronze was washed they were perfectly dear to see. 
The diaractc r of tbe writlog was un ique, tin •Greek, perhaps most like the Egyptian, so 
Agftuiaus sent a copy to the king of Egypt, with a request to show it to the priest and 
see whether he could make anything out of it.' We may guess that it was in Miooao- 
Mycenean script and, as it turned out, (he Egyptian epigraphist, seated in soUiaiy 
confinement—where all epigraphists would like to be—for three days, woriced through 
andent books of writings and finally announced that it contained Instrucricesto hold 
a musical competition. The language he said was one used when fhoieus was king. 
It was indeed (he same language (bat Herakles had leamt. This passage seems to 
contain moat of (he clemenu of scientific investigarion of archaeological material; 
one Jess sympalheric scholar has also suggested that we have here another modem 
phenomenon—the expert with a big reputation who makes up his information rather 
than admit he does not know. This was an accidental discovery, and h nay seem at 
first sight odd that this sort of thing did r»ot happen more often by intent. The chief 
reason is the religious taboo, oot only on tombs but on all treasure. Plato takes the 
strong view that no one should lift a treasure unless it was buried bv his own family 
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and Ihfi iarut ideas run tticoxigh Roman law; it was always socrikB^ to open the tombs 
of the dead. 

I And another ncc«)uni of a piece of Roman Add work even more entertaimng: 
it was carried out by CIcero< an archaeologist in the best Roman sense, whose anti* 
quarianism was simply part ot the traditional Roman way of recharging the buUvnes 
after serious business. He was quoesinr in Sicily in 7$ n o. ax u young man. uml lie set 
out to Had die tomb of Archimedes, of which he knew the genvnil form :unl (he text 
of its inscription. The tomb was surmounted by a aphurc and u cylinder, so that 
aUKough it wi;a overgrown with (horns and woods. Cicero was able to idctUlfy it and 
presumably to supply the missing bits of the inscription, half of which we arc told was 
rubbed away and illegible, atypical ancient inscription. What is nu»( interesting Is the 
evidence of Cicero’s Attitude. Uiui of the humanist anliquariun of the day prepared to 
do a geode piece of Acid work on an afeemoon's outing. It is Interesting to And Occro 
again involved hi another early piece of epigraphic research. Aulus Gdllus tells us 
chat Pompey the Great, when he was about to put die dedicatory inscription on the 
Temple of Venus Victrix as«>datcd with his theatre, having been consul 3 times, 
wanted to know whether to put COS TERTTO or COS TERTIVM. No one seemed to 
know so Cicero, who didn't knew either, suggested the compromise COS THRT. 
A crafty solution and a good story but when Gellius went to look he found that the 
Agure 3 was In fact represented by three strokes. TIus ximpic epigraphic research 
revealed that eitlicr something had happened to the inscription since Rompey'x dny, 
or it wasn’t $udi a good story after aU. 

The Romans quite predictably never applied syslemutic arcliacalogicul rCHeiircli 
(0 the legends und heroes of the p;tst. Tlierc was a world of difTcrcncc between looking 
for Archimedes' tomb and. $uy, looking for tlic tomb of Aeneas. It wtis mx .simply 
thdr wonderful powei^ of suspending disbelief when it cume to clothing the most 
improbable Agures in Aesh and blood, but the origins of their arclioeology would never 
have suggested to them, as 1 am afraid It has suggested itself to mnny modems, that 
archaeology could be u substitute for legend and history, or Indeed that historical fact 
could be tested ardiacologlcoJIy. The early traditions had a sacred vntidiiy and you 
cannot make lustory out of pou and pans. No, die point was thot history was for the 
moralist and the politicuui, and archaeology was for the leisured enquiring mind. 
So there was no likelihood of archaeology being a scientiAc study; indeed, the best 
known episode of archaeological iDvestigation in Roman times bln the Anesl traditions 
of 1^ century treasure hunting. It occurred when Julius Caesar established his colony 
at Corinth and the wily old veterans went to work with a will digging up bronzes and 
other small objecia from old tombs and they Aooded the market with profitable 
objects d’arl, which became known as necroeorinthki and fetched very high prices. 
Buried treasure never lost its fascination. The Emperor Nero was very easily fooled 
when a certain Cneselllus Bassus claimed to liave found gold on hia estate In Africa 
which he said was Dido’s Treasure. A regular South Sea Bubble developed and with 
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not dissimibr results, fn Uce Romaa legislation it ta enacted that anyone may dig for 
treosure provided he docs not make crud and nnlawful sacri/icea before doing so. 

So wc leave my old cotleaguw at the Ministry of Works, hopelessly struggling to 
preserve old buildings and laonumenu to promote scfendfic programmes of arohae* 
ologicnl research and rescue excavation. My colleagues at the British Museum, on the 
oilier hand, would have been far better placed. U U true that Rome had no museums 
in the modern sense "Institutions whose chief motivation was, and many people still 
think Rhouid be, cducAtlonal. The Roman aristocracy was never f^red with theedU' 
cniinntil /cal whicli induced rulers and powerful ministers of the 18th century to give 
their collections to form the basis of what are now the great public museums. The 
Romnn aristocrat, like Dr. Johnson, ‘would as soon have thought of building a 
man-of-war as of founding a museum.' But museums of a kind did arise; (he chief 
motives being public display «id religious dedicatfon. 

From the second century r.c. onwards Roman temples and public places were 
filled with sculptures and works of art looted, like oura, from foreign parts, which made 
(hem remarkably like some of our own public art gaJlcnes^um-museums. In the 
second und Hrat centurica n.c., which correspond to our own I8th"19th century, the 
great period of British collecting, Large public and private coBections of art and 
antiquities grew up, and a good deal of iliought was given to planning and design in 
public and domestic settings. They were not nionuments of great taste but then 
neither are our own museums. The porlicoea ofPosi^ey's theatre probably represented 
the lowest ebb; (here was some good things in the way of tapestries and pictures but 
the statues seem to have been mostly a collection of sculptural cariosities, among 
them a certain Aldppc giving birth to an elephant. 1 am sorry I cannot illustrate it. 

The grent need was for expertise, especially towards the end of the RepubSc 
when the market was eontractlog, and acquisition became increasuigly difficult. 
The general level of coonoisseurship was low, and we are reminded of the cousin of 
young Mr. Primrose In the Vicar oj Waktfietd whose connoisseurahip was based upon 
strict adherence to two niles-'Thts one, always to observe that a picture might have 
been better If the painter had taken more pains and the other always to praise the work 
of Pietro Perugino*. The trouble was that the Romans never produced a decent 
on-historian though they produced a few respectable art-arehaeologlsts. They were, 
of course, as everyone knows very frightened of Art with a capital *A*, My coUeaguea 
at the British Museum could, of course, have provided the antiquarian etpertise that 
was hard to come by. Even Verres had needed his teamed agents, hts *huDt]ng dogs' aa 
Cicero them and later on a certain Avlaaius Bvander had a long career as art 
agenl-cum-restorcr, the Cavaceppi of bis day, It was a very tricky market to be 
involved In, witness the recent revelations about the Piombino Apollo which seems to 
be not an archaic slarue but a clever fake made in the first century for the Roman 
market Another favourite trick was to put bogus ioscriptiona on statue!, 'The ancicni 
virtuoso* says H. Walpole, referring to the coUecdon of old statuary at Wilton, 'would 
be a little surprised to find so many of bis contemporaries new baptised, where many 
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an emperor acts the port of scarcer Caesars'. On the contrary, he would not have 
been surprised ot oil; *I hate foise inscriptions on sfoCucs that don't belong to them', 
says Cicero to his friend Atticus, 

Even generals und emperors were now buying rather than helping themselves and 
they needed odvkc. Presumably Augustus didn't get it wlicn he bougiit Apelles 
pain ling of Venus from the people of Cos. for the owners muntiguti to eunccnl its 
defccU wliicb soon become apparent later. You don't pay IDO laicnis for something 
wliich later falls to bits unless you urc bndly advised. I think, though, that my Mu.scuni 
colleagues wou Id hn vc been bolter off work fng To r t he Sothe hys of t he duy wh ich see ins 
to haveilourislied in the old voting enclosuru in the Campus Martius wl>icli hod hccotne 
a somewhat redundant building. As curators they would have hcun poorly paid with an 
obligation to guide the public round and some distinctly unplcnsanl coitscquences 
for dereliction of duty. The Sritish Government does not insure its pn^perty. nor did 
the Roman, and for one of lu prize posscssioi^, the famous statue of a hound licking 
its wound in a temple on the CapitoUne Hill it was enacted that the keepers should 
pay for its loss with their heads. When I was at the British Museum, and I daresay tiic 
same is true today, we did not carry rings with poison gemstones, as some of our 
Roman predecessors are known to have done. 

And so [ come to the third of my Jobs, here at (he Instituteund (try to think how 
it would have fared in the uunosphere of Roman archaeology. We should have to 
eliminate immediately, and however rcluciontiy, the Prehistoric Dc|>anmcnt. While 
praising the technical perfection of theJr methods, the Romans would shudder at the 
waste of effort. The illusion under which they seem tn lul^our, that they cun make 
history out of clironoiogy and comparnUve ceramics (and such (lungs) would huve 
frightened (he Romans. Where are (heJieroes, where arc (he men. where arc (hccitic.s? 
Even when we indulged those wistful backward looks towards a golden age. wc should 
have gained little cohort from Che reconstructions of (he lilb of primitive man which 
prehistoric archaeology provides. Much better the simple picture of the past uncon- 
fused by statistics and cultural se<)uenccs. They svould take away our kings nnd heroes 
and replace them by stones and graves and artifacts. Reject our cherished mythology, 
^ve free rein to the archaeologist, and look at the picture we have of our eorly Roman 
history. Quarrelsome archaeologists have replaced our kings and we seem to know 
less than we ever did. The Eovironmentai Department, on the other liand, is something 
that J think we could have used. We Romans were always rather good at handling 
environmesls. In a mslaphoricai sense we may have made a few deserts but in a 
practical w«y we did more than most to reclaim them. We would have been, und indeed 
are, veo' glad to learn from our mistakes, which we made frequently though no one 
seemed (nor seems) to be able to decide which ones caused our downfall. We would 
therefore welcome Rrofessur Dlmblcby not only as our practical advisor but as one 
from whose theoretical studies we could learn much for the future. 

We ace of course very happy indeed to cooperate with (he Western Asiatic 
Department; ib^ too know what archaeology is about, li is about men and cities and 
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Strange languages. Alter alt. this is where much of our oationa] heritage, though we 
don't talk about it in that sort of way, comes fromj these strange oriental religions 
which we did w much to foster, and a lot of our art and even some of ouc institutions. 
Hiis is all part of our inheritance, however much we may despise it. On the practical 
side how we would have loved Mrs, Conlon and her photographic department; what a 
difference her teeiiniqucs would hnve made to recording our heroes, The airla of our 
houses would have blossomed like cricket club pavilions—verism, realism and all 
Chose othcr*isms that rightly or wrongly are atlrlhuted to us could have flourished. 
And Mr, Stewart, if he could have been persuaded into giving up his pencil for the 
sand and stylus we used to use in our diagrams, would be most welcome among us. 

The Conservation Department would have been our most valuable ally, When 
the people of Cos sold u$ that white elephant Venus picture and it started to fall to 
bits, I am sure they would have saved it for us. The secret of Apelles varnish would 
not have remained a secret to them nor would they have failed us when we wanted to 
remove the gilding that Nero had applied to a statue of Alexander the Great, and 
ruined in (ho process. We could have used all (hdr expertise. A doubt remains in our 
minds over those new scientific methods winch Mr. Hodgea practises. In the dating 
of our bricks, for example, even we moderns have yet to be assured that the method 
of thermoluminescence is superior to that adopted by our two pioneers of the study, 
which luvolvcd catiog them. 1 admit it was a more destructive method, but then we 
were always reluctant to accept new scfcnlifle ideas. 

So there is no doubt that the Institute of Archseology, with all this koowlcdge, 
is an atmosphere in which Roman archaeology can flourish, but what about Roman 
Archaeology itself? What would we, as it were, have thought of ourselves ? There are 
certainly some recent (rends in Roman archaeology which would not have pleased us. 
Our ar^aeology, you remember, did not have much to do with history but we 
moderns have pressed much too close to (he wake of the historiao. The ancient 
historian, poor dear, has miserably few facts Co play with and what facts he has have 
been carefully selected and predetermined for him by some good, bad and rndifferent 
historians. So he has flattered the archaeologist into thinking that his job Is to provide 
blatorical facta for the historian, which of course it isn’t, although be can and does 
provide factual mater^ which may, or may not, be historical as well. The danger 
Is that we allow ourselves to be thought of as the lecboicians who dig and delve in the 
trail of the historian whether he is pursuing Tacitus across England or Caesar through 
GauL We wreade with stratigraphy, study endless pots, classiiV the most nnpromisitig 
bits and bobs, as we must We could certainly jus^y being field archaeolcgisis in this 
way—but nothing of the kind would justify ns in teaching a degree in the Archaeology 
of the Roman Provinces which, as 1 say, t take to be synonymous with Roman Archae* 
oJogy. We might produce high powered archaeologica} executives with the mastery of 
the techniques of modem tield-work but that certainly wonld not constitute a liberal 
education. 
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No, in onicf to justify a degree in Roman Archaeology, nvc must go hack, at 
least to some extent, to die Romans' own concepUon of archaeology as part of the 
background of libeml education, a relaxation from the pressures of hlg business or of 
making history. No one has the time, bewailed the elder Pliny, tn he an archaeologist 
in Rome any more. We do hove the time, 3 years of it, nnd we must sec (hot It is well 
apeot, We must certainly not look upon ourselves ns stooges to the hisiorioii.'c. Wc must, 
of course, learn tlie techniques of the arclincologisl: wc arc likely to need Ihcm all. 
In OUT Department at present we have one student who is cxcuvnting and recreating 
Roman Dorchester, another who intends to fallow Pliny to Bitljyniii. »nd yn<ilher who 
is tracing the Romans on Molla nml Gc«o. Mr. Hassalf Uiis summer will agjuu pursue 
Praxiteles’ Knidian Venus with more noble motives ihnn she was often pumued in the 
past but with tlic same dedication. And tiU at them, I am sure, will be keenly uware tif 
Roman history which is an essential part of our studies. But they will also. I hope, 
relax enough to think what orchaeology, especially Roman nrchneology, is about. 
Jt may be relevant to the historian to know IhatFalemian wine appears In Diocletinn’R 
price edict; it is just as important to the archaeologist to know what Faleraian looked 
and tasted like. We have the right to be interested In things which arc often irrelevant 
to the historian. One gets friends amongst the ancients who never did. nor indeed 
could have made any impact on history. I like one Tiberius Flavius Futmpus, Kimply 
because ho comniandcd the good ship Venus o$ an inscription records. I like the honest 
i iivcrsmith , L CanuJeius Zoslm us, who d icd you ng but was never rude to anyone v n less 
his master (oid him to nnd never stole silver, and T grieve with the family of the poor 
boy wbo fell oCT the scaffolding while fitting tesserae into a celling mosaic. 1'his is 
where archaeology scores; ns Norden wrote In his introduction to an ediilnn of 
Mommsen, who would have been an nrchaeclnglsi in the best Rnmnn sense except for 
his great urge to be involved and his Icgalirtic mind. *tlic stones spoke In him; they 
inforiTud him of the special life of the provinces. The sO'Called little people, the 
bonourabJe artisans, workers in industry, olHcjak of ilic Jitlle towns, purse proud 
parvenus’. The historian is interested in only one crossing of the Rubicon that I know 
of. We are interested in everyone who crossed the Rubicon, how they got scrosii and 
even those wbo fell in. Ours is a truly human study with very few axes to grind. 
It ought to be a perfect liberal educotion, and it we h&ve the right people involved in 
it, it certainly will be. 

And 1 should like to put in a personal plea. My own interests lie In the areas of 
Roman art and architecture, and I would like to see tlieae two aspects of Roman 
archaeology genuinely redintegrated in our studies. In classical archaeology this has 
happened, Classical archaeology has accepted its new disciplines, but has not rejected 
its old image. The rime bas come for Roman archaeology to do the same. There is no 
need to be afraid of the aji*historian. If it would ease the minds of archaeologists, i 
would say that, in fact, the Romans would never hove produced an arbhistorian, and 
that Roman archaeology has never produced one either. When a srt-historian did gel 
involved in Roman art some 60 years ago, it made a revolution from which we are only 
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just tecovGring» It may happen again, but in the meaBihne all we have are what may be 
called ari-arcliaeologl8« who are not essentially a diffetem breed from other kusds of 
areliseologisl. One can be sure absolutely that, pace the Professor from the Low 
Country, Roman art presents very little danger to the future of arcdtaeology when one 
considers that (he nearest the Romans ever got (o a word for a *worL of art* was 
orTKtmc/i/uni. 

/Vnd wc should not forget, when we hove established the independence of our own 
discipline nnd denned its nrens. (hat the hislorian needs us u good deal more than we 
need him. From (he end of tlie i6th century hislorlcol scepticism has persuaded people 
that Archaeological and non«literufy evidence is a Armor basis for history than literary 
evidence and, wrong ns this may be, (here is no doubt that the literary sources need 
constant checking against archaeological evidence. How, for example, should we 
judge Roman arthltecturc of the time of Augustus-^aad at no time was architecture 
BO historlcaJiy signiAcant—if we had only Vitruvius who, for all his virtues, never 
understood the cnatemporary scene. How can the historian reconstruct the aims and 
ambitions of the politicians of the last two centuries a.c. unless the arcliaeolo^ 
enables him to recreate the thoughts of their leisure hours? I may at times have given 
the impression that I Uiink Roman archaeology to be a frivolous pursuit. On the 
contrary, il Is only through our studies, of the cities, of the country, of the comps, of 
the great hoildings, of (he artt> Chat we shall learn the lessons if the successes or 
failures of Roman society. 

We can only achieve this if we remain as closely allied to classical studies as 
possiUe so that we enn take full advantage of the unique combioation of an ouIsland' 
ing literature and rich material remains. We are committed to being out on a limb. 
Wc have been there ever since Hippies of Elis and (he only chance we overbad of being 
ro-integratcd was lost, probably in 18S5 whtm Oxford tried to get Sir Charles Newtoa 
who was the best classical archaeologist of his day to be Professor of Creek, and fsUed. 
But we have to see that we are as closely connected with classical studies as possible. 
We must avoid the self'inAicted trap, common to new disciplines, of wanting to be 
diffbreot, of ovef'Stressing our practical skills or our services to the historian, of 
nervously avoiding some cf the branches of our study which belonged to us when we 
were part ofclasslcoj archaeology. The Roman archaeologist who can picture Cicero 
dcsigoiag his Tusculan villa, reconstruct a day in the life of a Pompeian baker, 
drift around the quays of the harbour at Ostia, Imagine Rablrlus designing the Imperial 
Palace on the pEvlatlnc or Hadiian reflecting on the British among the fouiuaiDS of his 
Serapeum at Tfvoli, or visualise the life of one of his auxiliaries on the British Wall, 
has nothing to fear He is something of a hlBton&n, somethirvg of a dossil scholar, 
but Arst and foremost an archaeologist. He will also have a vivid uriderstanding of 
human nature. Unlike the hislorian he will not have to be too concerned about the 
goodness or badness of the Roman Empire, still a period which people love to hate. 
He is concerned with the people in many parts of Ihe world subjected to (hat particular 
fortn of government and he can recreate them with an immediacy which is not possible 
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{a the study ofsny other ancient people. Ifhe is trained in this Institute he wUi also be 
able to rely oa the best modern techmques which the archaeologist uses to extend his 
sum of knowledge. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, if we can avoid the pitfalls we shall have a liberal 
cduoaCion to ofTer in this field. We stinll aUo contribute to answering many questions 
which need to he osiced, and perhaps have not been ashed enough, about (he Roman 
Empire. We wont to know—to take a Ci'iuple efrandom questions^what psychological 
attitudes to environment or foreigners atTecfcd tlic energy of (ho Romans? What 
changes took place in diet or clothing, or tustc? These arc questions which only (he 
RoiTuin archaeologist in the widest sense can answer. It is well for Che future of our 
atudies chat they hnve this vast range. I lb ink wo con reasonably claim that no other 
branch of ardiacology offered in this Institute ii likely to give so broadly humane an 
education as ours. 



The present state of research into the 
problems of Celtic oppida in Central Europe * 

Dr. Jiri Bun 
{Nationai Museum, Prague) 

b IS the aim of this lecture to inform, thou^ in brief only, about the present 
Slate of knovvledge of the Late La Tint culture ia Central Europe, and particularly 
about the problems of the *uTban civiUzatloiL' of Celtic oppida. The first part of the 
lecture contains a list of oppida on the territoiiea of Czechoslovakia, Himgaty. Austria, 
Jugoslavia aad Germany, which are currently being excavated. The second part deals 
with problems of methodology, chronology and also with cultural and social problems. 

Tiie best known oppidum la Czechoslovakia is SUadooice near the district capital 
of Beroun in Central Bohemia. This oppidum ia one of the most important and prolific 
sites from tho Rrst century a,c, not only in Czechoslovakia but in the whole of Europe. 
Judging by the amounts and signihcancc of the matenal found there Stradonice may 
have been one of the centr« of the Caasar'e *Cbiuih' part of Gallia. Uofortimatcly, the 
subsequent fate of this oppidum was rather sad, because In the modem times. aAer a 
hoard of golden coins had been found there in the second half of the I9th century, the 
whole area of the oppidum was turned upside down. At that time Sttodonlce became a 
’mine of aiitiquitiea' and there is perhaps not a stogie large museum in Europe, whether 
in Si. Germain ea I^ye, Beriio. Budapest or Vienna, that does not have ia its collections 
some objects from (his oppidum. 

The material from Stradonice has given its name, perhaps not entirely correctly, 
to a whole culture of the 1st century a.c. This is the Central European Stradonice 
Culture, tt is an interesting fact that, with the exception of P16 In his publication, the 
exact meaning of this term has not yet bees explained and specified by any scholar. 
Pit was a historiaci and consequently he based his research work and all conclusiona 
upon historical facts, whilst aichaeclo^cal material and sourcen were for him only a 
supplement to bis historical resear^ and conclusions. Almost 70 years have elapsed 
since the publication of Fid's work, but it still continues to be a fundamenial source 
ofinTonnation about the Stradonice oppidum. PliTs histoncat conclusions—ia bis view 
Stradonice was the former Marobnduum, the centre ofMarobuud’a German Empire- 
are not today accepted by all Czechoslovak archaeologistfi. Conclusive evideace. both 
diroQobgica! and that related to material cultnre, has not yet been found here. It would 
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b« rcflsonable to expect rich and numeroua liods of weapons at this centre nf the 
German empire^ where the ruling power was based upon a social class of military 
aristocracy, but at Stradonice, similar to other Celtic oppifh, Hnds of weapons arc 
very rare. Most of the fmds, as we will sec later, arc clironiilogicnlly earlier than the 
Germanic period. The area of the Siradoniec oppuium measures some 80 hcciarcs\ 

The most extensive oppiilurti in Ctcchoslovakin is HradiStft nc;ir ZSvjjt, which is **i 

situated on the soullicrn outskirts of Prague. This site covers an area of more than 
no Iteciares and (he ramparts have a total length of more than 9 km. Zdvist hclongs 
to a group of largo oppii^a represented by Manching near Ingolsindt (.100 hccinrcs), 

Kclhcitu near Regensburg (dOO liociarca), or Heidengruben near Urach (over 1,500 

hectares). It la situated at the coniittcnce of the Vltava and firrounkn rivers and was 

apparently a strategic fort of lifst-rata importance in Central Qohcmiai not only in 

La Tine times but from the Eneolithic Co Che early Slavonic period. It is intcrcsling 

that this oppidum was known as early as Che renaissance period. Since 1964 th e A rchne* ^ 

ologkal institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences has been conducting 

systematic excavadona here, At present we have good knowledge of the Individual 

periods or stages of settlement, starting from Che NeoKtbtc and continuing tlirough the ^ 

Hallstntt and La Tine periods to tbe so called Prague type of early Slavonic culture. 

The excavations were also concentrated upon the struoiurc of the gate in the south- 

weatera part of the oppidunit where three settlement phases of the Late La Tine period 

have been identided. Excavation works at the highest spot of the site have uncovered 

an extremely complicated situation. The main problem Is the interpretation of the 

structures found, while the chronology is relatively well known. The slructures are 

dated by finds of pottery to the trnnsitionnl Hallatatt—La Tine phase, in obsoluie ^ 

chronology to the 5th century s.c. These ue foundations of a structure, built in stone 

and measuring some 12x9 metres. Tbe orfgina! height of the masonry has not yet 

been ascertained, because the foundations of the walls have not yet boon uncovered. 

The presear height is 5.5 metres and will certainly be more. Dr. L. Jansovd of tlie 
Archaeological Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sdences In Prague, who 
conducts the excavations at Zivist, interprets this structure as tlie foundations of a 
building, perhaps a church^ 

Some 20 km. south of ZivUt there is another Celtic oppldum at Hrazaoy near the 
town of Sedl6any. This site lies on s spur between a small brook and the Vltava River, 

The most important contribution to our knowledge of Celtic life from the Hrazany 

' FuivdAOMOUl mfotksatoiil Uae Slndesie* i. L. Pte, Siafu1Uo’i9tH Cnki XT, 2—Ceeh; u 

fifvfU dipz}—HfndillS u jak# MiurKIcd Mtro^uduuni U, 'BoSeoiia 

II th» Dawn of Hutorle TIfflM*—HradiSiS near SindQoi^ ihs HIsior/al Marebuduiua*). Pnsui IMS: 
l.U Pie, j;4 Htadltiht it StradoHUz t» fioAerAT (Iraduitdo icMqu« ?6r JM«paD4chel«UA), (MS; 

i BWI.'VyaitoD t|»n pro ft«(cikyeh oppid v CecASch* siinlAtttlon orAroodvoi n>/ datlos 

ef l1i« CbIUc ippiPa In fiDliemfi*)* Mtati NailoitaUt XVIIt-A. Ho. S. PrifiiB IM4. 

* FunSmenulworkidotUngwlcH UnKndSiS oppiAun: L rmovi. HndcSifi nad Z4vjUl. VyUutcn bntoy 
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rMAW/XIX. IMI. p. S97 ft. fWiiba b<bliosr*pliy of work* Scsllni wilh IboHradlSlS oppylunij. 
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Qppidvm, whert the excavations were finished about four yeara ago, is the recegoition 
of three phases of the oppldum^s development in the La T^ae period in the first ctatuiy 
B.c. This knowledge is based upon stratigraphy and the aoalysis of pottery. Very 
important is also the establishment of the types of settlement structures at Hrazany. 
Attention has also been given to a kind of fanmtead, or en^osed areei each coosiat* 
ing of a house and outbuildings with a well*. 

To the south of Hraznny, on the bank of the Vltava River> there Is the oppidum at 
Kevdzice near Orlik, The 1949-50 excavations wue concentrated maloJy upon the 
rampart and its structure. Similar to the eppida at Itlsov and Hnizany this is not a 
genuine Gallic wall, the *murus pUicus', as we know It from Caesar's descnptioo 
found in his ‘Corumentarics on the Gallic War'. The face of the wail is built in the 
dry-stone technique and we find here vertical beams (unlike the 'murus gallicvs' with 
horizontal ones), which are not connected with spikes. Such walls appear in Central 
fiobemia as early as in the late Hallstatt times and therefore it se«ns that this traditios 
in fortiUcation technique continued into the Late La Tine times. The easternmost 
eppiduin with a genuine Gallic wall is Mancfaing near Ingolstadi. with remams of such 
a wall in the curly horizon of tlie eastern gate^. 

The H^sov oppldum is not discussed here in detail, because a small exhlbitloo of 
TKsov material was arranged at the Institute of Archaeology In London, and a 
handbook is available which contains a description of the site and the problems of its 
excavation*. The most importa&t results reached so far include first ioformation about 
the fortification system, and second the establishment of two phases of development 
of the oppldum. The research is based on an analysis of arcbeeolo^ca! material, 
mainly brooches and painted pottery. The results of the excavations suggest thsl 
lUsov may be one of the latest oppidain Czechoslovakia. It was founded around 50 B.C. 
and ceased to exist around the ^ginning of (he Christian era. 

The most extensive oppldum in Moravia is Surd Hradiskc near the town of 
Prostdjov. As early as in the I7lh cemury this site was known to Comenius. The 
Archaeological lastitute of the Czechoslovak Aesdemy of Sciences recently resumed 
excavations here, which in 1934-6 were conducted by J. BOhm. The results of these 
excavations have not yet been published, but they may contribute substantially to our 
knowledge of the intenal organization of the oppldum. !& the future we may be able 
to say something more about the urban character of the site, the system of streets, 
types of structures, etc. The Siard Hradisko oppldum is well known for frequent finds 


• FonduiuAitl worici deeJms «hh ths Knac^ L. lansovS. *Dis wtTUcWUieheo VerhSUoisw 

tuf dm XdiUcMB Opptdum 1 a Hnxuiy (B4hmen)S ^ F>iU/«MAl£S/f, BerNn 1964; L. JimqvO. 
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of XiVf axnbor, which was Iransported from the Baltic Sea regioos to the oppidum. 
which served as an entrepot for the eastern Celtic zone*. 

The second largest eppidum in Moravia is situated on the Hostyn Hill near the 
town of HdeSov. This hiU is one of the most famous pilgrliDage places in Czecho* 
Slovakia. Indent weather the Kostyn Hill may be seen from Star6 Hndisko and vice 
versa, thougli the distance between these two localities is about SO km. The area of 
land between these two uppidu belongs to the most fertile part of Moravia—the 
Hand Valley. Recently the Archneologicat Institute of the Occhoslovak Academy of 
Sciences opened excavations here, which are concentrated mainly in the soutlvwestern 
corner of the oppUiimi. These excavations have already brought to light an indurned 
gate ('Zangentor*), and remains of a well have also been found. The ramparts of the 
oppidum nre preserved to a height of 3 m. Much damage to the archacologjcol remains 
at tbe site has been done by Inier medieval constructions. The results of the oxcuvaiions 
on the Hostyn Hill have not yet been published. 

Currently excavations arc being conducted by the Archaeological Institute of the 
Slovak Academy of Sciences in Nitra of the so far largest oppidum is Slovakia at 
Zemplin near the city of Koiice. This is the easternmost opptdum In Czechoslovakia 
and Lies some 20 km. from the Gzechoslovak/Russfan frontier. The central pari of the 
opptdmn is a small fort! hod area covering some 4 hecl^s, around which there extends 
an unfortified sculcmcnt covering an unusually large area. Palmed poiiory was the 
main product of this site, which lies fn a region that was in Che past exposed to Dacian 
inlluences. Mention of the ethnic character of this oppidans will be made later*. 

Id tho past several years aoolher two oppida have been uncovered in Slovakia. 
Information about these two localities was made available for the first time on the 
occasion of an international symposium on Celtic culture in Central Europe, which 
was organized is Prague in September 1970. The reports read at this symposium will be 
publislied in the second or third port of Archeohptckd rothttdy in 1971. These two 
new oppida are at Pohaaski near Plaveck6 Podhradie not far from the Slovak capital 
of Brelialavo, and at Havrdnok near the town of LIptovskd Mara, not far from tbe 
city of Liptovaicy SvSty MikuIdS. The Pohanskd oppidum is very interesdng for the 
large quantities of iron obje^ found there, such as anvils, scythes and spits, and also 
semi-fioished stone sculptures, osuoUy roughly hewn stones ready for finishing touches. 
However, oo finished sculptures, particularly heads, have been found as yet. The 
Havrinok oppfdwn is situated high up in the mountains near the High Tatras range, 
and it commands the whole Liptov Valley. Remslns of human skeleions, probably 
sacrifices, have beeo found here in deep pits close to the dw^linp. The Havrinok 


* E«ind«aieoUl werki doUlni •dih Iho SllrS Knidiike Jifl Meduu. SUrt KndUXe n, Kotoht 

iar mi dtn In Praka, Ohmooi. PiHmht und Pf{uid)9>. Bra(» )S70; Idem. Pk kai- 

UsAtn Oppida a/aArfAx(SympMlOB DleKcllea Ufld keltlMheftOpplde ie MjiielsuropQund Im Kirpelec* 
beckon vom Slr-ZS. Septembtf JSTO), pr«h« 1970. 

* Fujsdemenlxl fitetmtUM on Uu ZempUn appldam: B. BnwUk. *Oio epSllilSimeltliehe Siedlvns voa 
Z cBnplin in der Oculowakei'. QfrmBitla 49. ISS5, pp. SMI. 
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oppldum Is tocated in die ccnemJ aw of the Pdchov CuJture, wboso precise ethnic 
character is still a mnder of much dispute* •• . 

In Austria excavatioas are being carried out at two sites. Tliuir churucter is 
undoubtedly Cdtic. The DUmberg oppidwn is near Halletii. some 2S km. south of the 
city of Stilzburg, and the Magdaionsberg oppkhmt is situated nut far from Klagcnfuit 
in CarinthiA. At DUrnberg the settlement eonccnlralion is curlier unil is dated to LA 
or LB. in absolute chronology to the fif^h and fourth centuries ii.t\ Pruin this span of 
Uaw wc have from die DiJmberg oppUtum more than one hundred iind twenty musk 
brooches. Tlie cxisicoce of the Ddmbcrg appidmn and Its prus|)crrly were closely 
linked up with salt exploitation. In this respect DUrnberg rescinblw Hnllxtnit. Mug- 
dalensbcrg was apparently of the sumo importunce os Norcti. the enpilui of the 
vassal state of Noheum. Early Roman struciurcs have been found here stuJiding upon 
a Late La Tt^e settlement, as we may see from the finds of Late La T^ne nnd Cirpeeidiiy 
Nauheim brooches as well as pottery. The La Ttoe horizons have been unforiunuicly 
disturbed by the monumenUl early Roman churches, Celtic clemcnu muy also be 
found in some early Roman ixiscriptiona, parlicuinrly proper names. Another two 
oppida, Klimberg and Grdndberg near the city of Linz, have not yet been excavated. 

Id Hungary recently much attention has been devoted to the oppitinm on the 
Geilirt Hili io the capital of the country, Budapest. Tlic Gell^rt Hill settJucnvnc h 
contamporoneous witit the Tab&n settlement, which is situated ut the focit of Uiu 
Gell6rt Hill. Some Hungarian scholars think that this place was inhabited by the 
Celtic tribe of Eravfsci. Their theories are based for the most part upon finds of coins. 
Some remains o f Lute La T&ne setileme nt have also been fou nd beneath the fou nduti ons 
of tlxe Romanesque basilica rn the city of Caztergom*. 

The situation ia the Carpathian Basin, especially m the eastern und southern 
parts. Is somewhat difibrent from that In Central Europe. We do not know for certain 
wheth^ the fortified settlements along the lower course of the Drav.n, Seva and 
Danube rivers ars really appida as wc know them from Central and West Europe. 
Celtic tribes on the present territory of aorthom Jugoslavia are mentioned In hlsiorical 
sources, for example the Scordi&cl; but Jc the north of Jugoslavia their culture was 
forced out by the local Illyrian population. lo present'd ay Ruumnia it was strongly 
influenced by Dacian elements. Here, the problem of the precise ethnic ciiaracter is of 
great importance, because we do not yet know whi^ of these regions, if any at all. 
were settled by the Celcs*^ 

• FufidtJiiBnUl Ittertiure on «he PohonikS tnd HsvrSaok oppl4a:3. PcuUk. 'PredbfiZni vyiMky vyikumu 
Icdttkeho oppldx V PUvoekira FoOhndl-VorborKhi tUw dio Ausfnbtina Im kolbulwn Oppidora von 
PhivecU Podhrwllo'. Ateht9l»$lcki roth/«H/ XXI! (1970), pp. 594-5S5: K. 'ZdftvacI vyikum v 
Upwnkel Mftr«<PtfUlft]lan|ifondtunc«B Is Llplovykd Mam*. AnhvotHiekf e9tklHlr XfX ri9d7}. 
pp. SlS'SSi. 

• FuBduunla] IKsATura on Honsirtftn B. Mnlj, Ok tpeiktMickt SttdiHifg C*fUrihtK^1\ih4n M 

Badap*it, Oudapen 1969. 

•• Punduncntid Uttmous on ibo Celu In luioslivb; Sonn TodorovK, KeJii uhtciif^o) 

Ktikn hi SHA'Otl Satopc, BeJgndo 196$. 
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As far as NV»t Germany is co&eerned, only one oppidum has been excavated 
systcmaticdly. This is the Manching oppidum near Ihe city of Ingolstadt. It coven an 
urea of some 300 hectares and belongs to the group of very large opplda. At present, 
unfortunately, the excavations must be conied out in great haste, b^use an airport 
is under construction in tl\e area of the oppidum. Excavations of the eastern gate have 
Already been Hnished and work on the inner part of the oppidmx wiK continue in 
1971 ^'. 

After this short enumeration and dcscripdon of tlie oppida it wilt be proper to 
mention, though In brief, some problems of importance related to this period. Rrsi, 
it is necessary to luivc a clear Idea of the term *opp\<hm\' and Its meaning. The theories 
of Gornum archneologists arc based upon the dehoition of Caesar, though It Is in 
many respects rather hazy. Cnesar uses for many oppida the term ^urbs'. Some opplda 
in France, for example Bibnicte. Gorgovin, Alesis and others, lesemble very much 
those further east, though some differences do exist. For this reason the term 'oppiimx' 
should bo used, perhaps, only for Celtic ictiiements of the ftrst centuiy n.c., which 
were fortified nnd whore there is found conclusive evidence of concentrated maoi^ 
focturc of pottery, i ron, glass, or coin mi oting. Tbe term ^oppidum' wil 1 be then defined 
more precisely chronolo^nlly, ethnically, culturally and also militadly. Chronolo¬ 
gically the oppida are Celtic settlements dating from the first century s.c., while in 
French literature the term 'oppidum' is used for any settlements dating from the times 
following the Hallstatt period. Prom the viewpoint of ethnic character we regard as 
oppida only those settlements that were occupied by the Celts; Dacian settlements, for 
oxample, cannot be termed oppida. Culturally, small fortified KUlements covering an 
area of some four hectares and with a defensive function are not called oppida. Prom 
the viewpoint of the military function and role we must clearly realize the difierence 
between (he first 'urban* formations in Central Europe and present-day villages. 
This la an oversimplified definition, but such is the drawback of any definition. 
The dedsive criterion and yard-stick is the imporunct of the oppidum as a manu* 
facturing and ‘industrial* centre as seen against (he background of the exteasive 
agricultural hinterland. Oppida are called for this reason the first Central European 
towns. 

The study of the Late La Tbat culture in Ceatrai Europe is beset with a number 
of methodological problems. The Celtic culture of the fourth to the second ceotury a.c. 
ia represented mainly by archaeological finds from graves. Some nioety per cent of all 
finds from th is ti mespan are from graves, while the same culture of the first century a.c. 
is represented almost wholly by settlement finds. These finds ore from centres of urban 
character, the so-called oppida. It is also very interesting that in almost the whole of 


PundKnsntil liicrelu^ dotiins wiih the Msachini oppidun: W. Krimer, 'UsM&lna n*. QtftiVMUi 40 
{)9S2). pp. Z97-317: H, J. Kellner. W. KAtMr, 0. Kuakot O. Rechna. K. A. Maler, J. Boeiioeck. 
*NflM BunOe w dem Oppidum vea Menchins*. Ctrmula S9 (1961). pp. 299-303$ L Keppo). r>/e 
GfOfihUKitlitraiHlk wu MrrrrA’/'V* Wietbtden 1909. 
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Europe the opphlit arc not asaodoied with cemeteries. A change in the burial rite may 
be an CKpiaaction. Consequently we may receive infonoation about the early phase of 
an archaeological culture from sources dilTerent from those that supply information on 
the late and final developmental phases. 

Outing b one of the most important nnd widely discussed problems rclotcd to the 
development of the oppida. It should not be Umltod only to ilic cstnhliBhment of tbc 
lower and upper time limits of their cxisteace, but we should also try to get some 
information about the details of their development Some German arcluicologisls. 
represented by Professor Ktiimer, divide the culture of thcHrst century o.c. into three 
stages. Tlicse ure described os LD I, LD 2 and LD 3. According to Professor f'illp the 
oppUh belong to liis fourth ond fif^h stages of the development of the La Tene ciitturc. 
niip terms (he fourih stage tlie 'prime of the oppida' and dates it to the time-span of 
125-50 ii.c. The fifth stnge he terms 'the full of the oppida' and this is dated from about 
50 c.c. to ^e beginning of the Christina era. U Jansovd bases her conclusions on 
pottery finds and divides the development of (he Hrazany oppMum into three stages. 
However, she does not give any detailed infonnation about the absolute chronology of 
the setUemeot. 

On the basis of the material from (he Tflsov oppldum, including the stratigraphy 
of the huts and analysis of brooches, we may divide the oppUlum's development into 
two stages, The beginning of the opp/dum's existe nee is d ated to the middle o f the first 
century a.c, It seems, therefore, that (he oppida in Ccutral Europe may not have 
appeared and gone out of existence at the same time. The beginnings of the Tfisov 
oppiihm, for example, belong to Filip's hfth stage, which is described by him as the 
downfall of (lie oppida. 

The present author thinks that the downfall of tbc oppida may be dated with 
much more accuracy than their beginnings. The establishment and dating of the 
beginnings of the oppida will depend, as the present author thinks, upon more detailed 
study of (he latest phase of Celtic iabumation and cremation burials. Very Important 
for tills work are the chronology of brooches of the so called middle La T^e, dating 
of ^ass bracelets, girdles with punched decoration, and anklets with plastic spiral 
decorati oo. A comparison of this material from the latest Celtic graves, wh ich d Isappeo r 
is Central Europe at the uiro of the second and the first centuries d.c.i with material 
from the oppida will result in the elimination of identical specimens and the remainiag 
items will then be ascribed to the late (Tcltic phases. 

Research work Into the Late La Tine culture in Central Europe must also take 
into account ethnic problems. U ia necessary to make a distinction between Celtic 
culture and elements ascribable to other ethnic groups; Germanic ones in Central and 
West Cermanyi in North Bohemia, the Dacian ones in East Slovakia, and to the 
remainder of the original population, for example of niyriao extraction in the northern 
part of Jugoslavia. 

It is impossible to mention in a short article all problems related to the Late 
La T&ne culture in Central Europe. Space permits only the inclusion of such problems 
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thtt arc linked up wUh the general charucter nnd reolvrea of this culture and period. 
The excavation of nny oppUlmt carries with it many spechic problems related to 
economy, social development and structure, the rimetion ofthe oppUtum, and a number 
of others. The recent fifteen years nre characterized by great and remarkable progress 
in (he study of the Laic La Tine culture. Chechoslovakia lies in the heart of Europe 
and consequently it occupies nn Intpononi position among (he countries interested 
and engaged in this kind of research work. The numerous Inrge'Svole excavation 
projects iaCzedjoslovAkia will conirlhuten great deal to & belter tinderstunding of the 
culture of (he Celts ns a whole. 

1 am grnteAil to Mr. R. K 1. B. Knbb^u J for drawing figures 2 and 3, 
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Preliminary Survey in N.W. Arabia, 1968 

by P. J, Parr, G. L, Harbimo and }. E, Davton 
wlih conIrWuthns by A. F. L Dbbston and J. T, Miuk 

PART I: ARCHAEOLOGY (continued)* 

M9<la'm Salih 

A few bours spent in Meda'in Salih (ancient ia lorreotial rain, was 

sulTicieni to demonstrate again the thoroughness and accuracy of the work done 
seventy years ago by Jaussen and Savignac. The main iatcreat of the site Ufa, of course, 
io the Nabataean rock-cul tombs, similar to those of Petra, except that the most 
ornate of the types found in the capital city are not represented. The Meda’in Salih 
tombs aiso differ from those of Petra in that many of them bear dated inscriptions, 
from whld; it i^ clear that the heyday of the site was In the lit century aj>. This is 
confirmed by tbe sherds picked up at Uie site, the majority of which are of standard 
Nabataean and Roman types, well known frora Petra and other Nabataean scUlemenU 
and mostly dating to this century. A few of the painted fragments are eariler, however, 
b&ving that delicate style of paiaiing which is now known, from the recent excavations 
at Petra, to be characteristic of the ist century b.c.* The pottery does not tndude 
anything which is readily identifisble os belonging to the 3rcl and 2nd centuries a.c., 
and it therefore remains unknown whether Meda^in Salih was occupied by the 
Nabataeans as early as Petra and other sites in the north. However, that there were 
early visitors to the site is proved by the discovery of a small faieace amulet (Fig. 2) 
•vhxch (accoidlng to Dr. D. M. Dixen of tbe Department of Egyptology. University 
College, London, who has kindly examined illustrations of the piece) is oot earlier 
than the time of the XXII-'XXlIIrd Dynasties and might be as late as the Ptolemaic 
period. A few sherds (Fig. 3, nos. 1-4) suggest resemblances with fragments from 
Khuraybah, and may be of the pre^Kabataean period, although it should be stressed 
thot none of the Khuraybah painted ware was found at Meda'io Salih, and the plain 
sherds in question could perhaps equally well be medieval or even later.* 

*Thfl nm ucUon of IhU report ippasMl in the rniUiute of Arehuclofr BMlItiin Nm. a tad 9, 

(1970), I9S-242. The tuihon with to tckaowkdiQ wiih Bmitude « irtot fren the Pilettlne Biplondoo 
Fund lowvds ihe edti of prUuioe. 

‘ Set now P. i. Put, *A SoqueMa of Peicu? from Paixa', bi N0*r Eatren A/rAowiof/ in iht 
Ctniufy. £»isyt bi fftffauf y«/m» G/Ntck, «d. J. A. Sindwe (1990), p. 290. 

* An Impontnt pro^Ntbettofto occupition of Modt'la Stiih ft IndkatM hy tht routed buiUini ito&M 
vith Mlnaeui loasiptEoiu foimd tbcrohy /lutwe tnd StvisBu:. In comitciioa with ihe tmulet deteribed 
•bove, ii will b« romemborul thti iho telivlilw of PMkDy U la N.W. A^Ua ore well deeumeaied (tee 
TuD. XV (1929), 9-21). whik ibe Ttymt stoio been wIinM to che pretence oTa pricft of Etrptian 

perailtae la Ihe la the Iih »ntury ac. 



Figure I Map of HW. Artbio 
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F>S 2 AmulM fnm MetU'in SnKh <MS.S). <1 \l) 

Rouglily eqiuire plaque picncd for suspension^ llgKt grecnbh'blus fs(6nce» beiring ERVptisn 
hieroglyphic si^s onclosod wl<h frame border. If t tie signs are reelly aq Bgyp<iaa word (cod were 
rvot meroly ehosen il mndom), the rudlng 1$ *rrn(*^>He90’> A» lo date, ic is dllficiilt lo be very 
spectOe; Ihe piece is eeriaioly not earlier than (he time oi the XXiZ-XXllIrd Dynasties and might 
be AS late as the Ptoicnnic period. 
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Fig 3 Pottery from Meds'in Salih and Majttar BanI 'AUya (1 :S) 
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Fig 3 Pottery from Meda'in Salih and Majttar BanI 'AUya (1 :S) 

Aftda'fn Seii/t D4seripif9ii Rcf. >fo. 

1 Very heavy dailr pay ware, large white and dark gnls. Surfaces fired buff. Dark red* 

purple slip inside and outside, warn and diseoioured. Pfandiaade. MS.l 

2 E^ugh griuy gray ware; pale green slip all over. Vary rough surfheee. Badly formed. 

Handmade MS .2 

3 Coarse grey ware, fired red on surfaces. Diny whits wash outside. MS.3 

4 Buff sandy ware with thickish slip, red fiuide and grey^brown ouiaide and oa rim. 

Rough sandy surfaces. MS.7 

Momv Bofti 'M/ya 

3 Coarse light red ware, grey eon, lar^h black grits. Red'brown slip or wash Inside 

andoutild^ MBA.3 

6 Similar wart. Otejfbrown sUp or wash inside and outside. MfiA.2 

7 SimUax ware. Brown slip or wuh inside and out. MBA.I 
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Meda'ia Salih is le$$ than 15 kms. north orKhuraybslK and occupies an analogous 
position on the main north-soath route. It is. however, much less hemmed in by the 
sandstone mountai&s than Khuraybuh and lies in a broad basin rather than a valley 
(Plate ]); the mountains in the unmedtate vicinity are miicli broken into isolated stockx 
and peaks, wcaUiercd into fantastic shapes. It thus prcMCntu on appearance very 
dilTerent from Ihut of Petni, despite the comparable architecture. Tlie Medu'in Sulili 
basin is low-lying and sand'hlled; it is u coll^ing area for rain and Hoods, and was 
occupied by great sheets of water and mud nt the time of the expedition's visit. 
Broslon has removed praaically ali traces of the frcc-stiinding town whicli must have 
existed in Nabataean times; there are no monumental remain.'^ visible, as there arc at 
Petra, although where an occosional mound of debris Iiax escaped cn>sion, and wjicre 
an occasional pit lias been dug by the local bedotiln. a few traces of structures (Plate 2) 
remain to testify to the ancient occupation. 

5/iffffHvn 

About 40 kms. along the motor track which leaves the al> Ula valley by the 
Wadi Mu‘tadil and makes for Tayma. n lUtle beyond the Umm 'Adir pass and (he 
Rl‘ al-Mazzaz. is a spot amongst the sandstone peaks and the high mountain basins 
known locally (according to a bedouin in form ant) ns Shlruwan. It does not appear to 
have been visited by iauasen and Savignac (whoso route from Meda4n Salih to Tayma 
ran a little further to the north’) or by Philby. The spot forms un attractive comping 
place, aod bos been so used over the centuries, judging from the number of graRltl and 
rock drawings which adorn the neighbouring rocks. Some of the earlier of these 
(lihyonite, T^amudic and Nabataean) were recorded, and are published in Pan 11 of 
this report (page 49 below). 

MtvUar Bani * Aliya (JUwalyll Sa*id) 

Although Tayma—the city which, for a short time in the 6lh century a.c., was the 
residence of Nabooidus of Babylon-^id not itself fall vnchin the area covered by the 
expedition's permit, a short visit was made to its vicinity, and one smalt site recorded. 
This is an isolated watch lower (manfor) situated on an outcrop of rock overlooking 
the Tayma Basin from Che north-west, about 8 kms. from the oasis itself; it lies just 
off and to the right of the asphalt road leading to Tabuk. The tower (Plates 3 and 4) 
is 3.7f m. square, and the hi^test surviving part of its walls stands 3.00 m. bigb. Its 
interior is a mass of fallen debris, and no internal divisions can be diicerned. Tire walls 
art of dry masoary, composed of roughly squared blocks of sandstone, varying 
ooDsiderably in sixe, but geoerally of long, thin proportions. Tlie coursing is very 
irregular and small stones are used freely for levelling and for AUing interstices. 
(This masonry is similar to that of the ancient waDs of Tayma itself, so far as one can 
judge from the photographs published by Jaussen and Savignac/ (t should be noted, 

* See Ihtir pUn. MIuIoh ui Aroblf, It (1914), PItW LVIU. 

‘ S«s. for exatDple, Ibtd.. pdtH LXflt, 2 ane 3; LXIV. I. 
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howver. that ths most distinctiva feature of this masonry, the thin slab-Uke character 
of tlie bJocIu, is more likely to be a result of local geology than of a uiufomi masonry 
tradition.) 

Tlic walls of the tower arc covered with Thamudic and Taymanite texts, which 
do not seem to have been copied previously. They are published ia Part 11 of this 
report, below. The earliest texts probably date to the 6th or Stb century B.C., but there 
is no sure way of telling wlicthcr they were carved while Cite tower was still in use or 
after it Imd been abandoned. A few sherds were picked up amongst the d6brls(Flg. 3, 
nos. S>7): one of them, the rim vfahole^mouthjQr, might have aHinities with similar 
Palestinian vessels of Iron Age IL 

Tliere is some confusion over the modem name of this site, The name given 
locally was Mantar B&nl 'Aliya, and Philby also records a sice efthis name In the 
vicinity of Tayma.* But to Philby the name refers to a larger fori, c. 2S K12 m. in size, 
with small corner lurreU, and this ruin was not seen by the preseot expedition. It seems 
likely that the small /imntar described here corresponds to tluit located by Philby at a 
spot called by him Tuwalyli Sa'ld, a few kilometres away from the larger fort* 
Fhilby's description of this tollies perfectly with the observations made by the present 
writers. Including the presence of grafRci ou the walls. However, the texts published by 
van dco Branden’ as coming from Phi I by's TuwHiyil So'id bear only a remote resem- 
biance to those copied by us at Mantar BanI 'Aliya, and it therefore still remains 
doubtful whether two monuments are in fact the same. It Is likeiy that there arc a 
number of Uicse sioall watch towers and fortified posts surrounding the Tsyma oa&U. 
and that the names and sites have been confused. 

fVoHi Shtqrl 

The Wadi Shiqri is the main drainage system (usually dry) of an upland depression 
known as the Kufrat az^Zawiyah, immediately north of Rawwaf&h. The track (nta 
Rowwafah to Tabuk passes through this area, which Is barren and uninviting, but 
which provides relatively easy going for bedoiuD tfaihe (though not for wheeled 
vehicles). Several testimomes of this traffic were recorded by the expedition, including 
several groups of cist aod cairn burials of unknown date; a number of stone circles 
(one of which Is shown on Plate 5). similar to those described below (page 23) at tlie 
site of Naq'a Ban! Murr; and a small Remano/Nabataeaa site (Plate 6). This (which 
does not appear to have been previously recorded and to which the name Khlrbat 
ash'Shiqrl mey reasoaably be given) is about 4 kilometres from the modem police post 
of the same name, and it may well have been its andeat predecessor. It lies io the 
shelter of a sandstone ridge, and consists of a collection of three or four separate 
square and rectangular structures, (he lar^t being 7 m. square. The walls of the 

* H. SiJ. Philby, TAf Lam/ of Mld/oh (ISS7}, pp. 70-71. 

* pp. IOS-). 

' A. van don BrarvdoR, Lu Twtt ThmiMtiia it (19S0 vol. II. p. €L 
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buildings (now nowhere more than two courses high) An About 0.75 m. thick, and are 
constructed of two feces of squared sandstone blocks, with a rubble core between, u 
style of construct! on well known at Pciro and elsewhere, In one place a thick coating 
of good lime plaster lius been nppHcJ to the outer face of a w&U. There were very few 
sherds among the min, but these were all typically Nubetoeon and Roman of the 
1 st and 2 nd centuries a,d. 

N/jq'a Btmi Murr 

Roughly half-wuy between Tahuk and tiie Gulf of Aqaba, on the western edge of 
the Hisma pUteau. Ik an upland husln known uh Naq'a lluni Murr. conudnlng wells 
and water-holes, und providing a staging post on the tro^ which, in ancient limes 
as today, passed throu^ It. The locality has been vividly described by Pliilhy. who 
collected many inscriptions from the sandstone cUns." A few of these were also 
photographed by the present expedition, und are mentioned In Pnrt II, below. 

In Che same general area, in a flat tract lying on either side of the motor road, there 
was discovered a group of monuments which seem to have escaped previous notice, 
The Tuonumenu comprise five stone circles, varying in size and design, wth other 
miscellaneous cairns and walls, spread over an area of perhaps ono square kilometre, 
During the very brief visit mode to the site no more could be done than photograph 
some of the remains, and uuUI such tine as a proper plan can be made of the camplex 
of structures the following descnption, provisional though it is, must sulticc. 

All the circles are constructed of sandstone blocks, usually no more than 0,50 m, 
in length, picked up or quarried locally, and very roughly trimmed. If at all (Pinto 7). 
They are only crudely laid, and titc walls arc typically about 0,80 m. wide and 0,50 m. 
high. The largest circle (I) is approximately 95 m, in diameter nnd is built on the oust 
slope of a low Ivillock. around a natural outcrop of rock which fornis a sort of spine 
running half-way across the circle (^ate 8), There rs no clear sign of an entrance, but 
on the eosicm side, just within and touching the wall of the circlo, » a low mound of 
stones which might originally have been a small chamber or a grave. A short distance 
away to the east, outside the circle, are two small adjacent cairns, each about 2.50 m. 
in diameter and each with an upright block of stone on top (Plate 9). 

Two hundred metres south of this large circle, and on the slopes of the same 
hillock, is another, smaller, cfrcle (It) 20 m. in diameter, while further south stiU is a 
third (ID), rather s mailer sti U, The second ci icle also has a cairn just withi n its perimeter 
on the east, while there are two low circular mounds and a hi^er rectangular mound, 
as well as various straight lengths of walling, in the vicinity of Circle UI (Plate 10). 

By far the most interesd ngmonureenc is ClrclelV, just south ofTII, on the southern 


* PTiilby, eluipier 9 pttSi/m, QKjweliaiy pp. 19^198. to von den BrooOee’v «d«<ion of iheio 

loKta, th« loctUty la colled Abu Mukhniq. 
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slope of the hillock (plate 11), This Is, in fact, a double cicclc, the outer clement being 
about 60 m. in diametef, constrocted (rather like Circle 1) arouDd a low natural 
oubvoppiog ridge. Within this circle, but not concentrically, la another smaller one; 
the two circles share a common wall for a ^ort distance. In the ceruro of the smaller 
circle (B a small calm, while another cairn h» just ootaido the large clrelc, downslope 
from it. Finally, on the opposite side of the crack from the remains just demribed there 
is a AAh circle (V) and some bag, broken, lines of walling; this area of Che site could 
not, unfortunately, be inspected in the time available. No pottery was found in tl\e 
vicinity of these nionuments, but several worked stone implemeats were picked up 
near Ihe circles. These are of ctioriie, a stone avnilable in the crystalline mountain 
country n few kilometrm west of the site, aad include two scrapers and a flake, 
unfortunately of indeterminate period (fig. 4).* 




I y 


Figure 4 Stooe IniploiusnM from Naq'a Bani Murr fSeate 1:5) 
1^3 3 senpen tod 1 Sake: iodeiernUutD period, dkdce. with oehreous 

Bteioiag. Thick aad krtgulax, plain Urtkine plaiforms; the acrapera 
retouched along cue edge on the upper fue, aad ia one also along a 
ttcond edge Co Ihe baibiir faee; abraded by exposure, aad ehghUy 
glossed along edges. 


* The auihcn ir» indebead to Mrs. h»a Ciomhot Peyne, Dr. /ohn Wteebterend hfn. Inirld Axouri for 
rnimsMtlng on thoe hopleiiMoift, oed to Mn Azourt for the ITlvUntiooe of them. 
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Houfib Stone monumenU basically similar to Ihosc at Naq'a Hani Murrhavc been 
noted on mimerous occasions and m numerous places by (TAvellcrs Ihrougliout the 
Steppes and descrU of the Near Eist, tmd a complete catalogue would run to many 
pages. Just one hundred yean ago the Ordnance Survey of Sinai drew attention to the 
presence there of cist graves, covered by cairns and set within circles, sonvctinics with 
adjacent straight walls, and sometimes occurring in groups.’* The poges of Jausscti 
nnd Snvignac arc full of references to mound*: nnd cists, If not to circles, while Philby 
tULS given a detailed dcscnpiion of similar, mo re clabr>mic. stone .structures in Naj ran.” 
More recently Roikes lins discussed bcieHy the numerous cairns which occur south of 
Mecca, in Asir province, and has mentioned two stone circic'i with ccnimi cuirns 
which seem, from his uflillustrated description, to bear ,i close resemblance lr> the 
BflQi Murr monuments.'* SigniQcaniiy, Ruikes reports the finding of sevemi waste 
hint flakes near these circles. In the southnsast of the Peninsula, In Dhufur, Cleveland 
has noted a semi-circulai stone structure, buUt against a low outcrop end enclosing u 
prominent rock mass.^* Returning to the northern Heja 2 . we hnve already mentioned 
several circles (q the Wadi Sluqri (above, p. 27). and near the site of Qurayyuh 
{Bulletin nos. S and 9 (197Q). p. 229). By far the most Intriguing monument of this 
type, however, in our region, is that discovered and excavated by Miss Diana Kirkhridc 
at Risqcb. m the Wadi Rumm, just ovei the Jordanian frontier and about 150 Vms. 
north of Naq‘a Bam Murr,^^ Here, the arrangement of circle (about 20 m. in diameter) 
and coJms is similar to Unit of the present monuments, but the circle is coinpo,scd of 
tall thin slabs of stone, carved in schematic human forms. Nothing like titese occurs ot 
any of the circles desimbed in the present report, and the Risqeh oiomimcni remains 
unique. It is also the only monument so far published to provide any dating ovidenee; 
according to Miss Kirkbride it was destroyed before about the beginning of the 
Christian era, though it could have been built at any time between then and the 
5th millennium o.c. The terminus ante quern for the Risqeh circle Is an Important 
addition to our knowledge of this class of remains, as also ie the confirrmiUon there 
ihai the circles had (as has oAen been suggested) a religious function. l\ would be 
unwise to assurae. nevertheless, that all such structures were of the same date and 
purpose, and a great deal more investigation is needed before these 'rude stone monu- 
meiUs' of the desert are properly understood. 

Al-Bad* Shu’ayb) 

Along the eastern ade at the Golf of Aqaba the moontains rise almost sheer from 
the sea. and there is little io the way of a coastal plain. The caravan route from Che 
Red Sea to Aqaba is forced to follow an inland route therefore, which It flndi io the 

^ OfOrtoitee Siiry4y 0/ikt ftnJHMla t)f Ptrtl (iaS9X eiptaally pp. 19^196. SoeaJio the noteoa the 

Sinaiiie ttone rnotiumenU by SftvisoM in Adviw (1907^. pp. 398-401. 

" H. St J, Ptulby, Arotiui /Itwhinndt (1953), pp. 320-224, 

** R. L. Re/ke», 'Field Anhuoloiy in Snutfi Arabte*. ift Eau vt/t New Serlee. VoL 17 (I PS?] pp. 3(^31. 

“ R. U Clevelud, 'The Semd Stone Qsek of Xhor Rori (Dholhr]'. i n E. 4.S.O.E. 115 {195% pp, 29-3 i . 

Dieo» Klrkhrid^ .trdiefelogf, vol. 22 (19&9) pp. i )7(r. Md tlSfT, 
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Wadi al>Abyadh> parallel to the coast. Along the coast itself the one or two small 
anchorages ond oases are connected individually with this idaod iouie» and not 
directly with each other; the most important of these harboun today is Haql in the 
north, with second place taken by Maqca, to which we shall return. West of Che 
Abyadh subsidiary wadis cut through the granite mountains, sod a route can be 
found towards the Hitma and eventually to Tabuk. 

The lower part of the Wadi al-Abyadh (here colled the AfaJ) consists of a hroad 
triangle of relatively low and easy country. 50 kms. long and about 20 broad at its 
base, which resta on the Red Sea coast. Musil^whose (reahneni of the historical 
geography of (he whole of oar region Is still the most comprehensive and scholarly'*— 
considers this to be the fertile plain inhabited by the Bythemani, of whom Agathaidiides 
of Cnidus wrote in his treatise on Che Erythraean Sea in the 2&d century b.c.^ On the 
coast of the plain are several settlements at which ruins have beea reported by Buftofi. 
Musii end Phllby. and the oasis of'Aynunab, with Hs anchorage at al-Kuiaybah. has 
plausibly been identified with Ptolemy's Onse.'^ At the opposite end of the plain, at 
iU apex In the north, is the modem village of ahBad', controlling the whole of the 
fertile area below it and guarding the aorth-souib route. 1c is near diis oasis (hat exists 
a group of Nabataean rock tombs, the Magha'ir SIm'ayb (the Caves of Jethro), as 
well as several large areas of ruins. T'he oasis is undoubtedly that known to the 
classical geographers as Median. 

Al-Bad' and its remaios were Arst made known to western scholars by RUppdl.'* 
and have since been visited by BurtCFO,'* Musii” and Phllby”. AU these visitors have, 
naturally enough, concentrated their attention oa the tombs ^l^e 12), and Philby 
in particular has given a detailed description of these, unfortunately illustrated by 
only (WO very poor photographs. MustI hue little to say about the facades, but has left 
us photographs of some of them and sketches of one or two, aod it Is these sketches 
which have formed (he only basis of later dUcusaion, for example that by Orohmaott” 
Yet Musii did not record or illustrate aO the tombs, uid his drawings are inaccurate 
in certain details.” During the course of the present expedition a full photographic 
record was made of the facades (e.g. Plates 13-15), and the new informatioa con¬ 
cerning (his architecture will be incorporated in the study of NabaUcan civilisation 
which is being prepared by one of Che present writers. Several graBlti inside the tombs, 

>■ MuiJl, Vu Narthtn* (1924), AppenUa Xt. pp. 302-313. 

*• ;W., P.303. 

” A/rf.. p. 312. DtSMUd l^BttfAncn dt Ar^a n Syrh twu rtitatn (1933). p. I3<M2> piafan M 
idanUrr the nihi of el'Khitft^Mh with the ttabaUou port of tnise Koene. which moil autbofiltM 
place (Wihor louib atoai the Red 8 m coist. tt Unm LaJJ. 

E. ROppeir, fttiw li> NiAlin. Kordufm md dtm p^t/ihKhtn ArctkK (1929). p. 219. 

R. P. Barton, The {ReviUteii 1179. VoL I. 79-111. 

** Tie Nenkttn ftegai, pp. 106-120. 

*• pp. 212-232 lod 157-263. 

** A. Qrebmenn, Arahfvt (1963) pp. S6-59 ud hts. Id-ia 

* For exvnpto. the pilMien ol the tomb ibewn In hit 4a* ^ am nxueh sftrrewtt it the lop Ihio b« dr«wi 
ihsm. 
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mentiooed but not copied by MusIL were also recorded and are published in Part II 
of this report. An accurate survey of the necropolis remains a desideratum i however. 

Aa for the other ruras at al-Bad*. a sketch plnn of these has been published by 
Ihoagh vnth very Utile descriptive text, while Philby's much longer description 
is dilTicult to follow because of tiie total lack of accompanying illustration. Our own 
sketdi plan {Fi$. S)—based on compiles bearings and paced mcasurements^does not 
altogeUicr agree with Musil's. or with Philby's description, but It is presented here for 
what it is worth, uatil such time as n proper survey of the ousU can be achieved. 



Ihete appear to be Four main areas of ruiae in the valley near the Nabataean 
Combs (Plate IQ. Immediately below them, to the soath-eaat, U an area (some 6S0 m. x 
300 m. in extent) of low mounds, no more than about I m. high, with occasioiuil 
traces oFtnud-bnek woJU. They have been much worn down by Hood waters, and on 
the east^ side the Hoods have scoured a channel, which now separates those ruins 
•* is,as.38. 
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from what is clearly the site of a major settlement. Thts is a low mound, nboui 3 m. 
High, stretching for over a kilometre along the right back of the Wadi Afal, and It 
correspoods probably with ihe southern part of tlw ruins called Hawra by Musil. and 
MaUiqat by Philby. (To make muUers more eonfUsed the name given to the present 
expedition for this site was Tawratiyuh) There are traces of walls everywhere on the 
surface of the mound»some of tJiem quite substimilal; Phllby's descrlptioa Is fairly 
dclailed. but could not be chocked during the present survey. The norihem part of ibis 
mound is lower and more amorphous, and tuis. moreover, been built over in recent 
times, and this muy partly account for tlie difUeulty in collaring Musll’s plan with the 
present one. 

Doth Musil and Philby eonfldenily Identfried these ruins with an important 
NnbutQCAn dty, and the discoveries of the present expedition (Ully conhrm their view, 
[n I lie yard uf one of the modern houses a small fragment of a monumental Latin 
Insoriprion. In a grey-white crystalline limestone (not locally available), was found, 
testifying to the existence of importuni architecture at the site (Plate 17). Ollier blocks 
of the same material, some worked and one bearing a possible mason's mark, were 
found nearby. The surface pottery (Pig. 6, nos. 1-8) is mostly Nabataean and Roman, 
and includes painted sherds of both 1 s( century a.c. and Ist century a.d. date; line 
Nabataean impressed sherds; a fragment of a lamp of standard Nabataean style; and 
many fragments of lst-2nd century a.d. cooking pots. Other sherds are Inter, and 
include a few with incised decorallon simHar to that found ou the Ma'abiyar pottery 
(Bulittin nos, 8 and 9 (1970), p. 201 and Fig. 3) and the possibility of some medieval 
occupation on the mound cannot be excluded. Nabataean sherds of the same types 
svere found on the low eroded mounds between the main site and the tombs, and there 
were also collected from here one fragment of an Eastern SigiUnta A bowl, and a sherd 
of coarse buff gritty ware with a thick brown*grey slip, which may possibly be an 
example of tire vnpainled wares of Qunyy ah, previously discussed (BulUifn, nos. 8 and 
9 (1970). page 238 and Figs. !7 and 18). The importoacc of this whole area of ruins for 
the study of Nabataean (to say nothing of Hellcnisiio and Roman) history cannot be 
exaggerated. It Is one of the largest Nabataean sites known, and promises to reveal 
a wealth of archaeological iaformatioo when excavated. 

On the far side of the Afal are at least two oxore extensive areas of ruins. These, 
presumably corresponding to MusiTs al-Malha and el-MalqaU (not to be confused 
with Phllby’s Malaqat). were very superficially examined by the present expedition, 
and Philby's description” should teeoosulted. Philby collected sherds from aJ-Malqata 
which be thou^ to be Nabataean, and he interpreted this area as a suburb of the 
main town. Although sherds of this period do occur here, the majority of the surface 
material collected in 1968 is clearly later, and Includes greenish incised wares of 
Ma'abiyat type and much green, yellow and brown glazed pottery. The present 
writers would prefer to interpret these ruins in the eastern part of the valley as the site 

« 5.P.2I7. 
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AI*Soi{' D^scrlptfon Rgg. No. 

\ Thick |rey ware. flreU browo. B.14 

2 Very bord duJI brick«red ware. 0,13 

3 Hard line ftreenlah-srey ware, with selMilp. B.16 

4 Dull red sandy ware» hard ii;>d fine. Purple*bro«n slip ouiside. dark prey Imide. 0,15 

i Hard nndy brown ware, ereanvbuir slip outside. B.12 

6 Fine sandy gteenlali*prey woce, whh treen slip. B.18 

7 Very hard, cloae, prey wa/e wlih line priis. Traces of oraopc-brown slip inskJe, wy 
worn. OraniS’brown slip ouiaide. smoothed (originally burnished 7) wilh bands of 

red, brown and block painu B.22 

k Hard sandy dull red*brown ware. Light brown slip. B.17 

9 Coarse dark prey>blivck wore, Ared red on surfaces. Hand made. Rough surface. Ma.l 

10 Hard sandy ware, liphl brown, with gresnish-bulT slip outside. Mb4 

11 Orlity, sandy buff wore, cream slip (very worn). Hard, woll'fired. Ma.2 

12 Hard griityi pray'bcown ware. Rred lipfat brown, Ugbt browo slip. Ma.5 

23 Veiy dark oranpe-red Csaallnp wax') Ihrouphovt. Sliphlly darker red slip or plase. 

Smooth, biU not highly polished. (7 Late Roman Re^ Mo.3 


of Islainic Mldyan, a town dcscribcJ by al-Oagwini in the ]3(h century as (he main 
tnidlng centre for the whole of Arabia between Medina and Syria 

A/if^na 

The position of Maqna has already been referred to; it lies ahnost due west of 
al-Bod', and is readily accessible from the latter site by means of an easy wadi, The 
site has been most recently described by Philby.*’ The small bay, enclosed on north 
and south by ridges, is encircled inland with dense palm groves, stretching some 3 kms. 
up the wadi, which lusa perennial stream fed from several springs. About 1 km. from 
the shore, above the groves and dominaclng the stream, is an isolated hill, 23 m. high 
and about 100 m.X SO m. m extent (Plate 18). Its summit is enunnbered with a mass 
of ruins, amongst which several walls of a rectangular structure still survive to a 
height of 3 m. This is the fort known as al'^Awaysha, described by Philby. Its construc¬ 
tion is poor, and points to a medieval or later date, but at the foot of the hill sunieious 
earlier sherds were found, including some fine unpainted Nabataean fragments, some 
ribbed sherds from Roman cooking pots, and a fragment of what is probably a Late 
Roman Red vessel (Fig. 6, nos. 9-13). Maqna is undoubtedly ibe Makna of Ptolemy,^ 
and a more intensive search of (he oasis should reveal other retnains of the classical 
town and harbour. 


** Quoied by MuoO. of. cN.. fn. 15. p. 211. 

•• Op. ffl. 5, TO. 2W4i7- 

** MusH, rlf., fn 15. p. (14 {nets 30) tod p, 311 
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PART II: EPIGRAPHY 
Tlic Thfiinudic and Ubyunitc Texts 
by G. L Harding 

4U'Vis: Mu'ratH/{Non. l-IJ; p^. 19 imd fig. 7) 

Tills 1$ a valley running eusi from the northern otid uf Khurayhnh, wc plun hi 
JS PI. XX and Bulleiin nos, 8-9 (J970) p. 205, lig. 4. All the texts are on the :<i>uih side 
of the wadi, oo the rock face ImmcdiAtely above the southern end of tlio great wall 
stretching aerosa the valley. They form a group of lil^een texts, mostly Lih. though 
lCkI4 have some Min featurea. and 9 could be ’Hiam. 

1. IS't To the parly of 

•nk‘ ‘Ali’el (belongs) K‘- 

nin hmd‘d k mlin, the sitting place, in iu 

11 b rrr entirety. So may DhuOhahai vex 

Okbt 'r (he who) sulliea 

r hsfr dh this inscription. 

Oa the spot I read the first word as rV, bui the photo indicates a A and though 
reluctant to moke a change from a reading of the original in favour of u photo, it dnCK 
seem clear. The interpretation of tlic Hi’S! three lines is ihni proposed by pDif. Wiriacit, 
and seems to make the best sense of a diflicult lexi; though involved, It is nu more so 
than any possible aJtcmaZlve, i'r would be Ar. VV is known in 

IM) (JS 106, etc.) and Tham (JS 378»579, etc.), k'nin appears to be the name nf the 
'sitting place', deriving from the root k‘i» (Ar. a shcoth). Just whnt is implied 
by the term mtfd, silting place. Is dilhcult Co determine, for both liere and in the case 
of a parallel text, JS 72, the site is no more than a rock shelf backed by u ciilT on which 
the texts are engraved. Yet in both cases it was of sufficient importance to wurrant 
(be setting up of an inscription to record the fact that it is claimed by a certain party, 
for JS 72 seems to nftt to two people of the party of hra? taking *the ?71 and this 
m^'dinhs ealireiy*. Puriher, it goes on to apparently ddimit the place. The actual text 
of JS 72 has now completely disappeared (see pi. 25 where it was originally above 73). 
Our text from/'rr on is a duplicate of the end of JSLib 276. The Ar. verb 'rr has a 
generally derogatory meaning, ho be mangy, to sully, defame, vex, etc.', and the 
senteace could read as above; or it could be a dial^tical variant of Ar. ‘o^ mira to 
blind, cf. Cbfi frequent Saf formula *wr 14 y*wr hsfr. 

2. zydbTj(?) ZaydkharlJ 

dbl^br dhu Xho$bar 

Tlie r and y of the hrst name arc a little unusual, but the name is uiicsted in Lilj 


A. 


« 
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(JS 70, 384) and Min (R 3843/i). Prof. Win nett fUggesU the reading Itfbr, the; having 
a very strange form, as rn iSLih 292; it occurs also In RyGS as Sab, 

3. Tins text is unfortun(Uc!y too worn Co be rendablc; only a few letters enn be 
distinguished and f am suspicious of these as most are read from the photo. WKetlier 
the twe horsemen with spears are anything to do with these texts is very doubtful, as 
Idcntieully drawn hgurcs arc found with Tbam texts ut Meda'ln Sudh and Sbiruwun 
(sec no. C9), 

4. lb*h bit zdlh .... Labu'ait son cfZaidilah .... 

*bd servant of DhuGhabat 

*nte Arst name occurs us /b't In Suf (C 122, 1040, etc.), Thtiin (iS 117, 1S5) and 
Qat (R 3882/1, etc.). The end of line 1 is unreadable. 

5. whblh WahabiJah 

bn yd‘ son of Yada‘ 

The sides of the b do not converge in this text, but the A is Liti in form. Both 
names are well known, the Arst from Saf, Tham and Uh. the second from all these 
plus Min. 

6. T*n$br bn bmJh Ra’oshabar son of Hamsboh. 

t*ii and 5br are known separately as names; the former means Toollsh' and the 
latter *gifl\ on unhappy combination. There Is a possible i\ainc r‘iiy(' in ,fSLib 142; 
cf. also r'fj'mr (JS IM) ond r*n’md (fS 116). (CSaf 3329) and (iwJ// (iSTham 103) 
are known, but the form is new. 

7. swd bn bij Sawld son of 

niyfis common in Saf (C 110,2150, etc.), and known in Sab (R 4791. Ry 443/10). 
A^is known in Lib (^S 6, 133), Saf (SU 103, 285) and Them (WTay 5, 9. etc.). 

8. b’j B'ij? 

This is only known in ibe form byj in JSTham 369. 421; At. b*J means 'to be 
fatigued’. It could also read in reverse as j’b, Ar. wild ass, of whi^ there Is a 
very doubtful example in JSTham 571. 

9. hg/yi b .... *1 HaGbaiyal son .... 'el. 

A new name, perhaps meaning 'the sleeper’, from Ar. sleeper, drowser. 

The sign read as ^ occurs again in no. 22, also io JSTliam 432, 538, 550, 628, and see 
WLTp.26. 

10. riv (wBSm) bn w'l (?) Rashwa son of Wa'A. 

Rasbwin is known, but now rSw; the root means 'to bribe*. w7is well known in 
all south Semitic dialects. 
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1 S. b'dh bn Bi^audihi son of 

yf bn W .. Yafl* soo of WV .. 

*arf.... [ am rf,.,. 

is known from Saf only (LP 961, 1201; SIf 764); >/‘is found in all dialwis 

except 

12. .. .qdm ... Qadam? 

DovbtA^l reading; the name u found in Saf, Tham, Min and Sab. There are (races 
of Dibor letters. 

13. . 'A.... 

bn *»sn SOB of *Aswan 

Td ’Bl'awd? 

Apart from Vrff, found In Min, Qat and Sab, this text is not dear; Yd could be 
from 'ddt'wi or 'yd, and is not know previously as a name. Remains of the fourth line 
are unreadable. 

14. whb'l gn 9'b’l Wahab'el son ofSs'b’el. 

The first name is common to all dialects; the second would perhaps read and 
both i'b and ^*6 are kaown as names in Saf. but oot in combination with the deity. 

15. hrmn bn s'Jrzn Khana&ji son of $a'ilrein. 

This text is on a terrace above the group and could not be photographed. The 
first name fs known from Saf (WH 485, 1645, etc.) and Tham (TlJ 256); the seeoad 
U known from Tham (JS 528). 


These are the only new texts found at Khuraybab, but the following 59 texra 
were photographed (some are shown oo pi. 25):— 

iS Coosiderable deterioration has taken place in this group of texti, 
72 hawng disappeared; cf. JS pis. LX>CX VU & LXXXvm. JS 78.233-5.238. 
240,243^. 250, 272.274,278,279.282; these appear (o be but little changed. 

Min is 118-20, 152-6, 193-200; very little change 

In the Municipality at aU*UU some texts and other objects have been coDected 
together, and other texts are beiiig bouglit up by the MunicipaUcy as older houses ere 
pulled down and the inscribed blocl^ become available. Thus there is being formed 
the nudeus for a good local museum. JSLlh 49 was photographed there, showing 
almost no change, plus a new Lib text no. 34 here, and two new Mia texts cos. 85 
and 86 (see below, pp. 52,53). One is impressed again by the accuracy of the fS copies 
of such few texts aa It was possible to check. 
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Mon for ffoni (No9. 16-43; pi. 20 and 21 ond 6g8. 3 and 9) 

Tlicsc texts arc inscribed on the walls of a small watch tower having the above 
name ond visi bic on the horizon no rlh of t he Tabu k*Tuymu road u bn at eight k ilometers 
norUi-west of the latter (above, pngc 26). Nos. 18-20, 26-27, 30, 33. 36-38 and 
perhaps 42 flppCitr Co be ordinary Timm texts both paleographtcully and itt content, 
but for the reomUider I’rnf. Win nett has proposed the name ^Taymanltc'. The alphabet 
of both groups is very dose to Winnett'a Tliuniudic A (kcc WLT), but the con ten I of 
the two dilTers. In the Taymaniic group there tire tVequcni references to (he deity flin, 
which name is not foiiiid in the oclicrs. Prof. Winnett lias recorded and published a 
number of texts from Jebcl Ohuaatm, cast of the road a few kilometers south 
of Taymu, in ARNA- The god fini was introduced into Tayinn about the sixth-lifth 
comury a.c.» so either the watch tower was disused by then, or the guards—whose job 
must have been pretty tedious—filled some of their leisure momcuis by recording 
their names and remarks about It would not be surprising to find a ring of such 
towers around the capital, similar to the ring of towers, e.g., around Iron Age 
Amman. (See the discussion by Winnett in AKNA, p. 33ff.). 

The majority of the texts ore found on (he east side of the tower (cf. HCH p.3), 
and the only one on a faUen stcaei no. 32, lies at the north cast corner of the cast face; 
it Appears to have fallen afHr the text was inscribed. The north face hnd n fair number, 
the west and south only a very few. 

16. I BySimm? 

b hm.. son oflim. . 

ynj is known from Saf (C 53. 1880, etc.), and cun mean 'lion*: the end nfthc 
second name is not clear. Perhaps the dot in front of the / Is intended as :in \ and the 
name is 'l$m, otherwise unattested. 

17. [ Swb hhdtyt n$r l$lm By Shawwab (he ^ndrlyat?; he gave aid 

to $lm. 

Mim is known from S&b (C 414/1), but Swh is new. The expression up- occurs 
again in nos. 21, 2S, 32, 34. and coukl alternatively mean 'victory to which 1 
think it must do Id no, 25 where no names are mentioned. The feminine ending of 
hfi^yf Is peculiar; a district is mentioned in R 3853/1 i-12 Qat., and is found 

in Qat (R 3S66/7, etc.. J 237, etc.) and Sa (C 640/1 and R 4193/3 bnw Perhaps 

it could be a mis-spelling for Ar. .ba^iyraK *troop of men'. See also no, 40, identical. 

18. I mfy bn ‘t‘? By Migy son of f 7 

This and 19 are read fh>m the photo only, haviog been missed when examining 
the original, and (he reading of the second name is very doubtful. MA|iy is known in 
Saf as a proper nnmc (HCH 83, $1) 37, 1000), and as a tribe (HSIM 49217). 

19. I 'q§r By 'Aqsar. 
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Tht nuiiB is known from Sab (C 204/4). 18 and 19 would appear to have been 
wriiien oOer Ihe face had been drawn. 

20. hrd. ’tiwklw.. ,swt1 

Reading from tlie photo only, and kitors are damaged by taler wa»n$: ft seems 
to be tm appeal to the goddess r<;lw. 

21. m kfr :b’jl nisr l|l n\ $oinka 0 r son of * tji; he gave aid to $lm. 

Tlw first name is new, nnd could mean ‘§amnj (|Im) U lofty’; but cf, f^r*l in 
JSTiuim 521. *Ijl is kitown from Saf (C 389, 390, etc.) and Sab (C 445/1). Tlic same 
person is recorded in WTay 2 and 3. 

22. bmk'l ^n'l BuMakk'el Ghulhfin’el. 

The first name oceurs again in WTay 35 and 36 but Is otherwise unknown; mk, 
however, is common in Saf (C 2484, 3613, SIJ 388,389 etc.). iM means ‘to destroy*. 
For the ^ in the second name see no, 9. No root ^{n is known, but it could perhaps 
derive from iwt; the name is new. 

23. htnyt bn ^aniiyat son of 

Imf :q n m R r TMT, slave of Man ftf 

I^amiyai is known from Saf. Min, Qat and Sub. From the form of the fi, b and/^ 
this might well be a Lih teat. The second name could be, perhaps, Ar. inathA'a in the 
JV form? Or On+t'l lo any case, hitherto unknown, nut/ii probably the deity of that 
name (ftNP I p. t8): as a proper name Muntfis known from Saf (C 2819, 3309) and 
Tham(Hu 501,20). 

24. Among the present group of texts there are two further examples of this 
expression, in 31 and 41, but in both these latter it is preceded by a name. The presect 
text begins with im, ‘and*, on a separate stone (perhaps added after completing the 
main text), and there is no reference to any person. There la space between the w and 
the bull's head for two or three letters to make a personal name, but no letters have 
ever been there. So short a seateoce, introducing as it dees a verb Uwy not before 
encountered in these texts, is difficult of interpretation, particularly aa no indication 
is given as to how the words divide up (but see 41). Tentatively 1 would suggest the 
following division and reading: 

w mn sm’ Islm Itwy And he who hearkens to $lm (let him) 

bend himself (bow down?) 

kwy U thus Ibe VUI forto of the Ar. kwiya, but it is uncertain whether the subject is 
the worshipper or the deity; in the latter case it could read 'And if anyone hearkens 
to sIm, he (the deity) will incline btmself (be gracious)*. Prof. Winnetl baa found the 
expression at Jebel Ohunaim, WTay I and 2 (ARNA, pp. 93-96. where he offers an 
altemaUve reading). 

25. n§r Islm Victory to I 

As there are no names in this text I suggest this alternative reading (see 17). 
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26. nm fJy flyT«Jly* 

In view of the / of fly, (be first letter must be ii. The name Is found in JSLih 121/2, 
and means bmb'. 

27. Iidtn h$( kb'i O D(n. listen to Kabb*el 

w ’m'l and 'Amm'Hl 

The name dfn a a deity is well known in Thcun (Hu 261,40; 472, 3, etc.: JSTTumi 
259, 262, etc.). For the reading of Zip/ «e BIT p, 192, where G rim mc*x sugsostinn that 
imp. of n/tfofa is discussed. Both personal names are now; the lin>t ctmtd 
derive from kath to overthrow, and (he second from 'amah to hope. f( is unlikely to be 
n theophorlc name with *Uinrn. It is curious that two dilTcrent afep/ts arc used in this 
jiame. 

28. 1 Imn b'm* By TammlD son of 'Ainraa* 

Tammfin is known from Saf (C 47, 525, etc.); there is an extremely doubtful 
example in Tham (JS 47), 'Araroa* is new; cf. Ar. •amm* uusiable, irresolute. 

29. bnhy nm *$d From Nahiy is leanness; by *Asad. 

For the form of the ^ see oo. 9. The root should be ^ meaning 
thinness, leanness. Prof. Winnett, however, considers it the Tham equivalent of 
Ar. ghayth, rain or vegetation. 'A^d (the last letter is a little uncertain) is known from 
Saf (0 262,293, etc.). 

30. bnhymn?kT'mU ws?J?‘ 

Apart from the invocation to nhy, little can be made of this text, the letters bdng 
very unclear, except for * m h w. 

31. b*rl b klb mn sm* l$lm Itwy Bu'Aral son of Kalb etc. 

The first name occurs in Ibam (JS 478, where the second name might also be kib), 
deriving possibly from woral, tbc monitor lizard. Kolb is known fhom all dialects 
with the exception of l^a^. For the rest, see no. 24. 

32. t'l:b*lw:fl4r:sntd$lm Tliu'al son of'Alw; he gave help (for) 

a year to $]in. 

Thu'al (fox) is koown from Saf (C 838, LP 234) and Tham (Til 38). "Alw is new, 
but the forms *lwt and 'Iwy are known. The last ituee words (happily divided up by 
the writer) are capable of other interprecadons; if ^victory' were read forn^, then snt 
could perhaps^Ar. saniyah, 'splendid, magnificent’, or jcnoh, *ba^TeD^ 

33. This text was lufortunately not copied on the spot, and the first three 
letters ace partly ia shadow; the latter part is damaged by a wasm, and the whole text 
is very roughly hammered on the stone, making reading from the photo difibult. 

I suggest: bnby. r k b 1 h ' ? but can make no sense of it. 
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34. bhirkt:n$r I$lm BubaSbvikat; be gave aid to 9l!Q 

Tlie name appears agaio at J. Ohuoaim (WTay 2): apart from this it h unknown* 
and is a very peculiar construction it it really means 'son of (he company*. 

35. I ‘ 17 r? . K y J ‘ r k b 1 cannot make sense of thU. 

36. sq* h .kl Saqa' son of [Majkk’el 

Tile letter before k was obliterated by the carving of the ball's head, can 
mean In enllidCi or a piece of cloth; for mkH see 22. This text seejns to be identical to 
WTay 36, 


37. . q .... 1 m L' The text seems to have beea obliterated; the 

wasm is contemporary, judging by the degree ofpacinition. 

38. bnhy hrbb nm wqr bhn Prom Naliiy are the doud$| by Waqur 

son of Hann7 

Ar. rabSh means 'clouds*, and is a possible reading. Wsqur is known from Sat 
(C186.2077; SIJ 420) and Sab (C 603/9). Hann (or Hauo) is found in Saf (C 847, etc.; 
LF 851) And 'Huun (Hu 520, 42), Tlie sign suggested as m is badly made, but can 
scarcely he anything else; w is curicus In having the cross stroke only halfway across 
the circle. The reading of the last name is uncertain, as the final sign Is not like either 
of the other n's in the text. Read pephnps 17 hashsfi means liv^, happy, and is known 
from Saf(SU919. WH 1613). 

39. . r z d r r ddn w?' 77 The expression ddn Nvar agalnat Dedan*. 
is found again in WTay 21-23 at J. Ohunalm; the rest of the text is unintelli^hle, 

40. hn Swb bb^ryc off l^lm ^a(k)rdA son of Shawwab the ^a^riyat; he 

gave old (o slm. 

The first name was copied by me on the spot as and chough Che photo does 
not seem to bear this out entirely, ] think my copy of the original is more reliable, 
yakr is known in Saf (C 667, 4346) and Sab <C %^7). See 17 for the rest. 

41. Im y*zrl:binn:mn rd* 1 By Ya'zaril son of LRM; let he who 

sUn Itwy hearkens to $lm bend himself. 

y*zrl is found at J. Ohuoaim, WTay 12 and 13. and in JSS68; it seems to mean 

* *11 will punish'. The letters of Che second name are absolutely clear, but it is unknown 
as name or root; only one name begituing /r is known, fr'm on the Aden 
Museum statue base no.60.6l1, unpu^hed (Qat), It could, perhaps, be a mistake or 
contraction for 'Irm. which is found in Min, Qat and Sab. For the rest of the text see 
24, but it appears from the photograph that there may be a word divider over the 

* of m\ but the photo was taken in shadow and (be present print is made from a 
colour transparency, and the suggested divider is far from certain. 
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42. *qwl b jby ? ’Aqwal son of Thabay 7 

A loRtftiive rending; Uie letiers are very lighOy hammered on iho stone and ihc 
form of some is most peculuir. 'A^wol is unknown as a name, but ^^7 is found once 
in Snb (R 4d38/l); it couid mean 'most tatkative*. It might, pcriiups, be read as '(in-i 
(crosseyed), which is known from Saf (SIJ 922). Thabay is aiKO unknown, hut {hw 
occurs in Snf, Qat and Sab; it means 'to gather together*. 

43. I yzkr h *sy* By Yazknr the 7? 

Yazkar is new, but nkr is found in Saf and Thom. The object is obscure: ilicre is 
no root V, and the II form of xy' means 'to daub or piaster'. 


Saq'a Sortf Murr (Nos. 44-57; plate 22 and fig. JO) 


A sdection is offered here of some texts from this site (for which, see above p. 28) 
which wore orl^nally copied by PhMby and published in BP II under the number 363; 
some have been treated by A. iamme In his Thamudic Sliidies.** These demonstrate 
again the unreliability of Philby’s copies and his way of splitting up texts and omitting 
(or adding) letters apparently haphazardly. The following are equivalents: 


44«Fh363 Ba3:rrs p.29 

45s aal: JTS note 21 

46* aa4: fTS p. 29 

47- aa3: JTS p. 29 

48* aa6:JTSp.lM2 
49* aa7 

50* 8dl 


51*Ph363 ad2 
52* ad3 (part) 

53* k 

54* not recorded 

55* 363J 

56* not recorded 

57* 363ac7 


Only the following can dearly be divided up:—44, 47, 497, 53, 54, 55, 56 (the 
end of a text only) and 57. The remainder are a jumble, and as 1 did not see any of 
them myself I hesitate to offer a reading of them; I have, however, made tracings of 
what 1 think may be there, but these ore not intended (o be definitive. 


Quroyyah (Nos. 58-62; plate 23 and fig. 10) 

Dr. Moritz copied eight Hiam texts here In 1906,’^ of which nos. I, 4 and 6 were 
found and copied again; bis no. ] requires no corrections, but 4 and 6 do. 

58.*Mofitz 4. 

1 b's hijlt. By Bu's, the feet. 

The name is known from Saf (C 18 3-4). Tham (WTay 18) and Min (R 2814/3). 
** A. JtCQfde, TtumwOe Wuhiflsteo. D.C.. IS6S. 

*' S. Morkz. ‘AuttlfloB Jo dor Arabia Pvrtcft HI: Orcs«*. in MUMta li* h fa^aUi OritaisU Untvenili do 
$1. iMcph. Vol. lit (190S). 
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The feet referred to miuC be thou Kcompanying the text on l]ie right; th&t on the 
extreme right uems to be later than the rest. 

58n.« Moritz 6. 

"r^l.IVy Hand copy only, no photo. 

59. 1. .d y d w <1 d This text Is un a stone In the soiiUt wall of the 

little tower on top of the eitndcl hill ut (he Cful end. The stone is hndly shnltercil nnd 
the text Is obscure, but may pci'hnpf! invoke in some wny the help *>r7fnr ‘he who loves', 
(of. no. 67), 

60. b’lh The name is known in 5ar(tP 551, Wf{ 3037). 

and could derive from eitlier ha'affi/i Onsk, scent hug. or from n'lihha to worship. 
It Is found on a fallen roek on a high tcrrnce at the south east corner of the ciindcl 
hill, and li accompanied by tv great number of drawingx of all kinds nnd periods. 
Almost nil the fallen rocks In this area ore so covered (see PI. 23), but inscriptions nrc 
few; 5B and 58a were from here, also the oilur Moritz texts. 

61. hbbbn There is n suspiciously circular fluking of the 

stone In fVont of the/i as though iv might originally have been there, so one could rond 
the name as Wahnb-babban, or WaJiab^nban, both of which are unknown: there is 
no room for more than one letter. This text is on a narrow rock layer under an over* 
hang on the north side of the citadel hill, at a point which Is a popular cum pfng ground. 

62. -Ph358x (Sk BP 11) 

I mnbm By Monbam. 

The name Is ramilfor from the Old Tutament, but this Is Its lIrsL appeumnee In 
South Semitic; there Is a possible example In WH 3463, but this could also be 
The root nafMiM mcAns to groan or roar. 


Jiaw^vt^ah (Nos. 63~€6: fig. 10) 

These few Themudlc texts were copied during a short visit to the site, and are on 
the rocks io a gully south of the temple: Pbilby had copied some ofthem under no. 317 
(see BP U). No photograph was token. 

63. do ^b mdr This is Dbabb Mudar? 

An unsadsfactory reading, though both names arc known from S&r(C 348, 921 
etc. for dbt C 2145, WH 562, etc. fer mdr). 

64. -Ph 3I7f 

wdd ‘rb nSf f jht? ’Arab loved Nashaf? passionately ? 

•rb Is known in Saf (C 768, etc., HCH 99) and Tham (TIJ 58), but Is new. 
Sht could® At. shthivah, passion, longing etc. The reading is only a suggestion. 
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65, 'Mms 'Abshoms. 

Tlie ficcond letter looks more like r than b, and the third could read n, but 
is known from Qac (R 4I62/I). 

ddrnPh 3l7u. 


Sfiiraivon (Nos. 67-74; plate 22 and flfi. 10) 

Sec p. 26 for t\\t location of this site, 

67. hints s'd bwddy 0 Shiuns. help with my love, 

w 'n .... And [am ... . 

Cr. WTI 23, wlierc r^w, nhy and 'iram are all invoked for the same purpose; also 
Hu 516,20. It was unkind of somebody to obliterate the suppliant’s name so that the 
deity, not knowing who he was, could not answer his prayer. 

68. yf bn 'rin l)(r)s Yaild* son of 'Arshan; he is dumb? 

A Lib text. Ydfla* is found in Lib, Saf. Tham, Min and Sab; 'Arahnn Is found in 
Lib (J$ 384/4). The Inst word Is only a suggesiion; the middle letter is not clear, and 
there seems in fact to be room for a larger letter than r. This Is accompanied by a 
drawing of a huntcmiin exactly similar to those at Wady Mu^tadil (no, 3) and Mcda'in 
SuHh. 

69. n't (7) 4 w b . $ n't is known from Saf (C 1965, etc.; WH 23 80, 

etc.); for the form of the f cf. no. 76.1 cannot interpret the rest of the teu. The sign 
read os n could also be read as r (see no. 53). 

The above texts are on the north foce of the hill in the centre of the valley, south 
of the track; 70 and 71 are on the small hill south of the preceding. 

70. h’ws s*d ,... 0 ’Awals, help -,,. 

U seems os If '\vs is being invoked here as a deity; it is common as a name, 
standing by itself or iu combination with deitieSi but cf. aUo ‘M't (R 3737, Min. 
WH 2664, 2689 Saf). 

71. wdd ntl mslyi Naihal loves Msslyt. 

Nathal Is known from Tham (TIJ 422, BP II 370b). Moslytis unknoNvr, but mfli Is 
known from Saf (C 1834) aud means ‘active’; m^fyt could be a diminutive. 

72-74 are in gullies on the north side of the valley, north of the track; copies are 
from colour slides. 
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72. wdd bdn smm Bodan loves Samdm. 

DAdan is common in Saf (C470, 502, etc.) und found once in Thiim (WFE 30), 
Samflmu found to S6f(C4d3, B22, etc.) and once in Thom (WTI 99); it means 'iictlve, 
slender*. 

72. zhl tmn bdn nt Tamtniln shunned Budun; he le(\ the place. 

A tentative reading again. THc third letter U not certain, and Is very sinuN fur /: 
it is not, however, n asls evidenced by the other two examples of this letter. Ar. zolmfa 
*to shun, avoid'. See 28 for Um. Badan is in the previous text, perhaps the same person. 
Ar. mta'a 'to leave a place*. Prof. Winnett suggests reading xhrt ZuUmt the 

catcher of thieves. 

74. hmnt w rbb bd Ulnmiannt and Rabib drove (animals) 

along quickly. 

The reading Is proposed by Prof. Winnett. I had read iv I bhffy tnmt, *And for 
BuBSitlbi tranquility': but the problem of sorting out the signs for 4 f Iiaa not 
yet been satisfactorily settled. There is a possible example of bmiU in JSThnm d4Si 
rabfb i s known from Saf (C 2927,2329), Them (TIJ 16) and Sab (C 902/2). Ar. lta4o has 
the above meaning. 

[n addition to the above Thom texts there are two brief Nabut&ean graPUi, 
which are befog dealt with by J. T. MlUk (below, p. 59). 


Meda'lrt Salih (Nos. 75-62; Rg. JO) 

It is curious that out of the nine texts giveo bore, only two can be identified with 
JS, Wz., JSLib ]4»76, and JSTham 15*78. Tune did not, however, permit a thorou^ 
examination of Jebel Athlib, whicli is the only place where JS record graffiti. Hand 
copies were made on the spot, and the present drawings are from colour slides. 

Libyanite. 

75a. lm'& bn *fiy H&n'ih son of ’Af$ay 

b. hn’bn yrf * Hfini* son of Yarfa' 

Hfini' is common In Saf, Them and Min, and hn't is frequent in Saf and Thazn. 
’Afsay is known from S^, Tham, Min and Sab, while Yaria* Is known from Tham 
(JS 521) and from Min and Qat as a place or tribal name. 

76*JS 14 

msk bn Masik son of 

zdt Zaidat. 

Masik Is common in Saf, Lib. Min and Sab. Zaidat is found in Saf (C 4717; 
WH 2560): the form of the last letter is curious (cf. no. 69). 
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Tbomudie. 

77. sqm '1 

The readings are doubtful, and except for Che 

78«>«iS IS verb sijm and (he name m'n, do not yield any 

. 1 sense. 

m*n7 

79. 1 ^ bn h'n By Gha^^ son of Ha*un. 

is known from Sar{StJ 978) and Tliam (TLF S, S8. etc.); Ha*us is new, 
cf. Ar. hauft, tranquil I ly, modesty, etc. 

80. mbh t^ejlAb, lover of 

mmj MMi 

Again the problem of b find U reading appaiencly the same sign for two 
dilTercnt letters. I:(a(f8b (or is knovm from Saf (C 2817), Sab (R 480^) and 
Qat (MAG 25/2. with m). Is a curious form, perhaps derived from Ar. ma^o 
*tospiC, eject*. 

81. wd'l Wadded 

^.n* dhu .n* 

Wadd'el is known from Saf, <tnd Sab. The second letter of line 2 looks 

incomplete, but is so in the original, aitd could perhaps be a very small J.^Jn'm is found 
in Snb (R 4194/1). The text could indeed be Sabacao. 

62. wddfhbb Love to I;lab2b 

wdd bbb 

The two lines are the same, the lower being but a poor copy of tbe upper and 
omitting the/ tjabib Is found in lili, Thom and Sab. 

83. *1H b Ihn ’Allh son of Lahn 

' AUh is common In Saf (C 422,461, etc.), and Lob d occurs once in Tbaa (£ut 81) 


Af‘*Vh Muieum (No. 84; plate 23) 

This inscription is on a stone preserved in the Municipality, as part of a local 
museum. Reference has already been made to iSlib 49, see p. 39. It, and tbe two 
Minaean Inscriptions, 85 and 86. also in the museum and discussed below by Prof. 
Beeston, are new. 
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Li^yanite. 

84. b]ny;bbt:i^^bt b]uilt tiic botiftc tor DhuGhoUat 

g'jrdi'w^rt ajtd gui dunce 

l*he other half of this tnscription is not known« und as it \\as been curcfully 
broken in half for building purposes it seems likely that it runy srUl con^e la Ilglii lit 
some house. It seems less probable that It is still buried, (o rtvciil in lime the situ of 
the t^ple of one of the chief deities of the Libyanitus. 

Note the peculiar form of tl^^, with i1>e oblique stroke stunin}* Half way down 
the upright (cf. the ^ in JS 49). The w also is peculiar, open on the left upt^er side und 
with only upper and lower stubs for the vertical line. 

The omission of the personal pronoun after x'ti and '^ri is unusual. 


THE MINAEAN TEXTS FROM AL-'ULA 
by A. F. L. Beesion 


85. A Sd. (pi. 24} 

Inscriptions 85 and 86 arc both In a cimracteristie norttv-Mlnaean script slmllur 
to Pireiine’s *$Ude D3'i which according to her chronology belongs to the lirst half 
of the third century b.C.^ In spite, however, of the general similarity bctwcai the twu 
inscripCions, one aottces that the horizotual line of s* In no. 86 is placed dlstlnully 
higher than in 85. and tbe two are probably not parts of a single tcxl. A further 
Indication of this is that whereas ao. 85 yields a text capable, at least, of being read 
continuously, implying that the stone is complete on each side and broken only at lop 
end boUonx, this cannot be so with no. 86, where the extant lines arc mnnifestly 
discontinuous. 

85. 

tfikt/hn/mhmiwmiy 

^brf/w^mriwf^[r)t* 

... ^s^nk'rfryYmVw^y'm 

Although the top of the stone shows clear marks of breakage, which has damaged 
the tops of the letters of Une 1 , it seems possible that line 1 may nevertholeas be the 
beginning of the texL 

J. Hraiuia, Palfofrophte At Imo’lpiiMt «vi^«ro&M i ()95S). 
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1. yh(wb: cp. Sab yhtb (RNP1 p. 215); occurrences of proper narttes with A torms 
in dialects are not uncommon”see another al-‘Ula text, RES 3357/3. The 
restoration ^[/] is dubious; it the third letter is indeed / then it has been ill eagraved 
and distinctly out of vutical; the rastoratioo is however suggested by the occorreace 
of ii clan of this name attest^ for the al*Ula area in RES 3737,37^. 

2. »rrr*: otherwUc unattested and of uncertain etyraoiogy. I would suggest how¬ 

ever that tills text belongs to Che class of texts in which protection for persons and 
property Is secured by the formality of a dedication*” and the verb may hence have 
the sense of'place under divme protection*. fin/inhm‘. see my Deseripiivt Grammar <if 
Epigrapbte Siiu<h ArabUm {1962), §40:10. miyhn \ otherwise unattest^, but apparently 
nn expansion of miy with indefinite sense, 'wlienever*, 'at any time'. The use of w 
joining it to Is not reproducible In English, but is a lickage of the two in¬ 

definite sememes. 

identical pliroseology >a RES 3350/4; the context there Is 
lacking, but the present context suggest a slightly different interpretation from that 
offered in the Repertoire. The verb has no doubt that basic sense of proclaim'.** but 
in cocncctioit with the following phrase 'that which belongs to bis power*, 1 suggest 
it means ‘lay claim (to properly)'. 

4. On the ^brt formula see my remarks in BlOr XV (1953), 200. The line begins 
asyndcticolly with a new section dealing with the dedication of particular objects 
(mentioned in line 5), os distinct from the preceding generalized dedication, 
unattested, is probacy fiwn the same root as the Ssbaean verb ry:B ‘command' 
attested in RES 3910/1 aod QH 126/3 ” 

5. ryum probably the name of an object consecrated, wym may be a second such 
object, or alternatively it may^'ond when', beginning a further section of the text. 

YHXWB S»*VD of the clan QBIL] has 
placed under divine protection all (property) 
whatsoever that at any time 
he may claim as belonging to him. 

He has consecrated and ofilered and dedicated 
[against] damage RYXm and YM 

S6. [HlegibU] _ 

fyiykr/wHys^tf'gJ^y/ ... 

.... /bn/kl/4y^ib^/**^ • * * 

^bfr/ws^mfiyws''l/4n- .. 
y/... ’W> ... 

** A. P. DeatOB. Duerfpfl^e GromfW ofBpIt'Vkic Sonh |S: 13. M. 

** K J&JDfW, Closslficoihn fMmJt tif* litM'lffleiulu^r^t (J94I), H: SnC ta Daitieulit XSS 3357/3. 

** A&S 3350/3 '11 pmUme par le daeuiosnt tfans l6 nmpla do Q/ 

" On Iho Uiiar sec M. HSnier ia C. lUUiiena AiSm^ lit. 121-5. 
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2. Tbc first word should be resloped [nt\ty and the phrasedoj;y clearly recnlls 
Qambnnjan RES 356d/17 'ybmml'krllyyf'm rendered by Rliodokunnkls 'scien 
ge^n jede Auflehnung Icindgcmuchl* and Sabnenn Fn 30/7 'lmn\\vi*kr!wVyyf'n. The 
1 ^ introduces the apodosis {Diseriptlft <irr/;rp;imr § 52:4). 

3. The vert? form could be mterpreted as a Mnfin siwn from u weak root wiih 
strong consonants .f'A and pronoun affix; or us an .vV-predx »itcm from u wink root 
with strong consonants In the nbsence of context here no rendcriuji cun he 
Rtiempted. 

4. /w^V5 Bp. RES 3339/3. 

5. The only readable word is 'kty ’pcrAiit>es\ very common in Minncan texts. 

in the event of contradiction at any time, lot It be 
proclaimed and ... 

... from all that which he .... 

VWS^'L hos consecrated and offered this ... 

.. . perfijmea ... 


INSCRIPTIONS GR8CQUES ET NABAT£BNNES DH RAWWAFAH 

pur J. T. MlUK 

La premiere mcotion dcs inscriptions monumentales de Rawwufnh n dtd fnite pur 
R. Burton. Tits Land of Midlm, L 1879, p. 239. Lorsque io voyageur nngiuis s'dtait 
trouvd» eo 1878, k deux heures do rrmrchc de ohameau au Sud de Ruwwafkh, Ics 
Bddouins lui oni montrd *a fragmeiU of a Nabataean Inscription, finely cut In white 
sandstone: it had been barbarously broken, and two other pieces were ai route. 
The stone is said (o be ten feet long (?). all covered with writings', une allusion bien 
claire, A mon avis, k la grande dddtcace bilingue. Burton ajoute dans lu note que Ic 
fragment nahntden 'was afterwards exhibited at the Hippodrome, Cairo, and was 
oareMly photographed by M. Lacaze* (rapprochement signald par Phllby, letirc i 
Seyrigdu t.5.1958). 

La 2Sium 1910 A NfusU a mtd Rawwafah et a rdpdrd la dddicace bilingue, dont 
il a fait deux estampages (dgards plus tard i Prague?), line inscription nabaidcnne 
(dddicace de Sa'dat sans doule) et une inscription grecque (dddicace de la Iribu 
Rdbalh?)*’. 

* Ilia wcptd in RJilO/S U tendsml ly Husen uid SevItnAC fti • verb, 'brailt*. However, no oiiempi ni 
md«i)4thh ubtineiyQbacure lest has been made since tlidf tidte. and tlieftreneleritis aoaibe resarded 
n whoiiy anuecoieble. 

^ MusK. ay, elr.. fit. U, lM-189. 25S. 291, Sit. 
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H. Si. J. B. Philby as^jourR6 i. Rawwafah du 20 bu 24 j&nvMr 19SI. B a retrouv^ 
ces trois inscrlptioDS et une quairttoie fragmentaire, r4dig£c en grcc. En revisiiant k 
lieu en )9S2 H n"a plus fetrouv6 rmseriptioa nabaUeiinc ni le rnkgmeni grec (passds 
pcu(*£lrc d b collection ds Kh&til ai^Parsj};” U$ deux inscriptions grecques ont M 
publidcs d pariir des copies Phi I by, par fl. Scyrig.** 

Lors de son expidUien orchdobgique en Arabic Sdoudtte. P. Parr, \c 1968, a 
phuiogruphid b gnuide iiis^iption bilinguc. Jl n retrouvd en plus une nouvslk 
uiscription nabuidcnne ci une nouvelk inwripCior grecque. O. t. Harding a fait, en 
mCme temps, doa copies parlielles dcs deux textes nabiU^ns. 

I. (Oprflia /ascriprloiium Semliicnruiij, tl< no. 3641: Recueil des inscriptions 
nabutdennes, prdpard par J. T. Milik et J, Starcky.) 

DMicAce bilinguc, deux grecques et une nabatdenne. du temple de Rawwafbli. 
Hlie date du milieu dc 165 au ddbut de 169 ap. S.^C. 

Six Hgnes du texte grav6e$ soigneusement sur le linteau long d'env. 230 cm. 
(mesurd sur les photos): 1 4re llgne, lettres 2,5 col de haul; 2c ligue, 1,7 citl: 4e ligoe 
(texte nabatden), 2*2 <vn.: 5o ligne, 2,5 cm. (mesures donndes par Pbilby qui igoote. 
dans S3 copie, les lignes 3 et 6). 

Copie Phiiby (carnets PhUby, pp. 93-94 no. 33S5; *20/1/51'; il a fait aussi un 
'rubbing* de cette inscription); irois sdnes des photos J. E. Dayton (plates 26-29): 
copie Harding (partlelle et seulemenl de in partie nababenne). 

Transcription 

aLu/lov npvr^wuv r^>' Oacordraiv Koapoteparipojv SifiaorQu fifylcrujp 

Apftgyuuo&y Mdpnov A6pn)iipv *Avt<vk6«v «ol Awxlov ^ Adfuj^^ov fTalr4p<uv 

mrplSot t6 tw}*' Scf^viiTvCiv ftdw ^oewte tTenv. 60 /stiffi ]-STA KoBiiSpijottf' 
ffpoTflo(tr5f] ^ ix /acune rTeiJM, 25 lettrts K]olyTw I’Amerteu 

*v43avc»Toa Trpur^irroP ovTWTpar^/QU •. .?• 

B. * ‘L SLM' DY MTA/lJff r)A^Zr[A0L d'wv. 30 /e/rwMRQSl' WRLYS 

•NTWNVNS WLWQYS 'WRLYS WRS DY 'AMHY' vocal DNH NWS* DY 
*BDT SRfCT TMWDW QDMY Si?ATH LMHW (Sj»H MN YDHM 

(Af L'LIM vacat W^fFYT 'NTSTYS ’DJWTS HOM W!^' ^acme d'tnv.XO feiins] 

C. *Sft\ Koi iuTOtefiaT^imp Aaurdpcuv [Mldpxou [AAlpr^A^v* 

A^TWKtvev ^ Kol Aovxiov AO/n^A^v O^pov £*^(wr&v) *ApfifnaK&v [Afi) 3 i]*cwp 
n&p9u<&v ^bcyt^jorwi' lui tvO ^avr^s olf*rov alAr^rd r£v ^<tiU>v^X{vC)p yocat. 

• OtPttaphic^/oMnutlOCiW 1951, «S-4S9: Phllby, <fp. ctt.. fn. 5, 144-4?. 154,1«. 

** S^i. H., 5/rla XXXtV 1957, 259-261: 'AAilquIiBi vriennei 44* (ef. J. « L Retort. *DulMJn 4fil< 
iraphique*: AtMt to Slinht Gffe^nuLXXW 1959, 247 no. 4B2: StippltHHffl»m Epigraphfdii" QraetHnt 
XIX, ne. B99), 
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Le coxte C continuait sur le pilastre qui supports it rcxtT^mil<! gauche de I'cpistyk 
(cf. Sutleilii, nos. p. 217 and plate 18). 

2. Champ luscril 35 cm. dc long. 8 cm. de hauC marge d^prinule t droitc. large 
dc 15 cm. Deux photos Parr (plate 30); copic Hurdiig, 

' Kc&0'> aW’^riXeott' ^ Krtl rj UpA\> iea$€Up6f>ni>. 

La On dc la dddicace se tmiivnit sanit Joule iiir ie pilusirc droit dc b pone, dont 
le iextcs'idcntifie,Jc pense, avec Tinscrlptlon publi^e parSeyrig: 

3. Longueur actuelle 24,7 cm.; liuuicur 8.5 cm.; murge diiprimile ii droitc. large 
de 17.2 cm. Hnincur dcs Icttrcs 2.5 an. 

' (W A(ouKiov) ^]sv8(pu ^ [itptofiturfoS) 3yrtirTpaT(‘i'iyup). 

Traduction 

A. Tour Ja dutde ^tern^le de la puissance des tris dtvin? molt res du monde, tr&s 
grands Augustes, vainqueum des Anrknicna, More Aurile Antonfn et Lucius Atirik 
V^s piires de la perrk, b| nation d& Thamouddens n fondd [k temple .. .]• par ks 
soins ct do par la pcr[:iuaxto/i ... de Q]uintus [Antlstiua Adventus, kgat dcs Augu&tcs 
proprdteur., 

B. Tour le salut dcs dominateurs du monde eniier, |.... Mure] Aurile Antonin ct 
Lucius Aur^e Vdrus, qui soni(les vabqucurs des) ArjTkniens, ceci cst Ic temple qu*u 
consiruit la/A^m//w dcs Thamouddens, (d sovoir) les chef^ dc teur fiddnirlwi, a Hn 
qu'il soft de kur main et </u'll s'y fosse In lilurgie, ch h[ur/awui\ t) Jankil]si par 
les SOI ns d' Anttstius Adventu.s. le gouverneur. [quf.. .] et a mis la palx eurre tux'. 
C+2+?3. 'Pour la victoire et la durde dtemelk des empereurs Cisvs, Marc Aur^lc 
Antonin et Lucius Aurik Virus, Augustes, vainqueuri^ des Armdniens, vainqueura dcs 
Mides. trds grands vainqueurs des Parlhes, et de Icur ruilson toute entidre, b nation 
des Thamouddens a achevd le temple et a consoerd k tdmenos. sous Lucius Oaudius 
Modestus, kgat des Augustes propr^teur'. 

Le lexie nabat^n de la d^dicace bill ague contieut pluaieurs nouveautds lexicales. 
Aind. le titre grec a 4k rendu par la phrase pa rticipiale;'ceux qui Ciennent 

ferms (dani la main) le monde entier\ o(t k Paki du verbe /mk correspond exaclement 
h i& seconde panic du nom compost grec, -kra/or. Ed dehors des noms propres, noms 
des empereurs et du gouverneur, on a transcrit aussi le substantif grec vait Hemple', 
par niiv*. Du bon aranken rdidve le Pa'el de JfmS ‘servir*. Je verbe qu'on cmployalt 
sixrtout pour le service divin dans Jes sanctuairu. comme il en sera encore chez les 
Syrieas chrdtiens. Une expression b)en aromdenne est '(io temple dont les fondacions) 
oot dtd posies de leur main*; fetvd 'poser t plat, nivekr' (dirivis nominaux: 'pavement, 
couche*, korde d’archiiecte'. etc.}. On Is comprendra dajts le sens littiral de 'main* 
d'oeuvre volontaire’ ou blen dans le sens transposi; k kura frais'. 
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Lc noiTi d'ftction (^fyt se retrouvci sous unc forme uppafuiitid, dans une bilingue 
gnJco-pAlmyr^nicnne Inmualre dcs inxeriptions de Pal)‘/nrey X: L^Agora (^. par 
i. Starcky, 1949). p. 79 no. 127. oii le tcrmc sdmitique tradult le grec ffTnvij 
'eniprcAscmcnt, soins*. Duns notro tcxtc, lc nubatilcn ifyl correspond au grcc wp^rp^ 
'cncflumpcmcnt. impulsion’. Lc verbe If/y, d’ou ddrivent ccs deux substaniifs, n'est 
pas I'amnidcji (ii'Jii ’couvrir, proi^gw* (WMy) en arnbe) mais I'arabe b^My) 'fccevoir 
quckju'un uvee cmpresscmenL nvee joie. uvee Imnncur' (lob^JJaiy) Vappliquer &*). 
D'cntrc Ics ncjms vcfbuux nrabes: fiq/iiiwt, Wdyait employ*? 

surtout (Inns tc sens dc *bon occucir, lc troisi^me cst rigourciisenicnt dgal h la forme 
nohutdenne Jc Rawwafalu 

Lea emprunts arabes sonl bicnconnus soitdanslevocabulalro nnbatien eoit dans 
)c Icxique palmyrdnicn. (Is ctoimcnl eneoro moins dons iin rexte nabatieo rfdigb par 
lea Tbomoudbens qui parlulenl une languc arsbe. Un deuxiime vocabb arabe de la 
dddicace de Rawwaf&h esl iirkat ^association, aoebed, eongrdgation*; je Toi rencontri i 
I'autrc cxtnlnii(4 du monde aramden. dans un graifite liatrdcn d’Assour, lx troliiimc 
e'est un verbe, nufi arabe mnw.? ‘mcltre la paix entn 'riparcr un maJheur 

(cii psrlant de Dleu)*. Dans nntre texte ce verbe esi transitlf, done A la 2e conjugaison 
(Pabl), dans son cmplol causatif. 

La rdalisalion de la paix panni las Iribus adminomodcs. qui dtnlent d'ordineite en 
dtatde guerre enCrc ellcs. mdricait fort bion une mention sp*:iale dans une insertption, 
De rnfime 4 Palmyre on enre^icrc pour la posiirlti qu'un personnage a dtd honors 
d'un bustc dans Ic saoctuaire de Bil par *Ics (tribus des) fien$ Komarft ec des Benfl 
Mauabdl, parce qu'il a leur chefet quil a fait la paix entre dies’... iv'bd Sim' 
hynyh^'n; CIS 11 39l5*/n>'. IX (J. Cantlneau. 1933), p. 22 no. 13. Lcs cousins des 
Thamouddens, les Satailes du ddsM syden commdmofent daas leurs inscrlpclons, 
gravdes sur Ics gdets basaJtiqucs, ‘I'aAndc de lu paix entre la tribu Ba’ad et la cribu 
’Awtd'. SNT SLM 'L B‘D W’L *WO; CIS V 4394 el 4446. 

4. iClS» TI. 36424). Inscriplioo nabotdenne de (fois lignes encadrdes par une 
tabula ausata. Bile est gravde au bas d'une dalle perc4e d'uo trou rond. Hauteur du 
cadre 26 cm. (cT. also BuJIctUi 8 and 9. p. 217 and plate 20). 

Tfds photos Parr (plate 31); quclques lettres copiies par Karding. 

La surface de la pierre est h^rtement endommag^ et je o’y recoonds que §LM 
au dibut dc la 2e ligneel WX §LM M... au d6but de la 3e ligne. 


Une inscription onbatienne de Rawwafah q copi6e par Phllby; carnets Pliilby, 
pp. 81-82 no. 310 et 310bis (deux copies et un 'rubbing’; '20-24.1,51'). Texte cacBdf6 
de tabula ansata, longue de 46 cm. et haute dc 25 cm. Je le lis (CIS ,)], 3642^). 



P. PARR, G. I- HARDING AND h E. DAYTON 


fD]N>/ BYf’ DY BN^ S'DT TKL 
•(LJff’BR MGYII^f'DY MN RBTW 

LXffC] ’LH_[B]I^/YT 

*MR'iV' [ j /fOMWN' 

( ]*M«W 

'Ceci k suncUiairc qu'a bTiti Sa'dai, ic prStre ilc 'IJfihil. Ills de Mugfdn, qul esl 
de (la tribu) RubivtQ, k 'IIHliH, le dicu dc ...« grflcc au 7^le dc imlrt Kigncnir [..»]. 
le gouveriieur.— [A gravd ... Dlx] de 'AruirO*. 

Le tcnne byC ^ixiaison'. de mSmc que le grcc g&cof, nc d^signc probublumcnt pas 
ki }c temple princlpa!, el mots une chapclle situ^ d&ns rcnccinie sacrdc 
(Mdrait). 

Lc dicu 'lldhi CLe Dieu’) itoit pa; \cs Tliamouddens: cf. A Van Den 
Branden, Inscripthfu Tftamouefifcmiex, p. 11 «t B.P, II, pp. XV-XVI. Voir cn parltcti* 
Her le graflite lhamoudien B.F. II, p. 34 no. 27 Im 3: 'LH TR *L RDT, que jc 
comprends: "Uah^ regardc (svec bienveiUance) latnbu Rubat', Cette tnbu apporatl 
aussi dans la Trensjordanie cenirale; voir J. T. MjUk> SiudHBIblicl Franeiteonl Liber 
Ahnuus, DC, 1929-1959, p. 3SS. 

la tribu Rubat revlent k Rawwnfoh mSme dans la seconde inscription grecque 
public par Seyrig: 


^ClCSAIOf ^oXiiT Pot^^Oov clK9i6^f*f^a<v> ri teiho. 


Pour le premier mot, ^nigmatique, voir A. Van Den Brandcn, B/hltotheca 
Orlenialls, XV, 1958, p. 9 note 24bis, 

Cc dossier dpigraphiquede Rawwafah, combing avec des donn^cs archdologiques, 
devrait pertnetlre d’esquisser avee assez de ditails I'hlstoire do ce sanctuaire 
thamoiidien. 
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ORAFFrrES NABATfiENS 
par 3. T. MlttK 

Sfiu'ayh 

lx Pholo Ptirr (A22). Inscription? 

t Pkolo PQrf{A23) 

1 :rBBT *):tabdbaf 

Nom proprc plut6t quo masculia. 

X Pholw Purr(A24elA25) 

WXW 'Wfl'iiO* 

4. Photo Pnrr (A26) 

SVHBU/fYJ *WflhbiI&hr 

Une pnrtie dg M tiyod out coupu par la matgc de la photograplue, 

Natfa' Bam Murr 

5. Pliolo Parr 

NI^STB SLM saJut* 

Lo nom propro Naha9}&b, *Bonn«'Fortiine' (oorrespoadant au grec Eutych^\ 
6taitas$e2 r^pandu en Arabic, Syrie. Pbtoidc, PalutlDc... 

d. AU'dessous du prudent 

SLM KHYtW BR M(... ) ‘Salul KehllB flla de M.. / 

L'inscrlptioB n'a paa M achevie par son autegr. 

Sfilrawan 

7. Photo Parr 

Slm ^L$T 'Salut IdaldiaP 

8. Copie Haidiog 

SliW'LHBR B*QT*D 
XM 

'Salut 'Alih fils de Bg*fiqat, jusqa*i Viiemiu^* 


S9 


*• 

Won} liflt for UhyanUo, Tharmidk ond Minacan loxtK 


(P^noral Bama unless ubcrnise stated.) 


'blnf 

6S 

rytjn, subs 7 

M/S 

Ib'h 

4/1 

*bl7i subs. 

86/S 



Jtwy. V. 

24.31,41 

'tn, subs. 

9412 

zdt 

76 

Irm 

41 

*da^ V.7 

85/3 

adlh 

4/1 

Im, ptep7 

41,71 

*rti» 

68 

zbi, V. 

73 

Ihn 

83 

sulks? 

43 

ayrfbfj 

2/1 



'fty 

7Sa 



miyhn? 

85/2-3 

*<iir 

18 

sbff, V. 

8S/4> 8<V4 

mbb, subs. 

80 

'^1 

42 

sri> V. 

85/4 

mtk 

76 

•W? 

ia/3 

s'd, V. 

61,70 

mslyt 

71 

*Ih 

83 

s'yiJ 

83/1 

mdr 

63 

•ml 

27 

sfr, subs. 

1/6 

miy 

18 

'm* 

28 

«I‘ 

36 

inq*d, subi, 

1/3 

'fti pro. 

11/3, 67 

sqm, V. 

17 

mtcV 

22.36 

‘W8, D.? 

70 

uni', V. 

65/4,66/4 

miry)? 

80 

*wsn 

m 

sin*, V. 

24.31,41 

mn. pro, 

24, 31, 41 



smm 

72 

mhbm 

62 

Vj? 

8 

Slltl 

32 

mnf, D. ? 

23/2 

taVl 

31 

swd 

7 



b*s 

$8 



nl, V,? 

73 

blh 

60 

5*1, subs. 

l/I 

0)1 

71 

bt> subs. 

m 

tois,P. 

67 

nSf 

64 

bdn 

12,73 

Iht, udv? 

64 

W, V.? 

11.11.23 

b'db 

un 

Swb 

17,40 


32, 34,40 

be. Tram. 

W2 



n't 

69 

bUfkt 

34 

rb'l 

14 

nm. pren, 

26, 29.38 

bbn? 

38 

S'irm 

13 

tthy, D. 

29. 30. 



sicn, D. 

J7, 21, 24. 


33. 38 

mu' 

23/2 


23, 31, 32, 



(mn 

28. 73 


34,40.41 

b'n 

79 



SIP? 

16 

hbbbn? 

61 

Jby 

42 

smki^ 

21 

hjt, V. 

27 

n 

32 



hifyl 

9 



drr, fubs. 

39 

hi^ 

40 

j’b? 

8 



hn 

38 

io'7 

81 

ily 

26 

hn’ 

75b 





hA'h 

75a 

bbb 

82 

•bd, subs. 

4/2 

bn mhra 

85/2 

bjj 

7 

•1*1 

18 



W.v. 

74 

VI 

21 

«V 

10 

bdryMrf.t 

11,40 

•rb 

64 

Wts, V. 

85/1-2 

btb? 

80 

'fT.V. 

1/4,5-6 

wd'l 

81 

6mlb 

d 

'Id 

29 

wdd, V. 

39, 64, 7), 

bmai 

14 

'V\ 

1/2 


12,82 

bJcyt 

23 

'Iw 

32 

wddy, subs, 

61 

MrKadl. 

68 



wqr 

38 

bm^Q 

IS 

8U. V. 

29 

wbb'l 

U 

bsbr 

2/2 

Oln’l 

22 

whbbbn 7 

61 



8d 

79 

whWh 

5/J 

dui, D. 

27 





ddo> pi. 

39 


75a 

y’wa'l 

86/4 

db 

63 



yd* 

3/2 

dib^ D. 

1/3,4/2, 84/1 

qbl. dsn 

85/J 

yrT 

13b 

dn, pro. 

63 

qdm? 

12 

yslbs, V. 

86/3 

dbi pn». 

I/d 



ysa% V. 

86/Z 



kb'l 

27 

yss'qs, V, 

85/3 

rbb 

38 

k'mn 

1/2-3 

yzfcr 

43 

rbb, Subs. 

74 

W, fttfv. 

85/1 B6/3 

y'arf 

4j 

qlt. fubs. 

SS 

klb 

31 

y'kr, V, 

86/2 

liw 

10 

kUh, sdv. 

1/3-4 

yr 

Uf2.6i 

r*iiJbr 

6 



yhlwb 

#5/1 





ms ^ 



















Pkie ** Naq'a 9Anl Murr. Si one enirni 
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PREUbnNAKV SUSVET IN t^.W. ARABIA 1968 


Tji Pari II of this article U« ftil/>winBabbrevjaiiQns are used. 

ARNA P. V, Winnetl and W. L Koed« Ancifnt refcrtfs/rom fiorifi AnAla, University of 
Toronto Proas. I9?<i. 

BiOr Blblh/heeti OrieNiaUf, Leiden. 

BIT A. vBa den Brandoti, La inscriptfons Louvain, |9$0. 

BP A. vnn den Branden. L«s fexw Vtftrn9M/4tnt t/e Phllb/y t & II. 1956. 

C Corpi^r fitjeripihom SeHiMcftnm, pari tV South Arabian, port V Sekfollle. 
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Bos primigenius and the Bone Spoon 

by John Nandris 

Bonfi spoons with a V-base to the bowl are a weli-dedDOd trait which appears to 
be specific to tho First Temperate Neolithic of south oast Europe. They iher^ore to 
some extent reinforce the clehoitfoQ of this early aspect of the Europena Neolithic, aod 
may help to indicate some r^tiooshlps outside it. They should be considered against 
the background of other aspects of the First Temperate Neolithic (or ‘FTN') and its 
characterisatioa*, which cannot be done in full here. Since many of the individual 
examples, and even sites, mentioned cannot be said to be published (he list may not be 
quite exhaustive, and accarate enumeradon is difficult. But some general points of 
Interest can already be made in connection with this trait. Since they are so general it 
ts perhaps excusable to extend them briefly with reference to areas outside the F7N. 
iDcludiog the Hungarian copper age, and to some traits other than bone spoons, such 
as the Slotted Antler Sickle, and (he bone studs of the FTN and Baodkersmik. 

Definition of ihe Type 

I. Osteological traits 1 

It ia dear tiiat in many Instances within the FTN area the bone spoons are made 
from one particular bone of a particular animal. Ihey consisteotly display all or some 
of the features mentioned, including both osteological and technological traits. 
In the first place the usual dimension of the spoons must be considered, 'this is 
controlled by osteologies] factors, namely by the available length and thickness 
obtainable from whatever boue was used. It is not possible to give a complete statistical 
verification, because of incomplete publication, the loss of some examples, the many 
breakages, and the iatense wear to which some bowls have been subjected. But from 
the data available and from handling about a third of the material, it seems just as 
meaningful in the circumstances to assert that the range of lengths for good coroplete 
specimens is from c. 12 to n cms., with c. 14 to Id cms. as the most usual length. 
*^0 thickness of the shaft Is commonly between 1 and l.i cms., sometimes reaching 
almost 2 cms. in one dlmusion at the base of a thick shaft. The width of the bowl ia 
usually about 2 to 2.5 cms.. but may reach over 3 cms. These dimcosiotis come 
within osteologlcal limitaiions, while the length of the bowl is of course technologically 
determined. Other ostoological traits are the sulcus or groove which may appear on the 
rear of the shaft; the cancellous tissue holes commonly present ia the lower half of the 

' Nandrii, i. Q~, The SsveioptDQiil •!»(] relatloniXipi or (bo mtUst Croek NMlithk*. Vov Vot. S, no. 3, 
JdmISTQ, 193-213. 
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shaft, slmwing that ttie boae is here approaching an articular end; the transverse groove 
at the base of the shaft —q natural surface which does seem on occasion (o be part of an 
articular surface; and RnaUy a small foramen wliich may be rustural and is sometimes 
present on the front of tl;c handle near the base. In soino cases the bowl and shaft are 
slightly angled to each otiwr, or the shaft is slightly wavy, suggesting the configumtion 
of a hone outline. 


ii. Technology and function: 

These spoons were made from particular Jong bones, with a standardised method 
of maflufnerure. That much is clear from the consistency of the product over the FTN 
area, and the method and form are transmitted and hence culturally derived. Labour- 
saving must be reckoned with in the sdectloc of the bone and technique employed. 
The spoons are oftcB highly ftnished, with thin wcU-poIished bowls. The shape of the 
bowl is usually an elongated oval in the FTN, and a rounder shape in Bulgaria and 
Anatolia. The V-base Is sharp and may even be sliEditly undercut. A slight point 
replaces it in Bulgaria or Anatolia, at the base of the more rounded bowl which u 
found in those areas. Even in the PTN area some spoons may show a peak in profile 
at the base of the bowl, rather than any marked 'V. The handle may continue as a 
ridgo or spine along the back of the bowl. 

Flint tools were presumably used to make these spoons, and where the polish is 
less complete than usual scratch marks can been seen on the inside of the bowl in some 
cosea, deriving because of their position presumably rather from manufacture than 
wear Some exainples have been worn down tiU the bowl is a mere stump, or the 
comers have been worn asymmetrically from right or left handed use. This intense 
wear is a notable trait of the V-base spoons. Ceorgiev has suggested the function of 
soraping flour oft querns, noting chat at AsrxiaSka spoons were found near the querns 
in houses. That fVon Delievo near Preslav in Bulgaria was found near the hearth, and 
Chat from Bubonj In Serbia was in a pit with pottery and a figurine. It has also been 
suggested that the function of the spoons was to decorate or smooth potteiy. Since the 
associations seem to be domestic, and the spoons often very d^cately made. It seemi 
to ffle that the most realistic explanatiou of thdr function is that they were used as 
spoons. The nature of neolithic pottery explains the wear quite adequately, and old 
worn examples may ultimately have been used for other purposes, just as as old 
teaspoon might today. To call a spoon a spoon Is banal only to those who con afford 
to disregard the perspective of archaeological time; for eating utensils are just as much 
an adjunct of the neolithic way of life as pottery, furniture or houses. The faa chat 
such things become commonplace at this stage of human development emphasises 
their importance and does not lessen the contrast with what went before. It ought to 
be emphasised that wooden forms may have filled the functional requirements after the 
FTN spoons vanish, and perhaps also to some extent before they appeared. Wooden 
vessels are attested in AnatoUa, and even more recently in the The V-base itself 
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may owe hs characteristic shape to working in bone with a grooving technique, and 
may relate in this way uicbnatdy to the shaping ot the slotted sicldes. Hie sickles Coo 
may have had wooden counterparts In areas of the PTN orSandkeramik where flint 
blades but no shafts are known. 

The category of V-base bone spoons is thus sharply distinguished by osteologicaJ 
and technological traits, us well as by their amhaeologicai and chronologicai context. 
Tliey are true spoons, with a distinct bowl and handle, not merely ‘spatulae*, or even 
handled spatulae, which are flat implements. However varied in outline some spatulae 
may be, the function^] requirement for a spoon is some attempt at hollowing out a 
separate bowl, minimAl Chough this may bo in some cases. Spatulae have a much more 
universal dlsiribution In cultures of many periods and areas. Bone spoons sro in the 
case of the FTN consistently associated with the early neolithic, and vanish thereafter, 
with tlie exception of one or two perhaps Ugniheant examples. The V^base type, 
however, seems to vanish completely. 

Exampfu of spoons ouisfde Iho FTN 

A number of occurreaees of quite wel! deflned spoons, not all by any meajis 
associated with the neolithic, can be recalled before moving on to the FTN. There is, 
for example, the object from a Grave/ilan association at the type site of Za Groftste, 
published by Lacorte^. Good spoons of bone occur Hi Ain Malhho in the Natufian^ 
and also at Jarntc*, and at Till knmaei in the PPN 'B* (Level I) during the mid seventh 
to early sixth MBC ( aireiUcnnium B.C.). From within the same time spaa, probably 
dating frooi the late seventh MBC, come the fiat spatuloe qX Knossos, levd X*, with 
a marked bowl outline but cot hollowed. There are now srx of these from these levels. 
They again precede pottery associations and may be mentioried for their similarity to 
the objects from Donja Branjevina in the FTN, and perhaps also to some of the 
flatter spoons from the Cueva de fa Ssrsa In Iberia. From Thessaly there is an early 
find from SeAh Illustrated by Tsoumas* and now in the National Museum, Athens 
(Inv. No. 6007). The oval bowl is very sliglitly hollowed aod is longer than the handle, 
which is broken and very roughly made. The whole spoon Is about P ems, loog. The 
bowl is thick and not polished, nor is it really comparable with the FTN examples. 
The dating must In any case now remam unceruin. There are two spoons ^om 
Rachmaniin Volos Museum: a handle on which the base of a spoon bowl can just be 
seen (lav. No. M2932; 12.5 cms. long), and a spoon with an animal head terminal 
(Inv. Ho. M2933: 9 cms. long). M2932 has a bend in the centre of the handle which 
would form a convenient rest when hooked over the rin of a vessel, and the handle 
then tapers off to a point. M2933 can be compared with an animal headed spoon from 

• Lttom, ?.,U Qra^tM. LenI, I960. PI. XXJI/5. 

> Perrot, i„ * L 0 Giian»ni Ntiouflea de M&Ktbi Vel. 70/5>6 1966.497-^IS, n». U/22. 

* BniilwDoU, (L J. end Kow«, B., InHtilffinoiit tn Staqut Cbiojo 196D. 

• Cyisi, S. D., 'CxuvmtioAi In the NeoUthle Sell lemsnt of Xecem 1927-60 Pin I Aw. S.S.A<. 1964.142. 

* Tiouaiia, C, Pnitteriksl tenpdit LlnSHieikal StPtlw, Aibm 1906. PI. 46/S. 
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Turdiis U) TnasylvaniR’. The context at Rachmani is pre&umabiy late neolithic" 
although it mayj^t possibly be middle seoUthic (Sesklo) since tliey are said to come 
from all levels. At boihTurda$ and Rachmant llie animal heads protrude sideways to 
the spoon, in the same plane as the bowl. There are other true spoons nt Turdos^, and 
the early Vin4ft dating of those makes them later than the FTN. Connections between 
the FTN luid Greece at the period of Sesklo are already apparent*", nnd continued 
coanections between the later Greek Neolithic and the successors of the I'TN may he 
demoostrable too. The Vinia spooas from the type site con be contpiired closely with 
OQ£ from Vrihtik (q.v.» infra) which lends some geographtcnl aoppori to this idea. 

Tlie Jiandkerarnik 

A number of bone spoons occur in the Bandkernmik, os do spatuloc compatabie 
to chose found in the Vinia culture'*. The speon from Nurbaiiovo on the 2itQva in 
south-west Slovakia** baa a bowl of triangular outline, but witbout die FTN pointed 
base. In some soioU points of detaQ and in specific areas the Bandkeromik bonework 
may compare with Che FTN. so there may be room for some sort of relationship here. 
For example the Bandkeramik graves at Kleinhadersdorf (Bez. Mistdbach an dcr 
Zaya) produced a bone stud from near the seek of a burial in grave 9*’. This 1$ closely 
comparable both to the stud from Gbessenyd (Be^enova Veche) in the Ssnat. from a 
KOfOs FTN context**, and to that from the FTN of Starievo itself (Belgrade Nat, 
Mus. Xsv. No. 6916, 1932 excavations)'*. These resemblances are important if we 
consider the studs to be articles of personal adornment comparable to the stone studs 
both of Greece and ttie FTN, wluch arc probably labrets (lip plugs)**, or to the more 
restricted Horned Pendants of the FTN'*. Such articles make a case for social relation¬ 
ships which may be more convincing than one based on isolated pottery comparisons. 
And where, as in the case of the FTN and the proximal regions of the Bandkcramik 
there is already a case for close relationships they serve to strengthen it. 

Tbere are two spoons from {^szentivdn F///** which, like the Bandkeremik ones 
for example, serve to illustrate that spoons themselves continue after the FTN, even 
if the classic V-base spoon disappears. These two come fTom Pit 3 atOszentlvin Vltl. 


* RoikA. M., Dit SoMm/Hig Siofio iffn Tefma» Kolosvu 1941. PI. LXVII/9, 

* W4ee. A. 7. a. and Tbompaog. M. Thttafy. OwbriCsa 1912, Af. 27. 

' Rotii, cj>. els. fn. 7, FL LXVi. 

'* Niutdra. «R. df. fn. 1. V». 

Zd/tek/. ]9$e. 110. 

“ Afih. XesAleJy. l9S6p. SiT.fig. 121. 

•* Mu. Anth. Ou. mtft LXVI, 19SS, Ul«, at 9; ratlerial in Pn&. Abu N. HUt. Mm., Vioann. 

Kutitan, I.. Tfit KArS* Cultura*. Diet. PofH. i»47 (Set. H. No. 22) (Plifw 1944), PI. XLVlJI/2 t-b. 

•• OonUioiD. D. A., SrafUraltkn Xullufa. Ljubljana 19H Pi. tU/A X lllahlly OW J 
** Nandrh. os>. ell. fn. I. |9S and oup (10. L 
Kindrta, op. Nr. Fn. 1, 207*00 map fif. J. 

'* Stitner, J. ind Pirducz, M.. 'Coniributioni nouvnlkiA Phlctoln du nSolUUouacn Honcmio. A, SfUtliS 
Str. Jll. V6)*. Vlt-VIft-IX 1946-41. PI. XIAaitd9. 
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which was a large pit extending over 4.30 metres maximum diameter and 1.5S metres 
deep, with a great deal of pottery which has been compared by Banner and Parduca 
with VinSa A. Tl^e site in fact raises quesdoiu about transitional period af^r the 
FTN. but upari from this Banner and Pnrducz themselves note that the spoons are not 
like those from the KOrOs contexts'*. The complete spoon U 15 cms. Jong and has a 
triangular bowl and a slight spur at the base of the handle deriving from the bone used. 
Tlie bowl of the other spoon Is broken, but it may originally have been somewhat 
shorter and has a round bowl. 

Ibirlu 

Although some way removed geographicelly ftom tlie PTN the bone spoons 
from Iberia deserve mention for two rciisons. In the first place specifte claims for direct 
relationships with souchresst Europe have been made for them*^. and secondly they 
are, at least io a sense, homotaxlal with Uiose of the FTN. 

The CuevQ lU la Sarsa produeed over & dozen bone spoons accordiog to Topp. 
San Valero Aparisi*' shows two main forms of these, from purely Early Neolithic 
(Cardial Impressed Ware) contexts. Those In her figure 9, while rather flat, are certainly 
spoons. Bod Iter figure 10, Nos. 4,5, II and 12 shows a distinctive type of spoon with a 
pointed end to the handle und fine notches along the sides near the bowl, both of 
which may be functional features, Topp compares the Cueva de Iq Sarsa spoons to 
those from the Coveta also In n Cardial context. The lengths range up to over 

19 cms., considerably longer than the FTN spoons. The detailed points of le^nology 
and morphology wliich distinguish tlie FTN spoons are not represented in tho Spauiah 
examples, and Topp's thmis that these constitute some sort of link between Spain nod 
south-east Europe cannot be upheld on these grounds. Nor does there seem to be any 
other reason to link these two areas. Tlie Cardial Impressed Wares cannot be compared 
with the Temperate European Impressed Wares (of the FTN) either in shape or 
decoration, nor in the rest of the associated assemblage. The radiocarbon dales of 
4670 ±160 & 431S±75 ii.c. for The Coveta de) ’Or** remain the only iodicatioo 
of direct dating. 

The only remaining valid pciot to be made therefore about the spoons in these 
two contexts U the interesdofi one of the presence of a well-defined bone spoon type 
in the earliest neolithic (bearing in mind also the longduradon of the Spanish Impressed 
Ware) in both re^ons. Some sort of shared functioDOJ requirement may be implied, 
but no sort of necessary connection. 


** Bannw ud PenlucE. op. df. fh. 18, i9. 

' * Topp. C. 'Some BalVto knd Danuhinn Ia nuencei to Muthero aad Mtem SpeJa* Are^- w. Zjw/lfia. 

VTll I9S», us-m. 

" Sin Vdvo Apariri. J., Xi Coevi do la Sans (Boealroal^VtlencU}'. Socvldo de levnliBielon Pre< 
hioieriet. Vilinela, TreMor yar/os Hum. IS. I9S0. M. 1 ind fls»S tnd I a 
" UaJrt^rMi/t. i. IMS, 11 
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Western AnatcUa 

Thef9 dre spoons in AcatoUan contexts which are more doseJy relevant to the 
FTTi Uiac the examples external (o the FTN mentioned above, especinJiy to the Bui* 
garian aspect of the FTN. From ^ta! UUyi^ comes the ladle fouQtl with the burial 
of a mother and duld In level VIII” probnbJy to be dated eurly in ilie sixth millennium 
s.c.. and one from level which is (latter and must dole nearer 5500 s.c. These levels 
are those in paniculor in which stamp seals sro found. The seals from ^ntul HUytik 
together with those from Mea Nikomedeia form together the best antecedents for (he 
Greek and south-«i5t European seals, for which there arc no equuliy convincing 
NcELT Eastoro souices. Ac liaellar too we have spoons” from level VI, very shortly 
after llic middle of (he sixth millcnolum u.c, and In a level which has produced at 
least six slotted antler sickles witli Hint insets”. Here again wc arc In the realm of 
sIgniiicaAt connectiocu with souih^east Europe, for the spoons from Huciltir VI arc 
closely similar to the rather distinclive group of Bulgarian FTN spoons, in wliich the 
V-base is played down in favour of the rounded base to the bowl, perhaps with the 
suggestion of a poiot, as in the left hand example from Mellaart 1961, PI. V/o, but 
often with a marked round base, as in the right hand example from MocUar In that 
plate. The Bulgarian FTN siaads apart in several ways from Ihe rest of the FTN, 
aJthougli visibly part of the FTN phenomenon and in particular of the Mneedo* 
Bulgariaa zone”. One way in which it shows individuality is the cmpJmsis on the 
slotted antler sickle, of which there have aow been found substantial cumbers in llie 
Bulgarian PTN, as for example three doxen from Koronovo and a score from Knanclik, 
together with other sites including Asmalka and Golemata Peltera. This sickle was 
also found In Rcumaaia at Valea SUii”. in a large storage vessel from a Cris site 
whifih also has very varied painted ware and bone spoons. Bone spoons also occur at 
the same Bulgarian sites which liave slotted sickles. As an intermediary site it is clear 
that the small fiat mound of Fikiriepe on the Bosphorus must have an important place, 
which should emerge with Us fuller publication. The dark-faced Vrarcs with burnish 
and incised while*eDCrusted decoration, often on square shapes, are not precisely to be 
paralleled in the Bulgarian FTN, but on the other band the bowl and bottle shapes 
found at Fikirtepe are not entirely foreign to the Macedo-Bulgarian regfon.and in this 
particular context it is the bone spoons f^om the burials which are of particular 
Interest. There are at least three of these, with straight handies of round section, and 
broad oval bowU comparable again to the Bulgarian type. One has a sli^t peak at the 
base of the bowl, seen in profUe, which Is also found in the PTN shapes (e.g., Muilja), 


'* Mdlun. i., ‘Bxwmloan «(HOyok. }W, AimWisfi StwHtt XJV. I96i. 101. As. liHi. 

*• MtilM n. tfi. Hr (t.. 23. ftl. 4^/14. 

** Mellun, I.. 'CxcswioM ki HuiUr, founh prelieniiury r»port*. Anai«Han XI1961. Pl. v/a 

*• Mai\UT%, op. dr To. 25, PI. TV/a. 

** Nudrek. To. 2. 

** Bareiu. D., Zorllt tuorkt la Corpcfl /! h Buohart*( 195$. fl. I/a. b. 
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A conclusion which might be drewn from Anatolian^BuIgaricn resembiances :d 
the spoons, supported by the distrlbutlOB of the slotted sickles, is that the eastern peit 
of (he FTN in Buiiacia and southern Roumania may have its own signiftcsnt north* 
south connectloru with Anatolia, just as the western part certainly has them*' with 
Greece via the Vardar and Morava. The mediating area Is In both cases the Maccdo* 
SuIgnrUn region, but the geographical constraint of the river valleys is absent from the 
eastern pari of the area, and tlu ecological framework la lomewliat dilTerent. 

Bone spoons in the FTU 

WiUiin the HTN itself the V-ba$e spoona ore notably consistent in shape, and 
fiolgariQ east of the Iskr stands slightly apart but stIU within (he region. It reuiQins to 
comment only briefly on the most Informative individual sites. 

In Bulgaria the eastern area has spoon bowls with a rounded bowl shape close to 
the Anatolian ones; the Kremikovci area in the Sofla basin has the more elongated 
form found elsewhere in the FTH. althougit Uua has not yet been found in the Krcmi- 
kovci sites of the Vmua region to the north. A specific compansoo for the shape from 
Hacilar can be found for example ai Malkata PeSter^. Several spoons were 
found at Asinttiko in the Kaianovo I levels'*, where Oeorgiev found them near querns. 
Tlie basal levels of Karamyvo have also yielded al least two spoons from Macedo* 
Bulgarian FTN contexts. The pointed base of the bowl Is again present, and the 
transverse groove on the base of the handle** together with oblique wear on (he bowls. 
Oeorgiev** notes two spoons from Karanovo of which one, 13.5 cms. long, was lying 
on B qoern. and the other, which Is 17.5 cms. long, bas a spur on the end of (he handle. 
The ^eater length than usoal and the spur of this example indicate that some other 
bone may be used for some spoons, particulnrly Id the Bulgarian area (one of the 
longer ‘typical* spoons, from Cmokala£ka Bara, is 16.4 cms. long). Both these spoons 
however have quite marked pointed bases. There are a further (wo from Stamovc 
(Asparuebovo) near Nova Zagora. Malkata and Golemaia PeSuta near the Preo- 
brnzenaki monastery at Trnovo have both produced a spoon; and we have already 
compared (hat from Malkata Veittn with Hacilar VI. Ceorgiev further mentions 
throe spoons from the Prsslav settlement, and one from KapUandimltrievo, in southern 
Bulgaria, Kournlik and i^avdor have both produced aombere of spoons, and from 
MuMava there are examples with rings and grooves decorating the shafts. 


** NaaCrli, op. eti. fn. 1. 

** Mellun. op. elt. fa. iS. PL V/C 

*< <Hu\. H.. The NttUthie {0 Buiaaria*. IIMS. PL XVI/U. 

*' GeorfiAv, C, t„ 'BsltrlgD im ErTorwhuag Oea NMlKhUcgrru uad 4tr BfoniwwiJc U SodboLtin«n\ 
Areti. Amir. Ne. 42,1967, Bf, d (I4.$ cmi. In lecathl. 

" Geo/|i«v, O, L, 'Kuliurarvppen der Jvti|sUie^iu)J dor KupTamil In U«r Bb«M vob ’rhjaseo', PI, IV/7. 
t. {n fidhm ATid de L«ei (edil SympoHuAi L'EiirofioS h/n dtl'ix* in piertt, Pnp*c 199? (1961). 
Czechosl^viX Academy of Soieoece. 

Oeonlov. 0. in DeSev, D., Pesdcbrih Ittleemfijo r Srt/oaakei/. Dlmitr ilucaj SO-aodunaUt 

IDU. SelU. DulM'iin Ae^MiyorSeleoeea I9$S. 373-976. 
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Abo within the MBcedo-Bulgahan zone, but lying in Yugoslav Macedonia, are 
two important sites excavated by M.V. Garatenin, both of which have yielded bone 
apoooa. VrSnik has produced a bone spoon^ from stratum U, svith blacb-othred 
painted wares, which succeeds that with whlte-on-red warns at the base of the site. 
Level 111 which follows has several radiocarbon dates indicating that it lies around 
5000 a.u. Dlack-on'Rd wares with linear designs continue in this level, with grey and 
also black monochroinc wares on the increase. The spoon In stratum 11 (which also 
includes coarse wures, linear barbotirc. rippled grey wares with high feet, as well as 
some nall-lmprcssccl and monoohrome wares in continuotion of stratum I), is therefore 
well stratiflod In relation (o pottery sc<tuences and such dating as exists. It Is 18 ems. 
long, with A plain triangulai bowl, not of V-base type, and a tapering handle. Typo> 
logically it can be compared with some later spoons from Vin&a^. fiy ^rtue of Its 
strntiflcalion it Is Important in the Macedo-Bulgarian development of the FTN> 
emphasising in the bone work the regional developraeni already apparent here in the 
pottery. A more recent 6nd from Amzabegow balances tliis by bringing the region 
firmly within the distribution of the true V*bsse type of the FTN. The Amzabegovo 
spoon has all the main characteristics of the FTN spoon and represents the southern* 
most example known. The site lias also produced, from another context, the northern* 
most example of painted motifs, In whlle>on-r«d. which compare with the solid style 
painting ofTsant In early Scsklo. The Macedo*BuIgarlan Solid Style^* on the Amu* 
begovo vase itself already clearly Illustrated this relationship, but more specific 
isolated sherds occur at Amzabegovo. The effect of the V*base spoon and the painted 
wares at this site is to emphasise and confirm the Importance of the Macedo* 
Bulgarian region as a mediating zone** lying between the Mediterranean region 
and Temperate soutb«east Europe. 

The spoons in the remaining FTN contexts are concentrated in the K5td$ and 
Stardevo regions, with examples from Moldavia and Transylvania to the north-east, 
and from Bosnia in the south-west. All are listed below and only one or two call for 
additioaal comment. That from Bubanj Nuni neat Nil in the Morava valley is of 
considerable Interest lo showing a direct association between en FTN Rod Head 
figurine, various painted and Impressed wares, and a bone spoon. These come from the 
same pit rather tha n, as is o ften the case, me rdy from Che same site. Until the discovery 
of the Amzabegovo spoon this was the southerainost spoon of V-base type. The 
Starievo settlement at fiubanj originated on a Idgh bonk of pebble coogicmerate 
covered with loess, forming the tip of a spur beside the Niiava river. It overlooks the 
flat water meadows nnd the whole area of junction of the NiSava and Morava some 


*• O&rtitnjn, M V, tod D. A.. ’Nwlititbi nudjA VrInUc ka| Mte TvfKi*. St^skUS MM. //. 

1961. (Is. U 

** Vuic. M. M,, frtU/orti/u yMe. Veli. l-fV. Bcos^ 1932-36, Vol. 1. PU XV[/7S, 

** Nudria, op, til. fn 1. 3IH-7. 

*• Nudrii. dr. fa. 1 . 2 M, 
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7.5 kUometres a>vay. Pit GI, cut in the Icess at the base of the settiement mound, 
contained earth mixed with ash and many bcoes and sherds. It was about 1.20 metres 
deep and round in a ull ine. At the very base was (he bone spoon, and a smol 1 Decorated 
Rod Head of unbumUhed light brown day**, The pit contained nail-impressed wares 
and painted wares going right down to the base. The painted ware comprises black- 
on-red sherds, and one black-on-yellcw, while stand-toot bowls with the fumiliar 
S(ar2evo designs can be reconstructed. There is also » rough-ware sherd with incised 
lattice design; and a flat-based coarse vess^ 21.6 cms. high of barrel shape with four 
vertically pierced lugs, ot light brown clay burnished iotemally and on the rim. but 
rough outside. The hgurine and the spooa were deposited first in the pit. followed by 
pottery and bones accompanied by burning. 

Tlus hud brings the spoons Into direa relation with the Rod Heads of the FTN**. 

Galovid excavated good examples of V-ba$c spoons at Crnoka/ocka Bara and there 
are further more or less fragmentary ones from the cxcava^ons of Taaid imd Tomid 
at the same site. In the Vinda levels excavated by Galovid hen a broken forked bone 
handle has a crescentic end paralleled on the Tordos spoons*’ but more recent dis¬ 
coveries at Drcnovac nearer at hand in the Morava valley have produced a complete 
stratihed example of this object from level in an early Tordos context, identical to 
that from Tordos and with small nicks across the completing part. It may have a 
function in weaving or some similar occupation. 

Tlte spoons from Obre I, Uve kilometres south of Kakanj on the Eosna. include 
two from the lowest levels of the site which again produce a Rod Head type and con 
be compared to the FTN of Starfievo. This is the most westerly FTN site, There are 
also quite well made pins of bone. One of the spoons Is rather iUl, but the other Is a 
well polished spoon with a rounded base to the bowl**. 

A spoon from the sice at Muzljo in the Yugoslav Eanat does not belong to the 
classic Anizabegovo type of FTN spoon, but It has a marked peak in prohle at the base 
of the bowl. The associated material from the pit at KrstiSeva Humka from which it 
comes is unpublished. but comprises a rich and varied assemblage of painted and other 
wares. There are black-on-itd, white-on-red and polychrome sherds of thne colours, 
as well as incised and impressed wares of various sons, black Arcaded Barborioe*’. 
plastic decoration, blobby barbotine and other forms. Oassic Starfevo bIack>on-red 
painting is cenainly present, but the spoon cannot be associated with any particular 
part of the assemblage, which is itself unusual enough to prompt further excavation 
here. 


** Orili-Slewbe. A.. 'BubtoJ. bet NU.' hftrt. f.K.A.W.. IV, (-2.1 MO. PI l/S. 
'* Nandfo, ap. df. Ai. 1. 2aS-S lod nup fip. 2. 

" ItMkft, op. ell. fti. 1, pi. LXV11^I4 tnd IS. 

" Areboeohip 2S/4. 1970. 294; na scale. 

'* Naftddt, op. dr. Ih. 1, 204 , 
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Distributton and Signi/ycance 

or the known spoons in the FTN excluding Bulgaria over fifty per cent come from 
the Kdrds area alone; or if we add to this rogion Siari^vo, Obrei and Grabovae more 
than seventy-live per cent of the spoons am accounted for. This disinbulion has to be 
considered not only in relation to cite orcbneology but also in relation to that of the 
fauna from which the raw material tor the spoons was derived. Wc have seen that the 
osteology and typology of the V-bnsc spoons are extremely distinctive, aod peculiar to 
tho FTN. The classic type of the spoon docs not occur in the Bulgarian FTK of the 
Maritsa basin, which also standi apart in its archaeological traits within the FTK, and 
can be separated ecologically within the Macedo-Bulgarlan area. U belongs much 
more clearly to I he tnediterrnneao aspect of this transitional zone, with the appropriate 
vegetatlonnl and faunal differences, tt is therefore quite appropriate to find that 
within the FfN of this region the spoons are distln^ive, relate to LhomofFikirtepe and 
Anatolia in general, and may perhaps be made from a different bone or a difTereot 
animal from those elsewhere in the FTN. ( have not had the opportunity to examine 
carefully very many of the Bulgarian or Anatollon spoons, but they should certainly 
be considered os a body from this viewpoint. 

As regards the spoons ftom the FTN proper, the question of the bone consistently 
selected qs the basil for the strikingly uniform process of manufacture has sever 
received the attention which one would have thought it merited. To get the necessary 
thicknms of shaft without encountermg marrow cavity the long bone of a larg# animal 
Is necessary. The consistent dimensions and the presence of cancellous tissue seem to 
indicate that the blanks can Just be fitted into the length of Che boce used and that it is 
there approaching the articular end. Bearing in mind the fauna available co Hrsl 
Temperate Neolithic people, and the size and thickness of the walls of the various 
long bones, It would seem that metopodiois, and in particular the mctotareal of Bos 
primigenius, are a most suitable candidate. B&kdnyi** gives various measured lengths 
for metapodials, but that of the longest metatarsal for instance is 27.9 cms. It can be 
seen from modem examples of about tliis size that when one allows for epiphyses and 
forameoa at both ends one is left with a usable length of shaft of about IS emi.. aa in 
the spoons, and even then the cancellous tissue which particularly invades die distal 
end In the internal structure has to be tolerated in the handle of tlie spoon. It 3 $ difficull 
to reproduce all the features of the spoons in ignorance of the method of manufacture 
and exact part of the bone represent^, and it may be Ibat there is some more mitable 
bone among the bovida, pig or deer of the FTN fauna. It is by no means easy however 
to find other massive bones, and the derivation from Sos prlmigentus would be very 
appropriate for a number of reasons. The spoons could in fact form a remarkable 
nexus between the preoccupations of hunting and domestication of the wild cattle on 
the one hand; and on the other the aria of domestication within the household, the 
preparation and consumption of cereals from pottery vessels for example. 

•* Bdkenyi, 5., *Zur Nauiraeuhiehts Ue» Ura* in Uasan) und Uoi Prebt«iQ dor DomcBtlljilon Huu* 
riDdn*.^. A, fftatg,, I M2.171-214. 
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B^kdoyi*' has summinscd the history otBosprlmfgenlu.f lo Hungary sod stressed 
Its fmportartce in (He sectiement fauu of the ocolithic. CJason** gives indicariods 
of the especial importance in Hungary of the hunting of (he aurochs in Uie early 
neolithic and right up to Herpdly. Lengyd and Bodrogkerentur times. As a thermo- 
phhous animal Utc aurochs come Into its own only in the Neothermal ond cspccioJIy 
In (he equivalent of the Atlantic or Allttliermal. (n which the settlements of the FTN 
belong. Tlie group especially Is situated in the Hat lands whttii again were 
particulady favoured by the aurochs, at lc«vu until well on into the historic period. 
At the end of the migration period in the scvcnlh to ninth centuries A.X>., (he cattle had 
retreated to upland and boggy areas, until by the tbirteenth century the starvation 
foilowiug on the Tartar invasions had involved the fml sacrihee of the Hungarian 
aurochs, although it survived In Poland until 1627. The most intensive hunting was in 
the neolithic and in the copper age in Hungary. In some neolilhic settlements S3 per 
cent of all bones and 39 per cent of individuals belong to Bos pr/nUgcnlia, while 
89k6syp* quotes it as providing e. 6S-70 per cent of meat weight In the total of 
neolithic settlements examined. It was especially important loo in the early copper 
age, In Le&gyel, t1$sapolg6r and Bodrogkeresndri leading at the end of the copper 
age and in the EBA to a diminution of the herds. It is much rarer In the Bronze Age 
fauna, where if present at all it remains below the Ave per cent level in the settlements, 
and in Roman settlements seldom reaches the one per cent level. 

It i s clear i hat Bos primigenius had considerable economic i mporCanee i n the early 
neohthi'c including Ihe FTN, and then especiaHy in the copper age. It must have 
contributed a great deal to the etobility and prosperity of these periods. It may be 
observed in passing that, although skoUs are rare, BOkOnyi does illustrate one**, 
from a copper age context which could have been pole-axed. Since the function of the 
copper shaft hole axe-adzea aud similar tools of Bcdrugkercsztdr in particular has not 
yet been adequately explained we could consider a possibility at least as realistic os 
that of their use for mini ng; namely that tliey wore used at leas 11 a part i n the butchery 
of these massive anhniia. The processes of domestication In which the aurochs was in 
all probability involved (the skull mentioned above is in a context exemplifying the 
crossing of wild and already domesticated forms) make this all the more likely. 
As a sole explanation for the copper tools it may be unsatisfactory; but it is the case 
that the cattle, the copper tools and the gold work of this period are together evidence 
of considerable prosperity, aod we should consider how far they were bound up in one 
economic mechanism. They inevitably were related together, with a nexus which may 
range from the most fuaetional economics to that of status in society bound up wiUi 
wealth. Changes in the totality of retationsliips within this economic and sociai 
mechani sm are of far greater i mportan ce than bronze metallurgy alone in (he initiation 

» aawnri, (wtf. 

CUmh. a. T.. 'Aoimftl ifid Mu h HQUud** P»i*. PakeoUtMla XtK 1967. 202 ud dltfretn LXVIl. 
•* BdkOayl, «/> (O' 

*< B&xenyj. ap. dl. (h. 44. 205. 01. «. 
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of the ensiUQg period of visibly different eheracter^ which we call Early Bronze Age. 
As is well known bronze U not detectable nntil this Hungarian Bronze Age was wdl 
under way. a phenomenon psralleled in ihs case of the Auojedcz, The decline of Boj 
prlmlgenlus to below the ftvo per cent level 1$ a much more immediate expression of 
these changes, which is not to say that it is their sole initiator. 


Swnmary 

Altliough in iudtan apparently trivial trait the V'b.ise spoon does raise a number 
of points of interest and issues whi^ ought to be settled. In conclusion, therefore, 
some of the points may bo sunuoarised os foBovs; 

() The V-base spoon is clearly defined on osteologicol and technological 
grounds. 

ii) The archaeological, geographical and chronological contexts ore also clear 
and coincide with the First Temperate Neolithic. 

iii) Tbe specific type in question Is restricted to the FTN. 

jv) Close relarions are apparent with Anatolia, supported by the evidecee of 
Slotted Antler Sickles, and pointing to north-south relatioiuhips in the eastern part of 
the FTN area. 

v) Spoons are found sporadically to later contexts (Bandkeramik, Viofia) 
which are not V-base. but may be archaeologically related. Other contexts external to 
the FTN do not relate to it Tlus is true of the Iberian spoons, although the funcdosal 
presence of the spoon in the earliest neolithic in both cases is of some interest 

(vi) Over 75 per cent of the spoons come from the east Huagaiian basin and 
Yugoslav Banat, although equally characteristio examples should be noted from the 
southern, western, and north-eastern extremities of the FTK distribution. 

vii) Technologically speaking, the Bulgarian spoons stand slightly apart, 
together with AnatoHati examples, but within the V-base tradition. 

viii) Identification of the very specific bone from which the V-base spoons were 
made is uncertain but a metatarsal of Bos prlmlgmius U one possibility. This can be 
related to the importance of the species in this and subsequent periods in Hungary, but 
the cultural preference for the V-base spoon did not survive Into tbe later periods. 

ix) Attention to tiie bone remains from FTN settlements may yield traces of 
manufacture or other indications for the identification of the very spedfic bone 
employed. This would then enable some assessment of tbe importance of tbe particular 
a nimat in question within the economic and cultural aystem of these people to be made. 
Some remarks to this end have been made above on tbe assumption that Bos prlmt^ 
genius may be involved, but prolonged comparison is necessary of more original 
spoons and bone material than are available to me at present. It is clear in any case 
that (he aurochs was very important during this period, and a realisation of this may 
help to enlarge our rather restricted conventional view of the early settlement nf 
south-east Europe. 
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SCHEDULE OF FTN BOHE SPOONS 


No. Site 


Quanlliy Reforvnee 
f minimum) 


Renurki 


t 

GIflvIfletU V«cbe 

1 

5aV2^1, ItSl.it. Hfi. S 


2 

Valu Lupului 

Sewral 

SC1V2/J. J951. 59 

Described as sienKsr to Gllvft* 
ncstl Veche; numbers not Htven. 

3 

Lei 

J 

Dflcia 1962,S>51« 119.20 


4 

ValnRiUi 

Several 

Berclu 1966.72 


S 

Sch«la Cledovei 

7+ 

Unpubllihcd meicHol 

Courtesy V. Beronouni 

6 

Tiauug-Tdpari 

S 

KuUi6n 1944. P).U< 


7 

Tluaus 

1 

Thomas 1956, 64 Katloiul 
Museum. Bodapeat 

15.5 cms. [ong. Ogival point, 
Wen polished. 

d 

Vott Tonya 

2 

Kuttitfl 1944, PI. XLVlll/ 
19-20 


9 

ZftoldM Taoya 

9 

Kuialin 1944, Pi. XLVOJ/ 
IJ-lt 

The thick handles and rcrarnsn 
ai base of handle compare with 
StarCevo itself, 

10 

Morostele Pant 

3 

Troirotyer 1964, 72, fig. S/3^ Spoon (So. 5i3)from Pit 4, with 
Saeged imiseum: tnv. Nos. a gftal deal ol Impressed Ware: 

63.1.512:63.1.513 and Pit 7, which contained a 

necillhie burial (No. 512), 

11 

Srpiki Kiator 

1 

KulaUn 1944, Pi. XLVTIl/l 


12 

Nesa CyOnaypaji 

r 

Subocka Musaum 


13 

Ludol 

tf 

Arhedajkl Pregied 9,1967, 

1 i Suboiiea Museum 

Sharp V«beM present. 

14 

Beuoovo Yecke 

4 

Comso 1959. PI. 1/20-23 


15 

MuZUt 

J 

—Zraojasin MuseuGn,(lnv. No. 

1279). UopublUhed mstetial 

16 

Donjft Srafl^na 

— 

Odtaci. Arcbaeolosiea] 
ColIeetioQ 

(Handled Spatulae; Site D oo 
map). 

17 

SiarCeTo 

$ 

Oaralaoia, D. A. 1954, Pis. 1 
and n. Ruizi6ii 1944, PI. LV, 

a^er Pbwkes 


It 

Obrai 

2 

Rad Votvodjaeskl Mia. 9, 
I960.91 

Novi Sad Moseun. Lengths 

11 cats, aad 9.5 ams. 

19 

Orsbovac 

2 

ArheoloSki Presled 9. 1967, 

9 and H. 1 

Spoons 13.1 and HI cma. loss* 
Excavated September. 1967. 

20 

Obral 

1+ 

Arehaeoloty 23/4, 1970, 294 


21 

DIvmUo Several 

Knguievac Museum. 
Uopubliahed material 

Several spoou from recent 
excavatlona. 

22 

Tefi« 

1 

Oalovid, 1968. PI. 11/4; 
BRCK 43-44.1962-3, PI, 11/ 
3d 

12.7 ema. long. Calovld 1966 
marlti small ol^ along I he edge 
oF the bowl. 

23 

Cntokalafika Bara 

3+ 

GalovK, ArheoloSkl Pregled 



2, I9&i, 2& TuK and TamU 
W9. PI. XVD 
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SCHEDULE OF FTN BOr^B SFOONS (cenUmMd) 

No. Sits QuBfliity Reference Romarkj 

(mtolmuB)) 


24 


I 

Oril6>Slavelid 1940, PI. 1/7 

Broken handle. Survivlas totaJ 
leogtb 10.6 oiDS. Sew! 2.7 cms. 
wide. AsaoclallOQ with painted 
mi«s and Rod Head Afure, 

3$ 

Arraib«^vo 

1 

->4tip MUBeuffl. 

Unpublished nulerjal 


26 

Vrinik 

1 

Otcilaoln, M. V. 1961, 
fl8-37 

Hot V'baae (Site P on map). 

27 

Kaplteo Biffliirtno 

1 

Ooortiev 19S8.373~976 


26 

SUaulik 

+ 

Unpublished icaterUil 


29 

Asmflife* 

+ 

Oeorglev t967» Rg. 6 


30 

SiB/novo 

2 

Oeonlev 1938, 373-376 


31 

Karanovo 

2+ 

0«orgiev 19SS. 373-376 
<j«ora5ev 1959. n. tV/7,1 

Sharp undercut v.baae, and 
spur OB handle. 

32 

OolefflSU P«3MrB 

1 

Oeorflev 19S0.373^76 


33 

Maikara Pd<era 

t 

O«orglev 1956,373-376 


J4 

Delievo CPresfav) 

3 

Oeoifiev 1956,373-376 


3S 

Muldtva 

+ 

Unpubilahed material 


36 

Cavdar 

+ 

Unpublished maierial 


37 

FiViRcpa 

3 

UopublUbed maieriai 

(Site L on map) not FTN. 
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ADDBfIDVM 

The mami/aeian of a V-bose hone spoon 

It has proved possible, since the above article was written»to reproduce canctly 
the characteristics at the First Temperate KcoHthtc spoons. This puis it beyond 
reasonable doubt that n bovid cnetapodinl was used. Tlic example m.idc by the 
author (Plate I) was made on a modem bovid memtarsa) only 21.7 cm. long^ und 
ihercTorc a comptimtively smaU bone. The resulting spoon is lb.8 cins. louy. and 
thus in the upper range of size for P.TN. spoons, so ihtti large kI/c was clearly 
not the main condition In mind originuJiy. The main rcquircmuni would scum in fhet 
to hive bees good solid bone for the bowl. The features seen m die hufts of these 
spoons In no way detract from their use; the cajicullous (issue h ncid\ur rrngtlc 
nor unpleasant to handle, and hos the advantage of relative e^isc of working over 
solid bone wlicn grinding the handle Into shape. It seems most l/kcly that In fitet 
It was the metacarpal of Bos pfim\z^»uus which would liuve been fhvoured. This 
bone takes the weight of the massive forequarters and is shorter and stouter (hnn 
Che metatarsai, with thicker walls, The haft of the present spoon Is thinner than 
would have been obtained from a Bos pT'an\p,eni\a mciaoirpal. 

The bone spoon lies within the mctapodlal In the orientation indicsaud In the 
diagrams (Fig. 4/L-4). The hollowed bowl faces outwards laterally within the bone. 
The groove at the back of the spoon bondlcs is not really n sukus but merely the 
concave inner wall of the bone partly preserved. The groove across (he base of the 
handle is (he remains of the distal articular surfheo. The pit at che base of the handle 
Is the hollow found on the moiapodial opposite the sesamoid bones. It is essential 
to use a bone from a mature animal with well fused epiphyses, and the drawing 
of the spoon from Amubegovo (Fig. 2/J) represents two dKTerent types of cnncclloufi 
tissue In the baft, which can now be seen to be those of the shaft and epiphysis 
respectively. All the osteological traits are thus accounted for. 

The first step In manufacture Is to split the metapodial. This is easily done 
by wedging between the distal articular ends (Pig. 4/1) since the bone is composed 
of two fused meUpodiaU. This technique had long b«n used, at e.g. Nea Nikomedia 
or Cavdar, to produce bone awls from small (sheep/goat) metnpodlals. Some of 
these awls show traces of grinding such as mlglit have been used to form the ha^ of 
spoons. 

After splitting, the proxioul epiphysis and as much of the shaft as required 
may be removed by grooving across the shaft (Fig. 4/2) and a blow from the opposite 
&de. The bone fractures in the manner indicated (Hg. 4/3). It may then be ground 
flat, and the baft formed by grinding. The grooWng which shapes the bowl gives (lie 
distinctive pointed V-base (Fig. 4/4), while grooving and scraping In the same direction 
on the back of (he bowl » necessary to thin it out. The presumption Is that flint 
tools were used for (he grooving and seraptng operations, as well as for the hollowing 
of the bowl. Ciost attention to bone debris from sites may produce traces of this 
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process in the future, while the tool assemblugc of the F.T.N. should be examined for 
suitable scrapci^ and ^ooviog tools, which could be quite gencmJised m themselves. 

A metapoduU from Lepenski Vir U (Sfejovi6.D; Upsnski Vlr, London 1972; 
figure, 39) is of importance ns being pcrbnps the bestcandidnto so far fora rough' 
out of such a spoon. The presence of u type both specific Co the F.T.N., and also 
apparently in course of manurncture, in tliese levels whieli have two ndlucarboa 
dotes in ihe 47ih century D.C.. supports the auUior's interpreeation of that site 
(forihcoming review; P.h^. 38, 1972). 

The (ImU question of importunce is now whether the Bosprimigtflius from wludi 
these spoons were obtained over such a wide area, and restrict^ context, were wild or 
domestic animals; end indeed precisely what the domestic relationship entailed in the 
FT.N. Some steps towards answering this question might be taken by the analysis of 
tlie bone densities of original spoon material from the F.T.N. urea. With Che new 
certuinty of the .ittributlon to Bos prlmigemus made possible by the reconsiruccion It 
seems ioiportant to emphnslse once more the Temperate European associations of this 
onimBl and of its context. A glnncc at the map will show that the spoons fall loto two 
main groups, and of these the Bulgarian group stands somewhat apart. It has been 
indicated above that its spoons arc also slightly different, but a relationship to Anatolia 
still includes n strong component of early cattle herding or hunting. As far south 
as Amzabegovo the spoon type of (he other group is distinctively Temperate Europciini 
and Greece lacks it oatlrcly. As with (he Decorated Rod Heads (Nandris op. eU, 
fn. I) it was evolved in the F.T.N. area. Such small deiaib are ultimately goiug to 
be important in resolving the precise relationship of Temperate Europe to the medito 
raneon zones a( this period. 


Nose on Uhsiw/oiis 

Hie spoons on figum2nnd 3 are orisjnai drawlnga selected fram good avsilablc examptte to 
thow variBiiona od the most chencterisllc V.bise type, which is ilself well exempli^ by 
munbers 1. 4,7 or 9. Other spoons nay bo found lllusmileO where refbreaee zs given let the 

Schedule. 


Aeknowlet/gemtMis 

I am indebl«4 to Prof. M. V. Garaianlo for permUsion to Include the spooa from bis recent 
excavelioDsal Amsebegovo tnd that front Vilm'k; to Mr. X RadlCidfor (he material from Mutljo; 
to Dr. 3ovBO Todorovld for that Tram Grabovec; to Dr. Rtdoslev Oalovid for allowhig me to use 
the spoons rrere Cniokaledke Bits; aed In geoeral to all those wbo have faeilitotsd access to ihdr 
sites and material. Dc. I. W. Cornwall made many helpful sugpeadous. Mj^ V. M. Conlon cook 
the photograph in Plate 1 and Mias A. Tuefcwall drew Figure 4. 
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SOS PR(M1G5N^US AND Tlie BOKB SPOON 






Etched Cornelian Beads 

E C. L. DuKJNc Caspbrs 

Etched comellAn beads of various shapes foria a distinctive group with A wide 
disiributioa ranging from the Indus Volley region’—w he nce they criglnate* -^d the 
Arabian coast*, to Iran* end Mesopo!aIn^a^ „ 

The main forms are square, round, oblong, eUipUcaJ or batrel-shaped, and they 
all liAve a round or elliptical cross-section*. The geometrical pacceras are always 
engraved on .both, sides of the beads, obviously for sake of symmetry. The variety 
and popularity of certain patterns vary at diAerent sites, but this is undoubtedly due 
to their rarity ond to their relatively infrequent ocourreoce everywbeie. 

The designs most popular on the majority of the sites are various *eye' and 
'speccacic' motifs (Fig. 1, I^ID) and putiems consisting of hgitre9<4r-eight which may 
be developed into a guilloche of three interlocidag circles, deads with parallei lines 
and chevron designs occur at many of the sires (Fig. 1, lS-23) and interlinked con¬ 
centric cirdes on barrel-shaped, oblong, square and round beads are fairly well 
represented (Fig. I, 11-17). Square, oblong and barrel-shaped beads with lectiiinear 
lozenge patterns filled in with single or concentric circles are less common (Fig. 1, 
24—29), but they are important io that they bear witness to a link between Sumer and 
(he Indus Valley. Rate, but also iodkat'tve of contact between the civUiaations of 
Mesopotamia and India, are beads which have a very distinctive compartmeoted 
pattern (Ffg. 1, 30~31). 

In accordance with the techniques en^Ioyed in (he engraving, the beads may be 
divided into three groups of which the first is the most common and the third extremely 
rare. 


^ Mocliay, E. i. H.. 'Further ILakt betwMo AAOlwit Sl/ul, Sunu and dMwbery, Aini^utry V 
430^73: BtA, H. C., 'filoliad CamelltR Deada', XlK SS4-3A8: WheoW, 

R. E. M., The titJia CW/lufton (Caobridge tlnivanlty tS60!t~8t^43. Booe.'e^? cU., 3B4, dmUmi 
(hai baad* ofaiBiB aaC fih&ke4ooy have b«cn eichcC in a vmlltur my. 

* At Hsnppa, Kjlibsosan, Mohsrdo*daro. QuuihtHSara enl LolfaeL 

* At Uram ao'NIr. ( am grssll)’ indebted tn Frofeaior F. V. Glob, fhr eUowJnf ne M uudy (he Unm 
U'HirmtierUlattheFre-biMoricMuKum. AtrhiBin 1964. 

* At Sum. KiUeh Tepe Kbisr. end Shitb Tepe. 

* At Ur, Nippur. Kith. Tell Asrner. Aliur end TMJ Brak (ft. 

' Their ncuuremente wy (rocn aboat O.d x 0.7 an. to t.S a 0.9 an. n»r the obkna and burel««baped 
bead! ud from c. O.S z I «n. le 1 .S a 2.S cm. ter ihe obloni bemdi with elUptlcal croM-seoluft. Tbe round 
el UpUeal h—«<« ueoally have a diameur of l em. The $qvm beede nmure r. 1J a J .5 «n.. while beadi 
will) conpartEMoted dMiSA ire iKshlly larger and meaiuree. 1.2 x 14 em. 
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B.Q.U PUftiNO CASPfiKS 



Pig. 1. fiictted comcIlaA boadt rroa Mesooolacnla and ihe Isdvi V&II«v. 

A&W ».caeelc.<<i«0.,^0,xn] 1933. utf B. &/, Mt«kk>, (NmKtw. 
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BTCMBn COHNSUAN OBADS 


By the first method (T]^ 1), & pattern wa$ etched on the red cometiao back> 
ground by means of an atkali solution, generally soda, which after heating entered the 
stone thus cauiing pentiiuieat white desigos^. 

By the second method (l^pc IR, the stone was whitened completely through 
fioodiog by an alkali solution, before a black pattern was etched on the surface. The 
(ccliniquc employed in thcet^lng is unknown, but Beek*s experiments would suggest 
tlmt u copper nitrate solution was used. Although by fitr the easiest of the three, this 
tecluiiquc doeij not eppear to have been popular as only a small munber of beads 
decorated in tiita way have been found (see p. 37)*. 

In tbe third method (Type HI), the natural red of the surface of the corneJian 
foimed the background for the pattern in block. Of the only two examples of this type 
so fur discovered, one comes from Taxlla and has been dot^ to the first century a.d.*. 
However, the Tuxlla bead may well I\ave been an antique as the other bead, Crom 
Ha^appa>^ alchough (he excavation r^ort is ambiguous on this point, was apparently 
found together with (he other etched beads this site. 

For fooUiotes see p(up 



Slia 

1 Lcihkt 

2 KsUbengan 
9 Hmppa 

4 MohenjO'Daro 
j QunhU'Diro 


ng. 2 DUtxfbulien map of etched comliBn besds. 


6 

? 

9 

9 

10 


Aitni 

Moghui'Obundal 

Tor>Dheral 

Mundieak 

Cnir1'4tnib 


11 

12 

M 

14 

19 


Umm wi'Nar 
Sboh Tepe 
Tepe Hissar 
KaUeli Nfsor 
Susa 


l«TVr 
17 Nippur 
IS 10^ 

(9 TeUAsmsr 

20 Asaur 

21 TdlBrok 
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B.C.L. DUIltNO CA&PERS 


Afesopoiamfa 

Etched comd ian beads of Type J liave been found, aJ though not in large nuro ber», 
at (in graves of the Royal Cemetery** and m some of the Akkadian graves)**; at 
N jppur (in an Ur 11 f conteat)**a; at Kish (i o burinls of Cemclcry ‘A')“; at Tel I As mar 
(in the Akkadian sirutum)'*; at AS§ur(in a grave of level B, in the lltar Temple’* and 


' Seek, Op, elf. hi. I, JS4. In reeoni limes this (cchnie(i>e was uMI being omployoU in fiuis ut Iran, oa (Jie 
b«»dm ^ China ernl Tibet, aad In SMd (Western Hakiiutn). In Sind, tlic juice ofa atenl was mixed with 
Ihe Bilnli, iirennuibly le keep i (TrOfn nflklng otT ilie stone berore it Kud hm mxife Tnu by heat. Meckiy, 
E./. FJ.,'DeeomlBd Cumoflan Deeds', AfwiXXXtll (19)9), 149-N6, 

* Deck's experlffleiiu ho«e pvun the folfowlng rauUa. A puiicm drawn on the vhiicflcd aurhtfe Of the 
bead. aOtf rehmlng. wlih a setiiilon of teed nlicita, t>u prueiieaUy no eltecl. Tldt 1» alse Ihe cose with t 
soliiiion 0 ^ Iroo nilniie. On the other hand, cobult, Tninssneseaftd'>«)t)ecially—copper nitrate ptoduce 
dear bleefc lines. One nuji tuume. ihcrofora, ihAC a copper nliraio seliMlon wu ueed lo produce iIm 
pnetarni of Ihe Type (( beoda Mackay E. h H. {Cfainhifdm firtvrmr/ewr J9JS-J6. NewhSTon 1949, 
200) remerka that manganese, unless very Ihiekly applied, haa a rather purple appearance. PJ. LXXIX. 
12 has a deflfiiio pundhh Uo^ and Mackay lasueoes ihu In this porticular caae a muganaae aolutlon 
was empteyed. A|are can also be aiained belei soaked In homy aod then beaiad; deep bkek tius 
chan appear. A iJnnIar raaull la achieved ih rougli ihe action ofsulphurlc add upon i sugar aoluitoo. 

* EicUed cornelian beads have b«cn monutieiurad \ip to the 20tb century k.o. and the deoorMton and 
shape ebufed according to ussta and fashion, Deck has dlsilogubhed iwo greupt ofa Utar date comiag 
from India (taaila and the megeliihic tombs in souiliem India), yeraian BalOcKiiUn (found by villasara 
near Oampar) and soitinent tUssia (former TurkMan, CrlmcsX (Deck. ep. Hr. fn. 1, ?L LXVIl.nga. 

Pta. LXVitULXXI B and C|. Their dotes tonga from tlta 4ib ceMuty ft.c.-lCnh eantury a.o. ai^ they 
fall, thsrefbro, euiilde the eeepe of Ui/i i/tieie. However, i hey dsreenslraio clearly ihs eonilnuailon of an 
atidcM Industry whose origin goes back to ilta third minDnnlumi.c. 

Menlionad by Ma^ay, ep. Ht. IH. 8,200 ns uepubliahad. unless it It one of lire four besiJa pubjiahed by 
Vau, M. S. l^eofOiiPHS tn Herappa. G et^mnwni of 1 ndla Preai Calcutia 1940. fl. CXXX), fig. 4 shJ. 

" WooUay, C. lU Etea^lfOM: /f Thr Kojvt Ccnir/«ry (OKfenJ Unlvcrslly PniM. 1994) 27) (T., Pta. 
193,13A U.34ropn>w, 220,^.8991, U.P764| fig. gO; OrEKea^lu,t. iyneEarJ/PeHtxlt{Ph»uip\phia. 
London, 1959), Pi. Vt bottom row, 177, 195, 199 and an unpubliilrOtl example meniioocd on p, 142 
(U. 1895), Deck, op, eti. fa. f, Pla. LX VI, (Igs. 4^ DCVH, hg. I, Tite dating of the l/r graves ceatafnlng 
etched careellan bends Is baaed on Kisean'a recent 2Hr ^i/ertap Jet KSnltff'ltiStpfet »twt Or. tj'iier 
hatomkttp lUrlkkitehllgmg Apr Atr Pr>taHrie>ef (Doiui 19$b>, In the few easea where the 

latter dU not or cool J not(uo]i a utUfactory dating we will (bUow WooJi^'a original InlcrpraUUon, or 
in the case of the so-called 2ml Dynasty graves. Buclianu's radatlng In 'Tho Dale of I lie ao-caUed 
Seeond Dynasty Groves of Ihe Royel Cemetery at Ur', iottrr^ af fht ,4NKrlc«u Orltafa/ Soelel/ 74 
(1954), 147-153. 

POfl 51,242.459, MO, 777,1 iOO. 1214. 

^ PO/57. )93> 984,1951 Oote AkJcadhtQ—eorfy Urin), 1950 (elibar Lugolajido phase (BO IKDJ or aarly 
Akkadlao), 1470, IMS (laiaAkLadiuv—early Ur tU), 1852, 

*** McCoran. D, S,, Haiooa, R. C. and Hansen, 0. P,. Nippur f, Tempfa of E/tIfl. Scribal Qaoncr. an4 
iM^ivdiagr (OrlenUil Instltota Pubiieations, LXXV11I. UalversItyerChkeio Preaa. 1947), Pi. 150. ttoi. 9 
(TBV or {V2) and tOfTSfV 2 burial 9 D 9). 

'* Maekay. & J, H., Report on Ihe Exeavoiiona of tl)« 'A* Cameiery ii Kieh, Heiepoumla. Part I, FItU 
MtuciuH of Natml Hlttcfy, AnthrapHopy bieiaofrs Vol. 1. I (Gticogo. 1925), PI. IV, 0, 29; 'SunterJsn 
ConneeUens with AncFenl lodin', Jourml^ifv Asfaric SoHei/ (192$), 697-701, P). X 2-3; ,4 Skitterhin 
Maca awf the ‘A’ Cainaterp at Xlgk, AfrreperainAB, Pml Tl, PlelA MMcim of Namrel HUlory, <lMrArpp' 
ehry MttMfn Vol. I, 2 (Chicago, 1929X Pla. XUll. 6. 8. 9. LX. 54-S8. 62-49. pe. 184-5: Beck. ep. <li. 
ftul.Pi.lXVI.flgi. 

" FrankfeTk H.. 'MasfipotamU aheds light on aocioat India', ///HsiraieA CaaAaa Newt. October I, 1992, 
502-50$> llg. 7; The Indus CivlIlsaUen artd tbe Nor East'. Annaal BIbfIotrophy ^JiMllan /IreAwelOfy, 
Letdeo 1932, 1-l2, Pj, 1, d. m; TeUAt'nar, UkofaN oai) KMortabaA, OrlcmoUaillttOa Cammynlcailoia 1$ 
(Chkop 1939), 48-59, figa 31-33; Beck. op. Ht. fn. I, PI. LXVI, hg. 6. 

Andraa, W., Oat Wltdermiitadtite Auta (Ldpsig, 1998), 8C. PI.) I. 
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OTCRED CORNELIAN CEAC8 

at TeH Brak Of thtse sites, Ur and Kish have produced not only the largest 
number of beads (some 20-30 specimens), but also the beads with the greatest variety 
in shape and design. 

Cornellnn bends were rare and tlietcfore valuable. At both Ur and Kish, some 
14 or 15 buri&ls contaiued etclied cornelian beods, but the necklaces In which they 
usually occurred rarely included more than one or two examples. 

Ur has produced two examples of o type not found elsewhere in Mesopotamia. 
These heads arc almost square with rectilinear lozeigc patterns filled in with single 
circles (Fig. I, 25). Tliey arc of interest owing co their rarity in Mesopotamia^* and 
their resemblance to a small class of beads from the Indus Civilisation, of which one 
from Mohenjo-dnro is Identical to die two from Ur (Fig, j, 26, comes from Cbanhu- 
daro). 

From Ur and Kish come two identical beods, roughly oval In shape and decor* 
ated with a compartmonted pattern (Fig. I, 30). They bear a close resemblance lo a 
bead from Chaodu«daro (Fig. 1, 31) and thus are indicative of yet another link 
between Sumer und the Indus Civilisation, 

or the other variously decorated beads of Type I from Ur, Nippur, Kish and 
Tell Asmar, the majority have patterns whrclj may be compared with types found in 
the Indus Valley region at MohenjcKlaro, Karappa, Kalibangan. Chanhu-daro and 
Lethal >*. 

Two beads of Type I from Ur (Fig. (, 33-34) have been decorated in o fedmique 
not found elsewl)em. They hnve been described as follows: Tliey appear to have been 
lightly etched with a number of cirdes. The whitened portion has been almost entirely 
removed, whether accidentally or purposely is not evident. Tlie result is a very shallow 
grey ring which Is unlike the usual deep depression caused by the heavily et^cd 
portion flaking away’’*, (t is possible (hat these beads represent a Sumerian attempt to 
imitate the highly valued And doubtless expensive imported etched beads. 

Beads with a black pattern on a whitened surtacc (Type II. see ^^5) are rare 
and only three have been found In Mesopotamia; two at Ur (Pig. U end one at 
Tell Asmar*^, The two from Ur are attributed by Beck to the 'Early Pcriod^ which 
means that they belong to the group of etched beads under discission. However, we 
lack exact mforaiatioo concerning their provenance. The Tell Asmar specimen which, 
according to Beck, is not later than the Larsa period, seems to be decorated with a 
gullloche design and b, therefore, (he only example of a scroll pattern on a bead of 
thb group. 

RAP, $. SL, 'Puslhtr EMvadeiu at LoUial', lallt Kck U (1903, t4-90,23.1 h«vft boan luuU* to lecito 
tho ofisiaii rotbrence. 

An lUenUat bead coitm from a imvp ai Snah T«p« H^I (mq p. 90). 

Ai Ur. A|ure«r.cj|h( drtiea occur reosi {Tooupnilv 0 UnMi). while oi Knh, interlinked cooeaDirtc 
elKlw and'eye* aoUfa areraost popular. 

■* Itak. ep. cU. fn. 1,309. fl la ftat known whether iheio two beads were fmmd to the fAytS Cemetery or ia 
AUtadlen hurUi. 

•* ;m..p].lxvi. di. Bf. 
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B.C.L. DURING CASPCR3 


The Dumber ofeichcd corndian beads found in norchem Mesopoternia at AHur 
and Tell Drak (7) is so small wheo compared with che iinds from southern sites, that 
we may assume that their ram occurrence in the north and their slightly later date 
(L7r IIQ are due to the unfavourable geographical position of these northern sites, far 
from Che two main routes which served the bead trade (see below, p. 90). 

These routes were those used by the traders in lapis luaull. From the Badakhshun 
mines in ensi Afghnaiston. the trade cither went overland tlirough northern Iran, 
modern Meshod, Nishspur and Tehcmn to Arpucluyah, or via Hamad nn und 
Kermnnshoh Co the Dlyida region, or else it went by sea. from the Indus Delm having 
been brought to the coosi tliere, Uicoce up the Persian Gulf (o the harbours of southern 
Mesopotamia^ 

In aouthm’fl Mesopotamia, etched cornelian beads have been found in levels which 
date from the ED IIIA period to Late Akkadian>Ur ill**. TIils type of bead first 
occurs at Ur in the Royal Cemetery of the ED III A phase, It is then found in cemetery 
*A' at Kish when, however, it does not appear to have been Imported after ED IIIQ. 
In Akkadian levels, it makes its Erst appearance at Tell Asmar^, a city which has 
supplied evidence of fordgn conuci during this period, tt is also found in Sargonid 
graves at Ur. One 'eye* cornelian and one bead with white bands have been reported 
from Nipper levels TB V/IV 1 ,1 whidi fall wthin the Ur III period. 

The evidence suggests chat the etched cornelian beads which reached Ur and 
Kish during £D IlIA-B, were brought to Mesopotamia by means of the southern 
sea^ioute through the Persiao Gulf and not aloug the overland routes. Had the latter 
been used, some specimens at least of these hl^y valued beads—wlu'ch may liave had 
some kind of talismanic or symbolic virtue—would have been found on the route 
along which the lapis lazuli was distributed southwards after reaching the Diyala 
region. Tills theory Is supported by the fact (hat the etched comeJian beads from 
T^ Asmar, situated in the Diyala region, were discovered In an Akkadian context^: 
for objects of definite Indian ortgia—such as kidney-shaped inlays made of bone, a 
square alsbaster stamp seal with concentric squares on the face and a bead pattern 
between the outermost squares, and a 'glazed* steatite cylinder seal depicting Indian 
fauna^^strongly suggest by their absence elsewhere In Mesopotamia chat TcU Aamar 
was directly connected in the Akkadian period with the Indus Civilisation via the 
Persian Gulf. It seems f^ibte to suggest that the etched cornelian beads followed the 
^ame route. 


Iran 

The number of etched cornelian beads discovered in Iran is negligible. Nevertb^ 
less, their distribution (Tepe Hissar, Shah Tepe and Kalleh Nisar)^ emphasizes the 
sdstence of the east-west trade along the northern side of the Central Iranian Salt 
Desert, tbe Daaht-e-Lut and then via Hamadan and Kermansbah to the Diyala 
regioo, while the occurrence of etched cornelian beads at Susa indicates ^ther 
ease of access from southern Mesopotamia into Khuzistan, following the stretch of < 



iTTCKeO CORNSUAK BSACS 


lowland west of the ICabrr Kuh m<niQtaiQ range or direct trade between LoChal and 
Susa as proposed by on the basis of finds at the two sites. This contact may have 
been carried on either along the Gulf route used by Mesopotamia, and most likely as 
an extension of the Mesopotamian sea trade, Susa being at dint time in a favourable 
position near the navigable head of the Gulf, or by means of a land route througli 
Pars and the BampQr region of Persian BulQohlstEn. This overland route linked up 
with the soutiicrnmostof those which conuccted Pnkisiani BalQchistfin and the Indus 
Valley plains. 

K necklace with five etched cornelmns was discovered in one of t)ie graves of 


** Pomdi. E. The raladve chronoloar of MetopoloislJL Ptti L tad Tnde (SDOO-tSOO i.cj*. ta 
Btirich, R. W,| Chrsf^ptottuln OU ti'orUArt!u>t9letj>i,<3tk*ia UnivoriMy Pks*. 1965) 164,161. 

■ ftanilna from suly Alcksdint Co lus AklJdlsn (Snit tVM Va). 

** Book, ttt. Tn. U 519 CMmilMw llml eae becd (PL LXVf, fla. S-A) wu found ia rubblfh ootildo a 
pstaco of Ur It; dAt«, and ihould «]mo« ««ruialy be d&tad to the Akkedl&n period. PI. LXVI, flf. f-C 
wasaiurfaMAndend UietefoA undaiable. 

** Pcsnkforl. H., TfU Aamv. a»d 4:aor«!t«d (Unlvonhy of Ct\ka^ Pru. 1935) 6$, 32. 31. 
Althouih B tfke proceaaioa of anhnAis, with t flib^Uos czeeodlle pJneod siroilBriy Bbo«B, appeus on a 
aealimpranlon nooiMehatijo-diro (Marshall. J., MoAe/^-dnro attd tAeMutCIAllgaihn, i vob.(£^n4u 
1931) P]. CXV r. 14. wb/ch kind of ImprcBtao eoiikl ba derived Oom crMndert McortUna lo Praekfori. I 
heelutfl 10 ratard Oils seel as acluaily manufacfiired ta Ibe Indos Valley. The deep groovoa v encb end 
Bie noo'PabylOBlan m much as non-Hareppon end altlMuaK Che oa/mals depkied Mojis Co ihe Indian, 
nor Meaopotaimin fauna, lha flai and mia^t styla ta tvhidi ihe nntmaJe ^ve been raodered boa but 
licite in Common with Che otherudae skilful wo/ of carrloi of Che Jndlin aeel<utiar. Althousb cenain 
decalli In the eteoiilea of ihe antmifi era comparabla lo nproeenudooe «o Ihe square fmiui acatap 
aeaJti Ihia ^llndar sa&l is, In shape sa wel( as in siyCe of carving, of to Joferior oailtcy and iha dsvleo gives 
the Improiotoji of having been copied gracuicousry, voM of the ordiUc Rdlng and ektil of ihe lodua seal 
cuicor. 

li SMU oiivaiiy uelikcly Ihei Ihb cylinder tetJ originated Irt Mesopoiamla because of ite unusual ehspe 
and the fact chat, oven If Ihe device hod bean c^led. Che Semwian vllst uodoubcedly would bsYe 
prodoeed a belter piece of work, ll may. Iherefcre, p^ipa be lustUled Co saigeit tbol (hh seel wu 
curved oelcber in MesotK^Ciata nor la the indue Valley, bui in an Mlarmedtaca centre of seal produeclofi, 
such IS EUm. where this device oT a praeeasion of Indian infmib or the oauai model which bos served 
ij R copy* could easily ba^ reached lha seal Industry vk the Saas'tndkn conlsos, 

** While In Ihe ume geaerol trot os Tope Kktar. 5heh Tape k norch of Ihe moualoins. 

** KoOi S« R,, ^A "Pefacon OulT' Seal from Lothal*, Anit^iiUy X30CVT1 (I9d3), 96>99: 'Knee several (ados 
objeeu such os ached eomaUan beads ood shcU oxid tarraeoita gomlng-pie^ on found oc Snoo, whUii 
Susan cblecls such as a bronze amulec with coischanC bull and oaiaied pottery with Susan noCifa ore 
fbund at Loihol. Ittf Ukelyeaoufb lhai Lolfuil Impcrtedtlse bumogoN of copper from Susa.* 

I feel racher ba^Coot obool Rao*s soggesUon thee Uie olnBaricy of bun«RliajMd iagois of copper from 

Loihol, Mohcm'o'deny and Suea would teod lo polol to os kopect bade of coeper frenL 6uu co the 
todra ViUey. I sm Utila purpoee In Scot ewportlng copper down iba Oulf which dm hid lo bo iicponed 
IaIo Ihe low plaio of Sussaiva from aUovithera. prebobiy the rkh copper areas of northern Arerbayjta 
(the reglOBS ot Miiaah and Zonjos), oorllHweaC of the Elbruz motiauios (7) end IDwiy oftte uade 
dlActtldeo of hostile mountain tribes like the Lulubiooi and the Outlam. Therefore, export of 

ceppes from Uve ladus Valley Co Susa eeomi to hive beeo mere IQcoly. Copper, alchough relatlvaiy ran, 

II available la the ragleoi BOir lo the Indus Volley, while rich copper defK^ls occur lo Bolbehistda, al 
Shab BeQauI and ai Rebat (Morthall, efi. <U. ta. 25. 4g| {f; PlggoU. fftHUiprie lfd>a (PoUein 195(tli 
lgfr-197; UmbeefKadovsky. C. C. ‘Arebooelcgy and MeuHurghail Techaolofy in Prehistoric 
AfghonkcoA. India and Pakllian’. Amarim Anihrope/aglH 69 (1967), 149). Rae doubts wbtLher the 
copper mince from Khkcl. Delwart and Dsvboji io Rjdkrihdn wen worlied In tlic third mlllenamm B.e. 
and Ihmfore proposea oo Ispcrl of Soaao copper calo ihs tndus ClvUUaiioa. I doubt bi lure whether 
there ll for that maliec any evidaect for werksbie mines In Ihe third miUennIum b.c. whence Sum 
obialaed lis suppiks. 
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B.C.L. I>UK!NO CASPnS 


Tq)e Kissnr Four axe of the *eye' vnrie^ while the hfth. which was used ss a 
peodajti, has a unujue petitagoool shape with an equally unique design, consisUng of 
two broadly etched ba nds fonni ng an in verted V with a blunt upex. 

The neighbouring site of Shah Tepe** has yielded, In a (Shnh Tepc) Ha-! grave, a 
cornelutn wieha rectilinear lozenge pattern filled in with single circles. This is identical 
to the camples from Ur and Mohenjo-daro (Fig. 1.25). 

Tlie graves of Hissar ITIc and Shall Tepe Ua^'^ in which these beads liavc been 
found, may be dated to a period wliic]\ ranges from the very end of the lllrd millcno 
nlum to e. ISOO n.c. or laler. This does not agree with the far earlier uppcanince of 
etched cornelians in Mesopotamia, nor with the pre>SBrgoDid dating of ilic two beads 
from Ur which have decoration identical to chat of the cornelian of Shalt Tepe {ta->I 
(Fig. 1,25). 

However, as we have postulated, etched cornelian beads reached loiver 
Mesopotanua via the direct sea route through the Persian Gulf, v^le their rare and 
later occurrence i n the north Is cJearly the result of lack of direct contact with the main 
east-west sea and land arteries. 

Tlie rare occurr^ce of etched corndian beads throughout Iran—and particularly 
northern Iran—despite the fact that Tepe Hissar was connected with ths overland 
lapis lazuli route*^ indicates that Uiese cornel tans, for an unknown reason, were only 
very occasionally traded along that way. Perhaps it (s even feasible to assume that 
these beads point Co a direct contact with the Indus Valley, or that they were sold b> a 
merchant engaged in Uio lapis trade and v^re treasured for tJieir taJismanic or sym¬ 
bolic valoe. They may, therefore, be considerably earlier in date dinn the graves in 
which they wen found. 

The overland route throu^ the north along which etched cor/ieUans were 
apparently occasionally traded is likely to have passed the Zhdb and LbraJal Districts, 
since one barrel-shaped cornelian of Type I (p. 85) wiih a rectilinear lozenge pattern 
hlled in with single circles was found at MoghuJ-ghugdal situated on the left bank of 
the 2h0b river, e. 15 km. south-west of Fort Sandeman in Northern Pakistani 
Baltlcfuetia’^. Allhougli it Is without straiigraphical context, it may be assumed that 
this bead belongs to some phase of the Zh6b culture and can therefore be dated 
within the period of Harappan contacts with the west 

** Seha/dt, S. P., i£eori«/S»« ai T^e /Ttw. (Uoivenitr ef PMUuylwit. 1997), 

PI. XXXV, LXVl CH,32 ir. H. 3216). 

** AmB, A.J.,Ex^rothiuMiSfuift T^, Iran (Stockholm, IMS), fU. LXXVT. flg. SIS, XCU, fle. 6J2 anl, 
no. 600, S. 11 57. 

** D^oo, IL H., 'Probieim in iho RoltUv« Cbronolo^y of Inn, 6000-2000 b.c.% In Shrici*, R. W., 
elofiti h Old WorU Arr\aMl9ty (ChJctgO Unlvonity Pnn, 196$), 241-242. 

** Ta(>e HEsBU'B conneetjos wHIt (he lam» lanl< route it deaioailruee by ihe (hat ihit dm o( CIw eew 
mumiilt for besdi in Himr tl^ ii itjHi ItzulJ wliteh ren/u iu popuUdty up lo Uje end of Htmr 111. 
Hlatr K4 bts bosa eomltted wiih ibe Itter Jtmdtt Nur and DynoiiJc) periods (Dywb. «p. dl. 
fn. 139.240), w 

■* Siein, M. A., An Artkatehfical Tbitf In Waiirlsttn ead f/arJmm SaliicMtttni (Memoirt of ihe AfchU* 
eJesloi) Survey of India No. 37,1929).47,PI,X[T. M.NW.Z. 
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Two other coroelloji beads, one rouod with an ‘eye* pattern, the other barrel- 
shaped with an indistinct paKem of tines and circles, frora Tdr-phSroi*’. situated 
c. 3 km, north of Pabor-Kot in the Ldral&i District wJiich stretches east ofQuena. are 
of a Jess clearly recognisable horizon. In fact, the battel-shaped comelldn comes from 
a cairn which may be of early historical dote. As such It belongs to Beck's Middle 
group and has no direct bearing upon the distribution of the early group of cornelians 
under discussion. 

In southern Afgluinistan nt Mundigak. wliich is situated north-west of Kandahar, 
in the valley of Kishk*r-Nnkhod Rud, three oblong cornelian beads were discovered^. 
The description of'dcssins en '*8" lnerus(4s bknc* suggests that we are here dealing 
with etched beads of Type 1. decorated with hgure-of-elght cimis. However, their 
location in level IV-S (of which Cosnl remarks that their position near the surface may 
suggest a date later than that of the level in which they were found) end In levels 
VII-1 and V11-2 (which ero doted well mto the second mHlenmuni b.c.), os well as 
thur appearance (see Mundigak» Fig. 138,23) causes us to doubt that these beads are 
of the early type. It would probably be best to treat them as local imitations bcloaging 
Ss to a not clearly dehoed but definitely later date than the Sumerian and Indian proto- 

' types**. 

Round, et^ed cornelian beads with concentric ‘eye* motifs also occur at KaJleh 
Nisar, in an Akkadian stone cist grave*** and at Susa, in a sarcophagus of the bath-tuh 
type, and also dated to the Akkadian period**. Moreover, KJiaji** refbrs also to 
etched cornelian beads of Type I from Susa D, which he describes aa identical to 
Type i beads from the Indus VaJley and Mesopoturaian sites. As we have seen, it ii 
most probably due to Sumer's proximity and to the ease of communication between 
the two. both by land and by water, that these 'eye* beads have reached Susa. 

No etched cornelian beads of the type here discussed are to be found in any other 


» SteiD,rS^.70,n.XVLT.D.6.{.rD.iii.l. 

** Cut], A htundiiak {MStaotiu dt U DSlSsUieft trebtelctiqtw fitiitaiM cn AtihtaltUn 

XVZL S V9la. Ptna, ] 961), 342, Kg. I it. So> 33. 

** Buds tnl ponduU eriApjs Luuli round ti Muadlitk in l.«vMa I4V Aaro C«oa taatvlvdv dued by Um 
otavajor lo Um tJnd; iamdaS Nur tad ED MU perioda, but Umu iiim awall vBriAatk>n, followlni 
(hs Katins ^ nav C14 funplas. Thu uas of tapEs taauJt ihv iba lApi» fazuli trade roul^ fron (he 

Badakbslmn nlnn. paaud Uvougb MundigalL, but only 13-20 iaal^lasyti beadj havebeM repoiiad. 

*** Vanda Borshe, L,, *La NSaropeta de Kalleb KQar^ 4Kh*o!«g*a 52,1 (70.71. 

*' Mecuuefwni, R. do, 'Poullles da Suse, I933*49\ U/molfei4t la httuton Afehi9t9tie'*^ m fi'Aa XXIX 
(IMS), 3-ldi.at84.N0.7. 

Khan, P. An ArdwttlctiMl StuAy ^ iht JitAtts VoU«y ClAlUait^ anA thtlr RtinUortM^ to ih« Stirf/ 
CMliHns of /nil, Ph.O. thais, Uojvenhy of London 1(54,34f. Thuabaada an apparantl)’ an the rueevg 
ceneotlon of (he MiuSo du Louvre, Pam. 
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part of southera Ira a or Persian BaJtjchi&lun”^ This leads to the assumption that, 
apart from a sporadic trado in the north, the trade in these beads did aot follow the 
arduous route overland from BalOchistan, tbrougli FSrs. north-west along the Zagros 
mountains to tlie coastal strip, around Ahwaz and so into Mesopotamia. Nor does a 
maritime route along the iohospitahla Persiaa side of the Gulf seem to have been 
feasible. Apparently, the beads were traded throu^ the Gulf only, following a route 
close to the Arabian coast, fn support of this theory, an etched-zone bead has been 
found 00 Umm-an-Nfir, an island off the coast ofTrucinl OInHn^^ This will Jiavc some 
bearing on the tracing of the actual route followed in the maritime trade between the 
Indus GvilUadoa and Sumer. 

The Indus Valley 

Etched cornelian beads of all three types occur in the Indus Volley region. As in 
Mesopotamia, beads of Type I are by far the most common; the most striking And 
being at Lotbal where more etched cornelian beads are said to have been found than 
at any other site in the Indus Volley^ Six beads were found at Mohenjo-daro", three 
at Harappa^* and seventeen at Cbanhu-daro’**. Etched cornelian beads, e.g. Agures-of- 
eight and guilloches of three interlocking circles, have also been reported from 
Kalibangan, situated near the Sutlej river south-west of Haruppa. Unfortunately their 
exact stratigraphical loootion (pre-Harappan or Harappan) has not been stated*^*. 


** T^pc YubyA. * loctleC t^proxitnilely 200 km. dinctly Muth gf K«rnui>. In the fWtIk Sosbun veUey, 
bu yioldae turn coToeUtfl io IM course of tbe sccoiid scuoa, 19S9. OnA. unfortuu!^ a lurrsee 
fbiU At ih» or tbo iBouod. U a broken tubular bead, pals red In colour wFih a ocomcArlc paUom oT o 
ccecnl vARlAl Doe with on efUm tide iha bciinntas of a polotod dealsn cui Into ihe lorface and sub* 
wcusflily Oiled In nitb a whMo plcoicnt MeasunmenUi lengcb e. 12 rere., djamcier crci«3*9eeUoo 5 nun.. 
OMtre hoto—<lTaied on Ions exit r. i .5 mm. Tb« oltwr one li a mull itibulAT bend, sbaped like a cylinder 
and raoerod it both eodi. It la very pale red, aIzboai reddlih breva in colour ud bean an ovnnll pattoni 
of tiny pale wbbe solid df«(si whlcfa have been eichoi on the surface. Meaaumneats: teoseb approx. 
1 1 diaaenr o w wa lon c. 4-5 am. Hela drilled on loos ax/s. The archaeoloslcal eoatext ot this 
bead Is aikcartaJa slneo fl wu dfseevand in a laie All from lUa E wUcti haa ao certalo dale, allboush a 
daiolaier ihin the third millennium i.e, seaoD beyond doubt. This bead mayi iberefore, bcloits to B^'l 
sdddb preop artbousfa oeltber shape nor paitam show! a sulkioi similarity to aevy of Beck's IJJuetratioM. 

1 am sready iodeblsd to Bipremor Dr. C. C. Lainbw|*Rarloesky Tor allcneieg ma to iscerporara this 
piece ci iefomafion. 

** Thorvildsen. K.. 'Burial Cainu oo Uma atfKar', Xuml. {i 9G), 204-219. 

•* Rao, ejr. clT. fo. 17.14 it. As. 27. No. 5. 

" Marfhall, op. dt. fn. 25, ? 1 . CXLVl, 45a45j Mackay, B. h H., Xufther B*e<r«rhns at 

2 vols. <Mhl. ^9^ty, PL CXXXV. 3 i Beck. H. C, ep. PI. UCVII. Os. 1 

** Van, M. 6., SxtawtMf at HAfOfipa (Caleotlo, 1940), PL CXXXl, As. 4 lad, 

** Mackay, op. elt. fa. S, PI. LXXDC, l-IS ; Majumdai, N. <3., Sxphrat}aiu in StoU (Mcooiri of the Aadia^ 
olosieal Survey ertBdiB4l. ;9M).PI. XVn.25. 

“'/ffdktrr Arahaeafat?. A JttMw 19dO-|9dl, 31-U, PI. XUXB. 
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Beads found at lodus V&llcy sites^^ and decorated with van'oua 'eye* and 
‘spectacle* motifs. figure'or*eight circlet and rectilinear lozenge patterns filled in with 
single or concentric circles, all bear a close resemblance to and, in some cases, are even 
identiesd to. similarly decorated beads found at the Mesopotamian sites (see above). 
Even the unique comparimented beads from Ur and Kish may be closely compared 
with one from Chanbu*daro (Pig. 1,30-31). 

The patterns most popular nt the minority of the Indus sites are *cye'. ‘spectacle* 
(\nd interlinked concentric circle formations, but at ChonKu^daro these are second in 
popularity, prercrence being given to figure-of-eight circles. A religious, symbolic— 
perhaps astral—signlficfince may bo assumed for tbe flgurv^of-eight motif which 
occurs twice amidst the trefoils on the robe of (he so-call^ priest from 
Mohenjo*daro^*. 

Only five beads of Type It have come from the Indus Valley region. Pour were 
found at Chonhu-daro and their identicaj patters shows that they were contemporary 
with bends of 7*ypc I. One other unpublished bead comes from Moheqjo-daro. 

*ni6 two be^s of Type HI witlr black lines on red background, which come from 
Taxila and Karappa, were discussed on page B5. 

In Sumer, (he mAjorlty of Uie etched cornelians come from graves and in spite of 
the possibility of a bead industry at Ur employiag lapis UzuU and probably other 
materials^*, there Is no evidence that etched comeliaa beads were manufactured oa the 
spot One cun only conjectiirt that the unique etched circle patterns on two beads of 
Type I from Ur are of local workmanship, since both pattern and mode of execution 
are unmatched elsewhere. This may also be the case with the two beads of Type II 
from the same site (see above, p. S7). 

At tbe Indus Valley sites, a totally difivent situation exists. Here, at Chanhu-daro 
and Lethal, several ortisaos* wo^hops and bead factories have supplied evidence o(^ 
bead production on a large scale. Various materials were used, of which agate and v' 
cornelian were the most popular, but of these, cornelian was decidely the more rare*^ 
This has led Wheeler Co postulate an export trade in beads from the Indus". 

At Cbanim-daro, where most of ihe inhabitanu seem to have beca engaged as 
artisans, several small bead workshops and bead factories were found in level lb' 
(i.e. at a time wheo the Indus Civilisation was at its height). Chert drills, bronze 


** Tbs mcoaC bead frora Mehcria*dAro wjUi rMCiHoetr Imbara aittoma fllM wilU MnecoUlc clrcld 
taKOBd oftlmplB dxclea «i an Uie rwo mb 4« tfan Ur. b clowly ralaMd (a one Croa auaha^Mn wbkb 
a, however, a TypB U tMd. 

** Ifi lhe20(h ccalury Uait Dourii iiill (n um ea the welb ot bourn in Beoinl eod Medcu vhcro It ii su’d 
M be t pretwtleo eptiost the evQ ejt. for (hk roeeoD it is sooeUmM need es a bread fbr eectle. (hUclaiy, 
B. J, H., ffp.eti. ta. S,201.} 

** A Stone drlU for borlof basdi liailler lo the ffitny Ibuad et CSttahv*duo, ww duceiemi at \Jr (MJififcey, 
E.J. H..op.d/,rn. 1.212). 

" Kent cmie feisnee end vlueous paste, foDowed by sieeUteend poiisry. LM* Is^uU U defltiiuly of rwe 
ocstLmnce.AlthousJi two uaflaiihediapbbeedf p»*o UuX ihii atoM wuac<itell/worl«ad u Cheflha*<lire 
thus pointing ro local Diuiuraaut& 

** Wheeler, R.B.M..na/«AuCM;UBraw<CemhthlSeUiiivanl(yPTeaa 1940). SO. 
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tubular drilH and other tools wore found, while Anished aod un&nisbed beads of 
various materials lay scattered around. Among the beads were corneliun and agate 
nodules, which In several cases showed signs of having been suiiyected to heat (see 
below). 

Etched cornelians were found, mnny of (hem unfinished, broken during boring, 
or rejected on account of poor colour or for otlier reasons. Tlic unfinished and broken 
specimens—the majority of Type I but some of the loss common Type clearly 
prove chat etched cornel tens were actually rmide at Chanhu<laro arid not imported. 

Several beads had evidently been discarded ^occ they showed signs of Imving 
broken while being bored; a process wJilch was invariably performed only after ilic 
surface was completely finished und etdted. 

This method of manufacturing continued into later limes as demonstrated by the 
discovery of paitly'inade etched comeliao beads at Sabaur in the Bihar district*^. 
There, tlie beads have been painted and fired but not perforated, confirming tliat the 
bead was not perforated until it was complete in ail otlier respects. 

Another centre for bead'ftiaklng was I/Othal^S wltere a factory was established in 
Phases II and ill. Slone beads, chiefly agates and cornelians, were worked on a large 
scale and hundreds, including etched cornelians, have been found. 

Referring to the etched cornelians, Rao has remarked that they 'are more 
Numerous at Lethal than at any other she. As such Lotlial may be considered as the 
original centre where etching wras developed***. 

At Lothal. by far the most popular patterns are ngurC'Of-efght circles and 
concentric circles etched on both sides of the beads. Aa (he late levels of Lothal UI 'A' 
have been dated by to 2023 a.c.± 115**, the dates of phases II artd 111 probably 
ed;uate with the Akkadian and Ur Ill periods, with a tentative preliminary date prior 
to c. 2350 s.c. which coincides with the final phase of the Early C^mastic period”. 

No bead Industry seems to have flourished at Haiappa end Mohenjo>daro and 
the few etched comdian beads encountered** nre likely to have come from such 
bead'Tnaking centres as ChanhuKlaro and Lothal. A slightly later date (l.c. in the 


** 0/ Uh Type tl buds roasd, on» wu iaeotwS wiih rteur»«f*e(gtii eirck*, Um olbor wrth a rccUliaw 
lonaea paiicni filled la with eonwiric ctrefca. Tb« laxiar may bo compared with an aaampfe Pom 
Mebe)iJo*dire. 

** Aceordhia le Becb. di. ra. l. 3M, itMy my be diMd td ihft beslnniog of the CbriMiui an. 

*' Rao. 5. R.. ep. elr. ra. 17. Uff. 

*■ nid.U. 

" Ree, 5. R.. <tt. fo. 37, 97; P«la>. 0. P.. *A suiaeeted chreaoloay for Albbulslaa, Baluchbtan and 
Uk iodu] VeBayS in Cbcich. R. W., Otf9iKh$les ta Ohl WorU Arthaeoht^ (Chieeso tiniveniiy Prei&. 
I9S5), 277, end ef PIum U( B, 2010 s (IS. 

** Duriaf Caipen, B. C. L. Afehatchfka/ tr/Otjie* for traSo lo tUt Prftion Ouff k iho Third 

MUknolam BtC. Ph.D. diuie, Univenily of London. 1969. C3vapie* VIII dealt with Um tnde of carved 
»(one veteauraroulwerdsM MobonJo^cfodoweir fevob) dgytnj: Bariy OynaiUc Umea. 

** Threa >ye* beadj ofType I and es« Type IK bead whh a 'iMciacle' patcem from Harappt ^ above 
pp. 42). Ooe Sye* bead, iwo beade with lateHInked drele fermatlona and Iwo with reetUIncar loonge 
pauena and itnala and conccatrfc clreka. froffl Mehenjo^aro. 
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L^e Period: end Ur HI Ihroush [$ln-Larsa periods) based on their find spot near the 
surface is in sccordance with a presumed distribution centre more towards the south". 

The other archaeoio^cnl roateriaj with which the etched cornelian bends were 
discovered, together with llie available dates, would place tht fiorult of the bead 
industry within a period ranging from ED III to the Third Dynasty of Ur with its 
climax in the Akkadian period. 

Pie provenance of the etched cornelian beadx 

The evidence so far cited points to the workshops otLothal nod Chaohu^daro as 
the centres of rntmufacture for the etdicd com^ion beads which have been found 
(TUtside the (ndus Volley, jo Mesopotamia, (ran and Trucial Oman. Prom Lotbal and 
Ch^hU'darOf the beads, together with a variety of other merchandise, were ttaded'up 
the Persian Gulf Tho route followed the Arab!an coast of the Gulf, past the island ii 
Umm an-Nir off the coast of Trucial Oman, ^d so to lower Mesopotamia. Only 
very occasiotuilly were etched cornelian beads transported vra tlie lapis lazuli route 
through northern Iran (see pp. 83). 

WUh the Indus area established as the most likely provenance for the etched^ 
cornelian beads, it now remains to trace the sources of agate and coredian wlikh 
were available to the bead makers of the Indus Civilisation and, if possible, to show 
that these sources were worked by the peoples of the Indus region. 

Sourcee of a^ofe and cornelian 

Cornelian, or red chalcedony, isose ofthe chl^varieties of agale*^ Itoccuisinthe 
same way as ordinary chalcedony and agate and ts often usociatod with these more 
common types. In India, several sources are known. 

Agate and cornelian are of common occurrence in the beds of the rivers KrishnS, 
Ood&vnrl (e.g. near R&Jamahendri) and Bhima which drain the Deccan plateau, and 
in the RSjmahfit traps. Agate pebbles are collected to the NarmadS valley-^pecially 
at Bherighat-^n die Decoao Trap. They are also found io great numbers ia the 

•* An euM comeUfto bead with a gultoche oT eiiree fniexlochiag errefa CtVp« t) wu (bond (n t (ItD l6Vd 
al AAri. a aiietiiuated weu ot CliaiiluMitro. Amrf HID equatoi wlUi l.Ale HuappaJi wd eaa ihareTMO 
be doted e. 2000*18QQ i.r. CC&ul, ii-M., FoulUe* d' Amti (PubllceUone de ia Conunie^on des PouUIee 
ArehCole^ueit PerU, I5S. fig. J32, Na. 16}. Stein, M. A., Ah Artha*clOfitai Tw bt CfiOvtfa 
IMemoin eruie Ardiieotod^ Survey at lodla 43, ISSl), 44 meniioai the pnaeiMa of stone beads wfib 
irUey it Chlrf*(fanib, not (v from iha RihhsbSa river, wM-south>w«« of Penliftr lO PskisiwU 
Makr&ii. Funber infonsailonU (tckloa. 

** Dana. 3- D. and & &, 7^ Sytitm of Mlnirefeey MI (Ns% York t!K2« TOT). The SUeT wieties of asate 
are: 

Cs) ohateedoey with coloun is parajlol ban 
(b) eomalltn or red tiinkadeoy 

iMkha«ione4(Moeha in Yemen at lbs aotnuKO to thtRsd Saab an TmpomAtorlalotnnoH agate) 
(d) men aaate 
fa} blood itooe 
(f) piiama,« grias srcoo atone 

(u chryioprue. as ii^lO'iNen stane (see ArkeO. A. J.. 'Carnl^y and (M Bead Tndo*, Anileu/iy X 
(l»d},39d. 
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R9jmfth£l hiUs. Agates and cornelians ncctir Co the north of the Pangong L&ke io Che 
Rvdok: district of Kashmir. Veined agate, greatly valued, occurs ut RSnpur in 
Ahinad&b£d and moss agate comes from, amongst other places, the district of 
Kfithilwar. 

The chief source of supply foe the comeli&n und agate workers of Cambay is the 
RAiUnpura mines of the State of RSjpfpla in the Namiadn valley, and Sir E. Puscoc 
states that, according to some, Ihe still flourishing industry of tlic Rutanpura mines 
has Misted for ever2,000 years.” 

All the sources given above axe within a reasonable distance of Ihe cit'ica of the 
Indus CivillsatloD, but K&lhiawar and lUjpTpla ore the closest and therefn^’c tltc two 
most likely to have been exploited. We iher^ore agree with Rao^’, that Lotltal, the 
«Jiarbouf town of the Indus Civilisation anri one of the two main centres of bci^d' 
making, obtained Its raw materials from the Ratanpur mines of Rftjpipla. Here, the 
Harappan post at Bhogatrav, situated on the Kim river, was probably the control base 
for the mining and export of these precious stones. Rao also suggests that Lolh&l 
exchanged cornelian for the chert which is present in the Indus Vall^, but which is not 
found In the neighbourhood oTLothal. 

The geology of Iran has not yet been fully explored and it is not known If deposits 
of agate, chalcedony and cornelian exisi'^. Relatively small quantities of agutc have 
been found In Armenia, Georgia and other regions of the U.S.S.R. and in Aacrbayjnn. 

In the * Vocabulary of Stones*', a Sumerian lexical text, the statenteni, 
'nai.gug (r&n/urn^comelian) .mar.^aiJum, na^-gug.melub.b^* na4,gug.mni.(]a4i, 
rut^.guggu.ti.um^^’ may indicate that Mclubb^. probably to be equaled with the Indus 
Civilisation, was not (he only place from which cornelian was imported into 
Mesopotamia. 

The order lo which these sources of cornelian are named with Gulium (ki), 
probably the closest to Sumer", at the end and MarbaSi (near to Elam}** second to 
lost, suggests that all four regions were thought to lie behind or next to one another. 
Mdlubba and Marbahum should then be placed on the Persian side of (he Gulf; 
Marbailum should be located beyond Mdubbe and the latter east of Marbasi, 

For Melubb^ we must almost certainly look to the Harappan CiviUsation, which 
stretched as far south as Lethal". Bhagatrfiv, one of the Harappan posts in Cambay, is 
thought to have been the main producer and distributor of the agate and cornelian 

** Rse. <!p. (h. 17. 14 IT. 

^ Th4 Occtoskal Surwv el tnn hu UndJr Informed ms Uiu is&la and coraetlu doposHs w feud In 
vtrioui ptsm in Inn: liewsver, men spedfte dottlls ime not giren. 

Leentifis, W. Fi. Fofwlgn TXsds tn ih* 0fdBa^/f9nionf^hd(Slv6\t et denrmeAls ad iunerienUs antiquj 
pefllamtiaVI.Loiden, IWX 10. 

** Ths OuU wen • siouniain iribs inhobiUos iCm anu narih ofBlam. 

■* L««m4M ^oeaiea Marba&l iw (o Blacn. *nili b la oe»rd wOh Cadd who would place MarbaSI la ww 
or wuih'WBstElAin. 

** CuflAS Cupen, op. cit. fD. S4, ehapion lit, IX. 
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from tlto Rfltfinpura mines, rroio Lothalporti agate ajsdcomdian beads, either etched 
or uadecorated”» and probably also agate and cornelian nodules, were shipped down 
the Persian Gulf to Sumer, 

The position of Mari^allun in the list from The Vocabulary of Stones' suggests 
that it should be located beyond Melu^t)a. It is possible that it was in fket In the region 
of one of the sources for agaio and cornelian given above. Could (he Sutnerians 
possibly Itave been aware of the fact (hat (he cornelian did not come from (he Indus 
Valley proper but from sources further east? Thus, it could have been oce of (he more 
inland regions of (he Deccan Trap (see p. 95), or possibly also. Kashmir. Both of 
these places are fairly close to the Indus Valley region and wiUun reasonable distance 
of the coast of Arabia. 

Evidence for Indian rradi In d6cora(e(l eomellan and agate heads, from the Third 
millenniwn B.C. to Ibe 20fA century A. D. 

The textual e>^derice for trade In the Persian Gulf clearly supports the theoiy that 
Melul^bB (nlinost ceitainiy to be equated with the Indus Civihsaefon) was (he main. 
producer of the unworked cornelian and agate nodules which, together with manu* 
^lured beads, were traded down the Persian Gulf to Sumer (see above)*'. 

Iq cuneiform texts of the early Larsa period, there are occasional references to 
na^.bir.gug and na|.gug.gl(].da. Nn^.blrgug is usually Cmnslated *kidaey-shapcd 
cornelian beads', but these arc more likely to be pieces of kidney-sbftped inlay like the 
ones of bone which were discovered In the Akkadian stratum at Tell Asmar 
(see p. 86}. Kai.guggid.dais wiuaily translated 'oblongpieces of contelum'**. 

The fact that these objects were few in numlwr and that the OB 4 .gug. 8 id. da 
formed part of (he tlthev given to the temple of Nin^gal at Ur after a prosperous 
journey (0 Dilmun'*, Indicates that here we are dealiog with objects of great value. 
Thus it is likely that the oblong pieces of cornelian referred to in the tests wore beads 
which were at least partially worked if not completely finished, 

An oblong shape for beads is not unusual, but the discovery of such oblong 
cornelian beads (some between 5 and 6 centimetres long) both ia Sumer (at Ur and 
Kish) and in the cities of the Indus Valley, may imply that the Larse texts are refetrisg 
to this type of bead and that it was also imported into Sumer from the Indus Valley 
via the Persian Oulf*’. 

Later writing attest the continuation of the trade In agate and cornelian. Tht 
Eerlplus of the Erythraean Sea (Ist century a.d.)^* meotions that agate and conielian 
V0iit Mt/pearpeiM]) were exported from Darygasa (modem Broach)’^ which is 
situated on the east aide of (he Gulf of Cambay, on the west coast of India. In the 
16th century. Che same commodilies were shipped from Cambay to Africa, according 
(o the much later account in The Book of Duarte Barbosa". Batbosawas a Portuguese 
merchant who described the eouatries bordering the Arabian Sea. This trade was still 
flourishing in the early nineteen-thirties". 

1 am gratefbl to Mr. R. N. L. B. Hubbard for drawing the ftgores. 

Por footnoiM see pege 98. 
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** A number of unworked eomeliu snd litp'i Hones, ia unfinished lepli luull bead, uone impie* 
menu end rameiDS of ecppor which were found in a Ituer Akkadian etavo tl Ur (PG/9Sd). ancieviy Ibe 
work«kit efa kx^ ^ad*auiker nod suigeit ihac imponed, UiidRoraied corneUen wu worked locailjr gi 
Vf. 

** The cainclfotm lexis repeaiedty moniion t]»m ueea which supplied cotnmadiiiM (o the atluvlal plain of 
Meaoiwtamla by way of ihe Persian Oulf. Those places wew ausMd is Dllmun. Mepen and Melubbai 
ud were always n^acjoaeU In clils order, li it reesenabk to tuppoio that Ihls onter wu conneded with 
die leogntphlcal iecaiioos ef Ihe Ihrce arms. DUmun beine ihe dosou ta and Mc(ubb« lh« rurlficsi 
froiD Sumr. 

Textual evidence fVom Lu|ish poicii to inide with DIttnuo to obie/n wood and eopper and wltli Mngan 
tor wo^ in the pro* Ak ka^an period, at the time of L/r*Noaebc. e. 2iSV o.r., t.e. BD111 A. end Luitalando 
and Urukasian. c. 240d !;(> HIP. 'Hia Melubbn trade (copper, varies bindsoPwood aitd wuodcii 

ab]e<u. ivDiy and Ivory objects, comollan, lapis laxull and (OhJJ was Ural menlioned by Sorjun of 
Akknd (D70 b^.> wbe boasted thnr bontj from IXImun. MaffU and MiduUba came lo iho quay of 
Akkad. This town was probably situated In the region Kitli or Babylon. Sargou's suuonMnt and 
olher toils, tokeo with arcbacologlca] and geoJogieol evideneo. suggest ihal during tite third millennium 
a.c. the ems south of Ur con^wsed a typical dcha are* with luetebcs of umicr. lamneeting Iho Sumerian 
cities of Ur, £r1du end Ugiah dirctUy with the Psnao 0 uJ t. The area uf water was eumolen lly grcoi fo r 
(he Sumsrions both to regard It la a pert ef the mb ud te operate seO'Soing merchant vessels on It. 
(Durhg Caipora. v. ci/. tn. S4. chapter I; sec also *Nc« ArehaeeiogJeal evidonee fbr Mirtlms Trade In 
the Persia e Guirdurlng the Late ProloMterate Farlod' £ur and fVftt Vfil. XX, >-4,1970. 

Megan, is s preducor ermpper, hul direct trade contaeu with MssonotemJavla Che Penian Otdf during 
the Third Dynasty of Ue. and Magsit eei^cr eonUnued <0 be ImponeJ cmcJl the cod of Larsa limes. U 
can be InfenW from the lexis that copper from Melubbo was also tmilcd down the G ulf uritll the end of 
Ur ill or the lubuqueet Lano period, elcltougb appureotiy via u latermediary. since Uiveisno eWdenee 
for dlicM credo eariled on beyond Mogen in Ur 111 limes. Dllmun, however. nlUiough it is only roroly 
maotionsd In die Ur III testa cyipears 10 have become the main enuepdt exportlBg copper Into 
MeaepotamJo during iho Larsa period. 

The ardutoologleel finds from fiap^n, rsdika at>d the adjoeect eoastsl areas supperc Uio equation of 
Che reg«B whh Ibo inoslt Heiloft Dilmua. Tbis Is funber suhsuntiiued by iho geographical locaiion, 
topography and geology of Btbroln ond nfereoeoi In Sinserian myths to ocrieln eorresponding ellnialfc 
condTileiu and in othM cundfbrm ccoerds to the Ihu that Oilmun was an island lying at a eortaln 
distince from iJ>e heed of Uis Gulf at chat lima 

A BUmbor of cuneiform cmii also refne le the import of goods from htohibbo by the leo route, end tuTl us 
wbnl these gooda wore. We ihue know that Meiubb* have been a soa/srl^auion, and that Ji ine 
loealed beyond Bahrein becouae of ihe order in wjitth It Is mentioned in reUlioo to the lattor. Thune (beta 
con be combined wllh Ute ereheeeloglea] SYidanea for eonlaoi lMiwe«o Sumer ud the IJiuuppe Clvijjc. 
edton jo the farter part of rha third mUJamiiun n.c.. and Iho evidence for ship^bullding by the Indus 
cJiise in tUo form or ropresenitdom of water*eraf( (During Caspers, ep. rtr. fn. 54, ebapter I. The eon* 
eiualen is Uiat. with little doubc, Melubba l4 synonymous with oorih weslam India. To quulc Leemuis 
(op. cU. fn. 61.164) *1C would seem eirango that the name of the country of the lodiu ClviUreilon should 
not have been known In southern hfoaDpotamia. although as archaeoloi^levideAce has shown, rehiiiops 
must hara Men nuhcr frequent In the Akkad tod Ur III periods. Ho nanv olMr than MaluUbs enmea 
uoder eoaalderatioA.* 

** LeesiOAS, op. oir. fh. $1,29. 

** Atd, 29. Among the gifts to the eemple of Nlngal at Ur are also silver models of see*golng 
boots (cei. puta), eommesoraiiog a soeeaaafuX journey to Dllmuo. 

■■ Muckay, «p. clr. fiu 1..46I ramarks on thoabnJlariiy of«recunfotar ogan bead fiom tbe upper kvele of 
hfoMnjo-dero end one fiem Quoni Pti-a^blV grave c( Ur. 

* rAafitrffi/ut Ffy/bfaean Sat CTranlatlon aod aniwinUoiB by W. H. ScholT New Yorlt, 1912), 
42.I93-C4S. 

*' Nflir die Katappan outpoeU Me^am and Telod. 

** Arkdl. ofi. e». fa. $7.299 IT. 



The Scythian Age in the U.S.S.R.* 

by T. SuLiMiRSKi 


Tho pre^uTourlh report on recent archaeological literature of the U.S.S.R.' is de¬ 
voted to iheScyihian Age in Ihecountry west of the Don and the Volga, and tile Cauca- 
sts.^ or the period from about 600 to 200 B.c. The volume of (he actual archaeological 
litcraCirrc of this period concerned with the whole country beiog too large to be dealt 
with In this issue, the literature dealing with tho regions east of the Volga, oa the 
Kama, the Urols and the whole of (he Asiatic part of the U.S.S.K., aod also the 
literature relating to the Korth Poo tie Greek colonies, has been deferred to the next 
issue {Butleiln U). Hero I have dealt vrith the relevant literature published approxU 
mately between 19SS and 1970. As previously, only books, pamphlets and periodic^s 
uccessible in Ihe muin archaeological libraries in London were considered; they 
have been handled in about the same way as formerly. 

* III ibU tnlde the roltowina are the chief abbieumiiofu hkOt 

AAASH: Ada Arehoeoiagita AfvJafht SeiaMlsma HuHgoffeae, Bucfcputt. 

,4^ hnltihvttnlya go Afkht^togtt SS5H (Ansmonoy FeeUdiriTO, Lcnlnsrad 1961. 

AtU'. Arkhaotogfthaskit iuhthfottl/a m/ OknrMt /adS-iMJ, Kjov 1964. 

AX/ Arkt/fo/ofC^, Kiev (In Ukrainian, moiilj' wUli s Uuen summir7 In Riiuton). 

XO,' ArScite/egic/lfJikJa 0/kr/r(/o, Moicew. 

AA/ A/^UeaA/fMff/ l/XSJI, Khv (In lUirAiniin. wiUi i vKort sumoiary la 

auMlonl. 

ASS: Ark/teo/agieliuki/ jWnMt, Hermliase> Uninsrtd. 

3uf/tUa of /ko ofUindoH hmUtHo ^ Arohoo^ogy. 

tAUK: Isloriyo I A^htohg/yt htotmego X*yinn, Kiev 1957. 

KSaMO: Xn/kh SoabfkektMy^ Afkhoo^ekfjk^o Munyo^ Oileua. 

K5IAK: Xteiklt Sotbthehfdfo SnitUuin A^he^ogti, Kiev. 

KSIAM: Kmkio SaokihohvHyo InsU/v/a Arkhsokgit AN SSSX, Mcaccw, 

KSUMS: Kra/kU Sookskefmiyo Inuliti/a Uaiviotmy Kuiltry. Meacow, 

MASA: ktaitrfuty pe Arkh^hgil SoKfiOiO ArlcSfr/fOmoryo. Odeese. 

MDAPV: fAiiirfktly t D^UtMfviyo go A/kkta!op* Arykofpoilyo I yclyat, Kiev (In Ukrainian, moetly 
«1U) & ahort Jiumoory in Ruraken). 

MU: Manrtaly I faJiOoiarttyo p9 Arkkoofogil SSSX, Mo*»a^Lesia|7ul. 

MX AS: XfoofU of tho In Copgfta of /Ac SlofoMt ArtkoooNgy, Wunaw 1965; WreciBw-WerMWO' 

Krakdw 1969. 

NS A: No*oo i Somtkay Arkkoologlt, {MIA ISO), Ummw I96S. 

Hvyporti: Let fopgarls ei ftt Inforuiarioiii Art Arekkohgm 4e I' VNSS, VI Coi^ri* lititrttailooel Ats 
Setmees /rikltfcAgeet et Awokltwiimt. MoKOW <963 (moiQy |o French; lorne •rticlei lr> 
finiliah). 

5.4; Sofdikai>(i AfkMohglyo. hfosco. 

SVOD: Stoa ArkhtehgitheAclkk ltiochnikev. A/khtofegiyo SSSR. Mewow. 

Tnliy: Tet^ OeAIedev Seretekoy MtgaiAi m I MnMyiatetlPO^n Koagreist Shtyetfiay ArkheO' 

hgif * VorAov*. IM. Moscow 1965. 

VDI: VMiolk DftMoy liwHt. Moecow*Lafl(aen4. 

ZOAO: Xopltkl OXtsel^o Arkkteleglckmgo OMkcheJfn, OdniB. 

I. Belle/bH Ko. 6 hr 1966, No. 7 tor IMS. Nm. B end 9 fbr 1969/70 (pjk 94-129,41*15, end 117-150, 

r«ipeciivelri> 
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!^licatlons of a characur 

Duriog the half of a ceoluiy elapsed sioce the publication of a series of 

classical works on the Scythians by the eminent scholars, E K. Minns, M. Ebert. 
M. Rostovtscv, G. Borovka.cic., many excnvntions and researches have been pursued, 
the i‘i»uILs of which supplement, or alter, to various degrees the views and ideas 
promulgated by these authorities. During the period under review, a scries of special 
books and monographs, and a large number of articles uppeured devoted to die 
publication of the results of now studies, and dealing with various aspects of Scythian 
history, life, and culture. 

First to be mentioned is die magulicent wn\\mtSokrovhhehn Skifskich Kjiriia}iov 
(Vie TrtfQsures of Scythian Barrow Grtms, Praha 1966, 120 pages, 331 j* 23 mostly 
coloured ^gurcs. by M. 1. Artamonov, former Director of the Hermitage Museum. 
Leningmd, and its recent English edition, 7>ejrww/roffi Scythian Tonthy (London 
!969; Thames and Hudson, with an introduction by T. Talbot Rice. 296 pages, maps, 
190 coloured and 298 black^and*white plates). It contains a description and splendkl 
iUustratioiu of the rich treasures found in Scythian royal tombs of the 6tli to 3rd 
centuries B.c. in the Ukraine and the Caucasus, at present forming part of the Hermit^ 
age Collection in Leningrad. 

Ota different cliaracter are paperbacks, both devoted to (he Scythians. The /irst 
of these, Skify{Th9 Scythians, Moscow 2966, 600 pages, many unnumbered figures* 
in the text) by A. P. Smirnov, gives a popodar account of all main topics connected 
with the Scythians in Europe. The tales by Herodotus regarding the origin of the 
Scythians ore quoted and explained; the culture and life of the Scythinns as reflected 
la iheir burials and the material from thur seidemenis and earthworks is described; 
special attendon has been given to tbclr armament, ort, etc. There is also a list of 
works recommended for furllier reading. The other paperback, Sekrofisbeha Skifskikb 
Tsarey {Tbs Treosurts of Seythi0\ Ktn^s, Moscow 1967, 128 pages) by 1. Bnuhin&kii, 
is a popular narrative on the excavation of a scries of famous Scythiaa royal graves in 
the Ukraine, the ^imea and the North-West Caucasus. Brief biogrtphicsl notes 
of their excavators are loduded, the most characteristic finds from the tombs de$> 
cribed and their significance highlighted. A special chapter deals with the history of 
the famous forgeries of Scythian oniiquitles. (heir forgers and traders. 

or wider scope is the book Khudozhestvennye Sokrovisheka Drevney MofdovH 
(Art TMisurgs of Anclmt Moldavia^ Kiabinev 1969, 112 pages, 25 plates) by E. A. 
Rikman, which deals with outstanding finds from Bessarabia of (he period from (be 
6ch millennium B.c. to (he 17th century a.d. The book Skifiyo V/t~y Vekov do n.ery 
(Scythia of the 7th to 5th centuries B.c., Moscow 1959), was not available in London. 

Mention should be made of two books on the Scythians published by western 
scholars during the period under review. The book The Scythians (Andcot Peoples 
and Places, London 1957, 3rd edition 1961, 255 pages, profusely Illustrated), by 
T. Talbot Rice, is a mil written popular book which, however, as pointed out by its 
reviewer, N. N. Pogrebova (^A 1959 (2), pp. 274-277), erroneously treats all ancient 
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Steppe peoples between the Altai and the Carpathians as a uniform ‘Scythian* 
people. The part dealing with the ScyihiBos in Europe ts based almost exdusiveiy 
on the works by E. H. Minns and M. Rostovtzevpublislicd many years ago. The other 
bonk, Die Skyihen in Slkirusshnd (Base! 1963, 207 pages) by J. A. H, Potrats, is 
likewise profusely illustrated cluedy by drawings and photographs of parts of horse 
harness to which about a half of (he hook is devoted, t reviewed it in the BuJIetin 5 
(1965. p. 93). 

Brief descriptions of the Scyihian culture and discussions on their history end 
development muy be found in general works on the archaeology of the U.S.S.R. 
quoted in my former reports. Among the more important is the Vllth chapter in 
Volume r of the work Odierki Istorll SSSR {£ssays on iht History the USSR, 
Moscow 1956. pp. 283^361) written by six autJtors. and also chapter 5 of the collective 
work in Ukrainjaa. Narysy Slarodamoy Isrorll Ukr/rinskoy JiSR (Essays on the 
Ancient History of the Ukramlwt SSR, Kiev 1957, pp. 109-213), which Is in fact a 
monograph on the Scythian milturo in the Ukraine written by V. A. JHinska and 
0.1. Terenozhkln. 

V. D. Blavaiakii, In two arlicics (5A 1964 (2). pp. 13-26; I96d (4), pp. 25-35). 
discusses Greek trade reUiiOBS with the Scythians, SanmtUns and other native 
peoples of the Korlh Pontic lands during (he period from the 7th to 5th centuries a.c., 
and then from the 4th century u.a to the 3rd century a.d.; but lus roaia concern is 
the influence that the Greeks have exercised on the religion, art, culture, etc. of these 
peoples, in another article, the same author (in Dreynosti Vostochnoy Evropy, Ml A 
169, 2969, pp. 29-32) deliberates on the northern border of Herodotus* Scythia, and 
puts it erroneously along the line approximately MogUev^Briansk-Orel, placing 
accordingly (wrongly) the MelanchlaeDi north of it. Greek imported articles from 
mainland aad colonics in the North Pontic area during the period from (he 7th to 
5tb centuries b.c. (iacluding pottery, wine and oil in amphorae, beads, various personal 
omamcDts. mirrors, weapons, etc.), were discussed by N. A. Ooayko (5/1 1960 (2X 
pp. 25-42): he also devot^ a special volume (SVOD D'l-27. Moscow 1966, 70 pages, 
25 plates) to these topics; a few maps show the difTusioii of the articles, 

A number of outstanding but so far unsolved problems relating to the ttrchaeology 
of the Early Iron Age in the U.5.S.R., espedally to the Scythians, have been dis¬ 
closed by A. P. Smirnov (KSIAM9A, 1963, pp. and the report on the ‘Second 
Moscow Cooftrenee on Problems of the Sc^o-Sarnpatian Archaeology* by V. G. 
Petrenko (SA 196S (3), pp. 297-303), gives a good insight into the current trends Id 
S oviet archaeology r^atiog to the Scythians and on topics with whidi it is con- 
cersed at present, lo this context mention may also be made of the work Rannyaya 
Jstorlya Iranskikh Piemen Predney AzH (The Early History qf Iranian Tyibes of Western 
Asia, Moscow, 1970, 396 pages) by E. A. Grantovskii, which is concerned with the 
peri^ from the 9th to the 6th. partly to the Sth, centuries ^.c., and is to a great 
extent based on the results of archaeological research in Transcaucasia, Soviet 
Central Asia and Iran. 
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Finally, there are two reports by N. K. Lisitsyna {KSJ!^(K 77, 1959, pp. 122- 
133; KSiAM 8^, 1961, pp. I17-13B) on archaeolugieRl excavations in the U.S.S.R. 
In 1956 and 1957-1956 rcepecdvely; and also the volume MfA 113, Lesostcpnoe 
KnltMry Sklfxkcgo Vftmenl (Forest-Sicppe Cuiuires of tltc Scythian Ate. Moscow 
1962,152 pages): it contains five articles by five authors whicli will be reviewed in the 
relevant sections ofthis report. 

The origin ami of ifw Scyihim culliin' 

The origin of the Scythians, us rcUccied in Scytliion legends has been dl.^cussed 
by V. P. Petrov and M. L. Malctirevich (S.4 1963 (1), pp. 20-31). and L. S. Klein 
(SA 1963 (4X pp. 27-35) deliberates on the origio otthe Royal Scythiuns, He is of tire 
opinion that the *roy&J' tombs, tlie ^catacombs* of tlie 4th and 3rd centuries a.Ci, 
were a survival of the traditions of the Bronze Age *Cutucomb culture' in Lhe steppe 
north of the Caucsxus. That the Royol Scythians hod arrived from that region Is 
indicated by the admixture of the bmchycephallc racial elements in their graves and 
by the deformAtloa of skuILs, However, such a conclusion cannot be applied to the 
Royal Scythians of the Early Scythian period, of the 6th and 5th centuries D.c.; it 
6ts only the Scythians of the Late Scythian period of (he Uhrainian steppe country, 
who must have invaded It at the turn of the 5th und 4th centuries o.c. 

Kotcworthy is the f&a that in spite of nearly two centuries of archaeological 
excavations in the Ukraine, no richly furiiKhed *royul* burin Is of the time of He rod O' 
tiu, of the 5th but also 6th centuries b.c., have been found in the steppe country on 
the lower Dnieper, the presumed Gerrhus country where, according to Hcrodotu.<(, 
Scythios kings were buried. Furthermore, neither hove burials of the Scythian 
commoners of the Early Scythian period been uncovered In the Ukniiaian steppe; this 
calb to mind the remork by Herodotus that the rank and 61e Scythians studiously 
avoided the use of foreign CGreek) customs and imposed severe punishment on these 
who evaded this maxim. U seems, therefore, that at that lime the Early Scythians still 
kept to their ancient Smbnaya culture, and that only the arrival, by the end of the 
5ih century a.c. of eastern newcomers (probably Sauromailans) brought about the 
change. In this connection the contribution by L. S. Klein (AS£ 2, 1961. pp. 45-56) 
may be mentioned, iu whidi the author aoulyses both ancient records and actual 
archaeological material in order to establish the areas kept by (he Royal and the 
Nomad Scythians. He concludes that the latter must have Jived in Che western half of 
the Crimea and in (he ateppe south of the lower Dnieper, whereas (he Royal Scythians 
were in possession of Che eastern part of the peninsula and of the steppe (hat extended 
east of the Nomad Scythiana up to the Don. The names of the Scythian kings men> 
Uoacd by Herodotus and the royal burial ritual described by him relate to the Scythian 
Nomajis who lived close to Olbia, but not to the distant Royal Scythians, The author's 
thesis that the ^catacomb graves* of the Late Scythian period were a local development 
is erroneous: their spread was Che outcome of the arrival in the country of neW' 
comers (SauromatiOiii) from the country on the lower Volga. TTiia is corroborated 
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by the results of the anihropolo^cdl study of the royal skulb In a series of Scythian 
borrow graves of the Late Scythian period in the country on the Dnieper by B. V. 
FirshCein (Voprosy Aniropohgii 22,1966, pp. 62 E) which revealed that some of these 
represent rodui types proper to the Volga steppe and Siberia of the preceding period. 

M. S. Sinitsyn (MASP IV, 1962, pp. 33-60) discusses the substantial changes 
in the Scythian culture Ihut took place around 400 n.c., and points to close pamllels 
between the Late Scythian buriul rites of the country on the Dnieper and the Scythinn 
hurinis of ilic NorJi Cauwisus of the preceding period, the 6tlv-4th centuries b.c 
H owever, lie wrongly interprets IlicsesimilortCiesas resulting from the arrival, around 
600 Q.c., of iho Early Scythians from the Caucasus; id fact, the changes in question 
took place two centuries after the arrival of the Early Scythians, The deairuction, 
around 400 n.C.. of settlements in the valleys of the Ukrainian steppe rivers, men> 
tloncO by the author, was evidently consequent to the conquest of the North Pontic 
steppe country by some Sauroreatlan tribes and possibly also by the Caucasian 
newcomers. The clianges in the Scythian culture at the turn oftlie Early and Late 
Scythian period were also discussed by M. I. Vyazmitlna (5'>4 1969 (4), pp. 62^77) who 
likewise deliberates on their causes, which were, according to her, of an economic 
nature. 

Racial and sccial quesiicns 

The articles by la. V. Domanskfl (ASS2, 1961. pp, 26-44) are devoted co ancient 
seitlemeou on the lower Southern Bug of the p&'iod 7tb to about ilie 2ad centuries 
B.C., and In particular to the study of the redpiocal relations between the Olbian 
Greeks uad the iadigenous populadon, the Callipidesof the .indents. According to 
the author, the latter were of Iraninn-Scythion stock vdio were subjected to a strong 
Greek induence. In the same area around Olbia lived also the Greeks ia their own 
villages, the remains of some of which were recently lavestlgated, but the two racial 
groups had not amalgamarcd during the period under review; each lived its own life. 
The social position of tlie non^Creek Inhabitants of Olbfe has also been discussed by 
the author. 

It does not seem that Domanskii is right in considering the indigenous popnla* 
tloD. the Callipides, as of franiaa stock; they seem to have been rather of Thracian 
orlgia, perhaps with some Scythian admixture. This assumption is supported by a 
number of articles by several authors in the important paperback Drevnle Frakfytsy 
V Seiernvm Prlchernomorie (Ancient TTvacians In the Norik Pontic couniry, Moscow 
2969. kflA 150, 192 pages), already inentior>ed in my previous report (BuUe/ln 8 and 
9. p. 123). which deal with topics connected with the Scytho-Cetic (Thraclao) relation' 
ship duKng the period under review, tn one of these (pp. 61-95). A. I Mcliukova 
discusses the actual archaeological material of the country on the middle and lower 
Dniester, and quotes the few remarks by ancient authors relating to the Scytho- 
Getic border. She concludes thi! already In the 6th-5th century B.c. the Oniester 
probably fonned the bouodary between the two peoples. During the Late Scythian 
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period the Geiae crossed the Dniester and reached the lower Dnieper. However, the 
agc-loD£‘—since ihe KeoUthic—close conoeciions of the Uicraioian cultures of (he 
regions west of the Dnieper with their coeval cultures in Romania, well reflected fa the 
nrchaeolo|icAl material, suggest a much earlier presence of Thracian tribes in the 
Ukraine. 

A northern brand) of Che large Thracian assemblage (the Cimmeriuns ?) seems to 
itave been the aboriginal population of the country bet wee i> the Dniester and the 
Dnieper. This is suggested by the North Pontic (oponomy and eihnonoiny recorded 
by andent authors, ns presented by V. P. Petrov (MMSP IV, 19(52, pp. 227-234J, 
aJthougii his views have been contested by other scholars, e g. by A. I. Mcliukova 
{MouHaly i Jssletfomii/a po AfkhfohgU lugo^Zapada SSSR i Rumyuskoy Nar. 
Resp., Kishinev I960, pp. 145-147; and MU 96, 1961, pp. 31 it), Sw also A. C 
Florescu in Arheofogia Moldovei (II/UI, £n$l 1964, pp. 210-213). 

Two more articles In the paperback 'Drtfnfc Pfakiytsy mentioned previously 
deserve seme attention. In one of these (pp. 35-60), all late Scythian earthworks of lite 
4th-3rd centuries s.c on the lower Dnieper were described by T. D. Zlaikovskuyn 
and L. L. Polevoy, wbo discussed political problems connected with their construe^ 
lion. In the second article, by M. I, Vyazmitloa (pp. 119-134), Thmclan elements 
reflected In tJie pottery from these earthworks, and in its decoration, liave been dis¬ 
cerned and debated. The author points out (hot S^thian legends recorded by Herodo¬ 
tus, dynastic connections between Scythian aad Tracian rulers, and Tliracian cults 
and relief representing Thracian deilies common in Oibia, reflect close connections 
that must have existed between these two peoples. 

Several Soviet scholars are of the opinion that the indigenous agricult iiml 
population of andent Scythia, subdued by ihe nomad Scythians, was proto-SInvonie. 
Such views were expressed by A. I. Tercnozltkin in his several articles, in particular 
in the paper read at Che Warsaw Congres of Slavonic Archaeology {Teslsy, pp. 24- 
26; M^AS, pp. 235-228, in Russian and English). In this context the work by 
L, Zgusu, J>ie Personennarnen GrieehMer SiSdfe der n&rdlkhtn SchwarimeerkHste 
(Traha 1955) should be mentioned. In the study of a Ibw thousands of personal 
names recorded in Creek North Pontic colonies, only names of Greek, Scytho- 
Sarmatian and Thraeiao, aod & small otunber of some of other origin, appear but 
definitely none which In any way could be derived from Ihe Slavonic. This fact 
entirely dmnisses any theories considering as Slavonic the indigenous population of 
ancient Scythia. 1 have commented on (his question (in English) in Acta Rahic(y> 
Slavics ^(aialystok 1967, pp. 1-17). 

A. i. Terenozhkln {AK XIX, 1963, pp. 22-35) briefly desenbes a number of 
settlements and burials investigated along the northern border of the forest>steppe 
zone, and concludes that south of the line, running approximately from Kiev west¬ 
wards to Kremenets in Vclhynia, lived Herodotus' Scyiluan-Husbandmen on whom, 
to the north, the Neurians bordered. V. A. lUinaka {AK XXIII, 1970, pp, 23-39) 
commenta on tiie views of several scholars regarding placing the ancient Androphagi, 
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MebnchJ&eni and Budini of Herodotus; she theo diacuses tbc question of attrlbutinfi 
to them the actual archaeological rnaterial of the Eariy Scythian period ia the Ukraitie 
and the nclghbouriug areas. Her coDdusion that the Suls-Vorskla-Donets groups of 
the Soythiau culture east of the Dnieper should be regarded as the equivalent of the 
Scythians agriculturalists (Georgi) ts not convincing; it is in disagreement svjth their 
position os described by Herodotus (IV, 18). The people seem to have been his 
Andrnpluigi who ‘nre the only people that ent human flesh' (IV, 106): human bona 
have been found in kitchen refuse in seven earthworks thot belonged to all tbc three 
groups of the Scythian culture of this area (IlHnska, p. 55), an occurrence which has 
been recorded in none of the remains of other cultures in that region of that period. 
Identihcation of these groups with the Andropliagi has been postulated by B. A. 
Shmmko in Drevnosii Sfverskogo Dontsa {Antiquities of the Ocneu, Kharkov 1962; 
the book has been quoted by V. A. Klinska, but it is not available in Loadon). 

The aodol order of the Scythians io ihc Ukraine has been deliberated oq by 
A. I. Terenozhkin (SA 1966 (2), pp. Z^~A9), and the social position of women, us 
reflected by Scythian female burials ul both the steppe country and the forest^tcppe 
zone has been discussed by O. D. Gunina in her two articles {Pratsi Kyitskoho Deri' 
hamoho Istftry<knoho Muiclu I, Kiev 1968, pp. 175-183, in Ukrainian; ZOAO (-34, 
i960, pp. 96-104, in Russian). She points out that burials of Scythian armed women 
appeared in the Ukraine already In the 6th century a.c., although they were mostly of 
the Late Scythian period. 

Economy 

The book Istorlya Sko/ovodr/vo r Stvernom Pri^ternomorle {History of Stock 
hrte<ih\% In l/ie HcrtJi Ponth Country^ Moscow 1960, MIA 53) by V. I. Tsalkin 
and P. D. Liberov, deals with the osseous material from 22 Bosporan and Crimean 
towns and settlements, Scythian Neapolb inclusive, 16sites from the southern Ukraine 
including Olbia, and one site in the North*West Caucasus. Among the 320,000 bone 
pieces representing 12,500 Individual animals, bones of several domesticated aod 
wiid species were distlngcished; of special interest are two relodcer bones found In 
Olbia, and single camel bones found la the Kamyaoka earthwork oo the lower 
Dnieper, in Scythian Neapolis and in a ffew Greek colonies in the Crimea. It may be 
meotiooed that camels were domesticated probably by the Andronovo people in 
Central or Eastern Kazakhstan In the first half of the 15th century B.C. A figiuine of a 
two*huiDped camel frorn about (bat time was found in Che Aadronovo settlement at 
Ushkaiia near Orenburg (E. E Kuzmina, SA 1963 (2), pp. 38-46) and the earliest 
camel bones in Scythia were found in Voronezh lo Che remains of a 'pre*Soythian’ 
setdemeni in which, however, an iron awl and traces of smelling iron from local 
ore were found {Arkheohslchskie Issledovanlya v RSfSP, JP34~IPS6; Moscow* 
Leningrad 1941. ^itor V. V. Holmslen, p. 16C) which suggest a rather later date for 
Che site. Another early And was a skeleton of a camel in the female royal barrow 
grave IJ of the Late Scythian period at Kowosidlka near Vinnitsa (A. Bydlowski, 
Swfaiowit V, Warszawa 1904, p, 60). 
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A similar siudy, Drevrme ZiUvcmo^htvQ Phmen Vffsiochwy Evropy i Srerfney 
Azii (AACtcnt St&ck-brefding by the East European and Cenirai Asiatic Tribes. MIA 
\25f 1966,160 pages) by V. L Tsalkio. of the osseous niaioriul from the East Europcuo 
«(eppe country and Soviet Central Asia of the period from (he 9!h ccniuiy u.c. to the 
51h centiuy aJ>., hns already been quoted in my previous report (Duilerin $ iind 9. 
p. 20). The sunie nutlior (M/A 15J. 1969. pp. I2S-156) nho published the results of 
tus study of the osseous material of (ho Scythian period from scttiemenl^. earth work.s 
ond barrow graves of (he country on the middle Don. The study revealed dial (he 
material diffen from that excavated in sites of die area on the upper Don. in (he 
fore$c-9Ceppe zone, but is similar to (hut found in die remoins of the Scytliinn period 
in the country wort of the Dnieper. Tlic os'eous materrnl from settlements of ancient 
Colchis (Transcaucasia) of the period from the 5th to 2nd centuries a.(\ hu.^ been 
discussed and classified by G, A- Lordkipnnidze (SA 1967 (I), pp. 27-39). Moinly 
cows and pigs were represented, but bones of wild animals end Puhes were also 
frequent. 

The osseous maicrial froni earthworks of the Diakovo, luklinovo and Upper 
Oka cultures of the Early Iron Age, situated in (he deciduous forest zone of Eastern 
Europe, has been studied by V, 1. Lyapushkin in the work K /storii Zfitvot/iowdsiva 
I Okhoiy V Vastoah/ioy Evrope {On die History of Siock-breedini and Himting in 
Eastern Europe, MI A 107, 1962, 140 pages). Hie osseoua material from the Host 
European forest zone was also studied by lu. A. Krasnov (K$/AM 112,19d7, pp. 31- 
37) who in his brief report polots to some differences in the sets of animals bred in 
distinct regions of the area: they arc illustrated by a map on p. 32. 

tn another article, lu. A. Krasnov 196S (2), pp. 3-22) discusses the date of 
the beginning of agriculture In the East European forest zone. Very few ancient 
ploughs were found In that area; finds of sickles, ethnographic and partly linguistic 
data form, therefore, the main basis for the establishment of the date. The results of 
this research are produced in a series of four maps which show the conjectum) extent 
in the East European forest zone of plou^ farming by the end of the Bronze Age 
(p. 12): in the Early Iron Age and the middle of the first millennium a.d. (both oo 
p. 15): and m the second half of the first millennium a.d. (p. IS). The agrlculturul 
technique of the various tribes in Eastern Europe duriog the Pythian period and the 
following one (ill the begiauing of (he Cbrlstian era, has been discussed by S. A. 
Shramko (SA 1961 (1), pp. 73-90). According to this author (he remains of a woodon 
ptougli found in a bog at Tokari (near Sumy in the north-eastern Ukraine) were of 
(he middle of the Qrs( miUenaium b.c, contrary (o the opiaion of other authors who 
dated it to the mid-first millennium a.d. A similar plough, dealt with by the same 
author (SA 1964 (4), pp. S4-101), has been found in the Sergeevskii peat bog near 
Brionsk; be is inclined to date it—like the above—(o the Scythian period. 

The futicle by V. R. BukJo (.9/4 1963 (2), pp. 47-56) is devoted to the origin and 
development of vineyards and orchard culture in Eastern Europe; their earliest 
Craoes, in the Crimea, have been noticed in the 6th and 5(h centuries e.c. 
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A. A. Bobrinskit (SA 1961 (2). pp. 21^36) gives & brief history of the potter's 
wheei in ihe U.S.S.ft.: U wes invented somewhere in the E«sC Meditarrenean ares^ 
introduced to Urartu, Soviet Central Asia, and then gradualiy to other parts of the 
country, 

Me/ftHurgy 

V. F. Petrun XXII, 1969. pp. OS-79) deliberates on the origin of stones from 
whicli R variety of implements found along the course of tite river Ingulets and its 
tributaries were made: some were of local rocks hut several were brought there from 
disunt regions. On the other hand, broozo objects found In Otat area mostly ori^uted 
from disUuitcountrres, mainly from Tronsyivania, 

Investigation hyS. A. lzyumova(5/4 J967(]), pp. 122-139) ofa large metallugical 
centre oftite 6th to 3rd centuries a.c. established nc Ihe earthwork of SaClnki near 
Tula, has shown that it worked on imported mw moierlal. Many moulds for casting 
personal ornaments, arrow'lieads and otlier bronze objects were found titcre, The 
results of spectrographic^nalysis of d5 bronze and several gold ornaments found 
mainly in harrow graves nf the Scythian period In ifie region of Voronezh on the 
middle Don. were published by E. N. Chernykh und T. B. Bonsevu (MtA 151, 
2969. pp. 237-142). E.K Chernykh (KSUM IIS, 1969. pp. 3-14} also discusses the 
bronze industry oftlie Urals of I he period from the end of (he 3rd millennium to 
about the 9th century d.c. Several centres of this Industry have been distinguished 
and the period established In which they woie Active. Tlie author ateo discusses 
various problems Involved and produces the rcstulu on a graph on p. 10. 

B. A. Shramko, L. A. Sol/itsev and D. L. Fomin (i94 2963 (4), pp. 36-57) discuss 
(he technique of iron working In Che Seythfan forcil zona during the period fVom the 
7th Co 4th centuries n.C. and publish a scries of photographs of microstruciure of the 
iron objects studied. An article by D. A. Shramko {XSIAM 91, 1962, pp. 72-7?) 
Is devot^ to (he csCnblishment of the source of iron ores used by the vnrioua Scythian 
Industrie! centres. The author points out that the main Scythian centre at the earth* 
work of Kamyanka on the lower Dnieper relied on the supply of local bog Iron ore, 
but not on ora fVom Kryvoy Rog (a distance of about 60 km) as generally agreed. 
He quotes several settlements of the Scythino and Surmetian p^oda situated mainly 
in (he eastern part of the Ukraine, in which traces were found of expioiCKion of local 
bog Iroo ore, of foundries and ironwork. B. A. Shramko (i?d 1969 (3), pp. 53-70) 
also brinp the results of his study of iron Implemeats found in tl\e steppe and forest* 
steppe zones of ancient Scythia of the 7th to 3rd centuries b c. His main interest is in 
implements which served for working on the production of a variety ofsimple but also 
quite complicated iron tools, They reveal the various types of technique and diRefcni 
processes applied by Scythian forges. Finally, the seme author Joiotly with L. U. 
Fomin and L. 0. Solnlscv A XXI11,1970, pp, 40-59), gives account of their research 
on the technique by wliich the various types of Scythian iroo weapons were made in 
the south of fiastem Europe. The results of their nctallogrRphic and radiographic 
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analyses are discussed md the authors conclude that the Aveopons were made by 
local smiths is various centres oil over the area. 

The ardcle by L. A. Solatsov, R. B. Stepanskaya, L. D. Fomin and B. A. Shramko 
(SA (%9 (1). pp. 40-47) is devoted to n few fragments of an iron kettle found in the 
remains of a sclUement of Greek-barbarian type of the 4th-3rd centuries n.c. In¬ 
vestigated at Nikolacvka west of Odessa. Spectrogruphic-analysis revealed that Ihe 
kettle was of pig-iron, nnd may be regarded as one of the earliest articles produced hy 
this technique in the U.S.S.R. 

ArmoMT Mil wfopoMS 

The work Vooruilienie Sk(fotf (The Armature of tha Scythians^ Moscow jy64, 
D-t-4, Uiust rated by 23 plates) by A. (. Meliukova, has been devoted to die 
various categories of Scythian weapons, but it also deals with those of Ihc pre- 
Scythian period in the Ukraine. The weapons of their kindred folk, the SauromAtians 
(early Sarmoiians) have been dealt with In (he book yooriuhenie Savromaiov (fhe 
Armature of the Sauromailims, Moscow 1961, MIA 101, 163 pages, 58 figures, live 
folded tables) by K. F. Smirnov. The monographs, mentioned further below, devoted 
to the various regional groups of (he Scythian col tore, usually cootain also chapters 
dealing with weapons. There are also special articles dedicated to some particular 
types of weapons and armour. 

In this context two articles in the volume DrevruisH Vosiochnoy £wppy, (MIA 
169, 1969) deserve menlion. The first of these, by A. Kh. Khnitkov (pp. 275-281), 
deals with ten pre-Scylhian iron daggers with bronze grips of the North Cavcoslan- 
Chomii Lis type, of the 8th and 7th centuries B.C., found in the middle Volga-lower 
Kama country, and also with a number of rcproeniations of such daggers incised 
or carved on stone stelae in the same ares. The author points out tliat close analogies 
to tbese daggers may be foand in the Early Tagar culcure in the Minusinsk country 
on the Venissey aod in the remains of the Maiemirskayn culture of the Western Altai 
Mountains and the upper Ob country* The other article, by M. P. Abramova (pp. 
2~]\) is devoted to the development of North Caucasian daggers and swords during 
the period from the 8th century B.c. to the 2ad century A.D.. mainly during the 
Sarmatian Age. The development of a few types of ihese weapons distinguished by 
the author is illustrated in a chronological graph (p. 5). 

The development of Scythian bronze aod Iron battle-axes and their use, by 
steppe peoples of the period under review, has been discussed in a few arbcles. 
Mentioned may be that by A. F. Medvedev (KSIAM 102, 1964, pp. 3-7) nod also by 
B. A. Litviosku (SA 1966 (4), pp. 51-69). Hie study by A. M. Khazanov in the 
publication of the Institute of Ethnography of the Soviet Academy, Maierialnaya 
Kuliura Harodov Sretfney AzH ( Kazakhstana (Moscow 1966, pp. 29-44) follows the 
development of the bow mainly In Asia, but a simllBr one took place also in Europe. 
Around 600 B.c., the ancient simple bow was replaced by the composite reflex bow 
characteristic of the Scythians, to be in (urn superseded, approximately in the first 
century a.d., by the formidable Hunnic bow sireughtcned by bone inlays. 
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The developruMi of Scythlwi bronze «rid iron balUe^xes and their use, has 
been discussed by V. A, lUinsfca {AK XU, 1961, pp, 27-52), who also deliberates 
{NSAf J965, pp. 206-211) on the early Scythian zoomorphic bronze sceptres artd on 
Ihclr similar but preceding Caucasian and Central European Throco^Gminerian' 
specimen.^. 

Scyihiun armour hai been dealt with by E, V. Qiemcnko In three consecutive 
urlteles: on hattle-bclls (-4 /l XV[, 1964, pp. 27-45), oa armour made of raw hide 
{AK XVU, 1964, pp. 144-152), and on scale armour (/tATXVIir. 1965. pp. 77-104). 
All Ihe rdevtint specimens Pound in the Ukraine, the CHmea, the North-West Cauca- 
Kus and the area on (ho lower and upper Don have been taken into account and their 
geographic disiribniion shown on sketch maps. Go the other band, A. P. Manlsevlch 

1969 (1), pp. 19-30), who devoted her study to Scythian shields, points out tltai 
narrow iron strips found in a series of Scythian burials have been erroneousiy reported 
in excavation records ns remains of armour. They were in t>ict remains of shields, 
which according to her, were mostly imported TrozD Thracia or Moiwlonia; the 
same applies also to Scythian armour. 

Brons: shlnguards (ham^) have been dealt with by L. K. Gnnlna (ASE 7, 
1965, pp. 5-27X who described and set out ia a table (oa 11 pages) all die 30 specimens 
found In the North Pontic area, eight of these within the territory of tlie Bosporan 
Kingdom. They were all of the 4th century b.c— except two spci^inens—and were 
of Creek ori^n. An Attfe bronze helmet of the first half of die 4tb century a.c., 
found at Stanitsa Temnole&skaya in the North-West Caucasus, has been described by 
P, A. Ditler {SA 1964 (1), pp. 315-320) Jointly with ten other similar belmets found 
in the U.S.S.R. 

yarioiis JinHs 

A few articles deal with some specific objects of the Scythian period. A bronze 
stamp for production of small thin gold plaques, found lo the remains of the 4tb-3rd 
century a.c. in the huge earthwork of Bei&k near Poltava, and a bronze stamp for 
decorating small golden plaques, from the earthwork Kamyaoka-Dniprovska on 
the lower Dnieper, have been discussed by B. A. Shramko (SA 1970 (2), pp. 217- 
221); both eartliworks were Important industrial centra of the Scythian Age. 

A. P. Majitsevi^ (AFpp. 145-150) devotes special aCtenlion to the cast bronze 
cauldron from the central burial of the famous Solokba barrow grave, and to similar 
specimens found In other Scythian burials. She distinguishes tbelr two main types, 
the archaic one of the 6th-5th centuries b.c. (Kelermee), and the classical type of the 
5th-4th centuries B.C. (Solokha). 

Horse bridles of tlie 6th century B.a were discussed by V. A. Illinska (<4/rXUI, 
1961, pp. 38-61), who also devoted special attention to zoomorphic socketed bronze 
pole-tops (AK XV, 1963, pp. 33-60). The early ones (6th-5lh centuries B.c.) were 
found rualnly in (he North-West Caucasus, and also in S^thion burials of the counuy 
on the Sula; the later ones (5Ch-4tU centuries b.c.) were fonad luaioly io the Ukraioian 
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Steppe country. Of interest U a specimen described by G. P. Sergeev {KSAhfO 1963, 
pp. 68-71), foimd al Raskautsy on Uie lower Dniester la Bessarabia. A similar 
one was foond in tbc UUkli Aul in North-West Caucasus, wluch suggests the Caucasian 
origin of the Bessarabinn specimen dated by the author as (he SilMth century n.C. 
It may be added that iu appearance in Bessarabia was probably connected with 
Scydii&n tribal movement at the end of the 5th century due to I he advance into Scythin 
of Sauromatian tribes from beyond Che Don and the Volga. 

V. 1. Giliaev {MIA 151. 1969, pp. 109-127) discusses zonmorphic hooks of tlie 
Scytluaa period made of bone, antler, iron, bronze and silver, and their decorative 
motifs. The hooks, two main types of which have been distinguished, were in use 
from about 400 D.c. Co about the middle of (he 3rd century a.c. They were found in 
tbe area around Vommezh and Ajrlher east up to the Urals, within the Suuromntion 
territory and also in the country on the middle Kama further north. West of the 
Don they appear rather exceptionally. 

G. A. Tiratsyon (SA 1968 (4), pp. 190-198) describes a gold pectoral excavated 
la 1962 on the Armavir Hill, about 50 km. west of Erevan in Soviet Armenia. He 
quotes several similar specimens and dates that from Armavir to the 6th-4ch century 
a.c. He ecniidert it to be a product of a local goldsmith of the post-Urarlian Achae- 
meoid period. 

Ao important hoard was found at Pishebene on the lower Supoy, a left tributary 
of the middle Dnieper. According to O. D, Gonina (.4 AT XVI. I9M. pp. 195-198), 
the hoard consisted of 14 bronze vases of Italian origin, dishes and buckets, found in 
an oak dugoui. 

Af( and beliefs 

The so-called *Scythian animol style* in the art of the steppe peoples of the 
period under review was the theme of several special articles, some of which are 
devoted to particular aspects and motifs of this art, or discuss its origin. These 
topics were also ddlberated by several western scholars among whom are R. D. 
Barocit, R. Ohirshman, H. i. Kanior. E. D. Phillips, J. A, H. Potratz, and aUo 
K. Jettm&r whose outstanding book Aft of the Steppes—The Eurasian Animal Style 
(London 1967, Art of the World vol. XXL translated from the German) may be 
mentioned here. 

According to the opinion of M. I. Artareonov, shared by many western authors, 
presented in his three articles {Soabshehenlya Gas. Ermiiazha XXII, Leningrad 1962, 
pp. 30-35; Omaglu lut George Oprescu, Bucureati 1961. pp. 31-46; SA 1968 ( 4 ), 
pp. 27-45), the S^thian Pontic art originated in north-west Iran, and there also lay 
roots of the art of Asiatic Sacians. Similar views have also been expressed by N. 
Tehlenova in her paper L'Art animalter de rdpaque Seyrklque en Siberia ef en Pontide 
(Kapparis 1962. 21 pages). According to her. the common traits linking both the 
Pontic and Slbonao animal styles go back to the common origio of the peoples con¬ 
cerned. She also emphasizes the role of the Karasuk style la tbe development of the 
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Tagarsksya art ctAd also of the Saclan art )0 Siberia. The same ideas are e:cpressed 
in two studies by the same author on the measios and devtiopmem of the stag motif 
in the 'Scythian' animaJ siyJe, Skl/skJl Ohn (SeytHian Stag, Moscow i962» M!a [15, 
pp. 167-203) and Le cerf Scythe {Anibus Asiae XXVI, Ascona 1963, pp. 27-70). 

V. A. Ufnskaya (5r4 196S 1, pp. S6-107) discu&sei the origin of the inaic decora* 
live motifs of the eorly Scythian style of the 6ch century o.c in the North Pontic 
lands. She concentrates mainJy on bone and antler chcek-piaccs the terminals of 
wiilcJ) have been carved in the shape of animal heads; ram, bird, but chiefly of horse. 
She points out the basic difference between the style of these carvings and the new 
Pontic Scythian style of the subsequent period, of the 5th-4th centuries fi.e., and 
deliberates on the nature of the difference. SimlLir studies by the same author, one of 
which has already been mentioned here {AK XV. [963. pp. 33-60; SA 1967 (4), 
pp. 295 ff.) are devoted to the decorative motifs of Scythian pole^tops. 

Ttie carved, animal-style decorated bone plaques ihsm barrow grave 2 at Zhabo- 
tin is the Ukrainian forest-steppo zone west of the Dnieper are the theme of the 
study by M. 1. Vy&zmitina {SA 1963 (2), pp. 153-170). She dues them at the 7ili 
century n.c and emphasizes the Aindamcniai difference between die subjects and the 
manner in which these plaques were carved end those of the Melgunov-Utoy barrow 
grave which were imported from Western Asia. The Zhabotin items were products 
of local artisans who Averc nvcII acquainted with the local fauna: this was the art of 
the afTorested areas, not of the steppe coantry, as evidenced by the carved figures 
and heads of the elk. Similar ideas have been expressed by £. V. Yakovlenko (SA 
1969 (4), pp. 200-297) who discusses Che decorations made of boar tusks ddomed 
with zoomorpluc motifs, wolves, birds, etc., found in the country on the middle 
Dnieper. He points to their Sauromntian and Ananiao aonJogies, where they were 
of tlie 6ih and enriy 5th centuries B.c., whereas in the wei^t, in tJte Ukraine, they were 
found in graves of the 5ib century D.r:. 

Of different origin was Che motif of the rapacious beast curled up which also 
appears i o the Scythian art; this was discussed by A. I. Sbu rko (SA 1969 (J X PP' 31-39). 
tl came from Western Asia in the 6th century B.c., and at the turn of the 6th and 
5th centuries a.c. it was adopted by Olbian and Bosporan ortisQu, and subsequently 
copied by those of the steppe and forest-steppo who added to it some special features. 
V. G. Petrenko (KSIAM S9, 1962, pp. 5^56) publishes a bronze decoration of 
horse harness is the shape of a ^f^o’e bead, found in n fiat grave of the 5th century 
O.c. at Grishchentsy near Kanev. and quotes a number of similar items found in 
andent Scythia. A bone hgurine in the shape of a dog, found in a barrow grave at 
Mastiugioo near Voronezh, has been published by ?. D. liberov (KSIAM 39,1962. 
pp. 60-65); it originally served as a handle of a small box of (he late 5th or early 
4th century b-C. 

Wtfcfeflt aspects of the Scythian art have been raised by A. P. Mantsevich 
(Omagfu tui George Oprescu, Biicure$ti 1961, pp. 331-339), who emphasizes the 
Westers Asiatic parallels to the golden bowl from the North-West Caucasian barrow 
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grave of Kdermes of (he Early Scytliion periodi and in (he pamphlet Tahloy Crchtn 
l2 Kurgana Sohkim {Gftiden Comb from the Sohkfta Borrow Gravt, Leningrad— 
Hermitage—1962, 28 pages induvivc 16 platex, m Huasian and io French) she cod* 
dudes ihal (his object, and also a series of silver and gold vases and other unlclcs 
found in Scythian bnrrow graves of the dth-3rd ccnturicA a.c.. In (he Ukraine were of 
ThniciBn origio, not Sosporan ns commonly agreed. Tiie same relutas to the iron 
sword with a gold-plated grip and die gold alicnth both from the Solokhn burrow 
grave, discussed in another artieJeby the same author tn Drcvnfe Frnklytsy v AViww/h 
Prlchcrnmoric (Moscow 1969, MIA 150, pp. 96-118), and to Ihc higli triangular 
head ornnuienl made of ft Urge piece of ^In gold foil from die Karngoduuushkh 
barrow grave in the Korth-West Caucsisus {Soobshehmiya Oox. ErmUazha XXlfl, 
1962, pp. 41-43). 

V. B. Vinogradov (iS/4 1966 (2), pp. 298-301) describes the day figurines of the 
Scythians fouod in a barrow grave at Stanltsn Cherviennaya in the North-no.^! 
Caucasus of the 6th-5th centuries a.c In their style they dilTcr from ihi>sc found in 
the Sneo-ScythiftD remains in Asia aod also from their co-eval Caucasian and Sur- 
rantian figurines. The study by I. T- Kruglikova {KStAM 124, 1970, pp. 3-M) deals 
with the representations of the deities of the indigenous ngrieulCural population of 
the Bosporan Kingdom and their changes. They Include bronze and terracotta 
figuriiies, reliefs, paioted scenes in combs, etc. Two graphs (p. 5) illustrate these 
changes during (he period from the 6th eentury c.c. to the 3rd century a.o. 

The pelroglyphs of the period, cvldeotly connected witJi some religious or magic 
beliefs and practices, were dealt wllh in tny previous report {BuHeiin 8 and 9, p. 222). 
In the meaRtiine, however, a paperback has appeared, Oeherki po pervohymonnt 
(skusstvts {Essays on PrlmUive Arh Moscow 1969, MIA 165, 256 pages) by A. A. 
Formozov, who gives a brief review of all groups of pctroglyphs, stone sculptures 
and stelae found in the U.S.S.R. both In Europe and In Asia, and discusses their 
moaning and purpose. A series of maps show the geographic position of (he sites in 
which the relative remains were found of tlte period from the third to (he early first 
mdJeonium b.c. The rock engravings aod pajntiogs found in Tuva, in the Altai 
Mountains, have been described by M. Kh. Mannay-Ool (SA 1967 (1), pp. 140-146); 
they were of the lime from the 7th century u.c, to the first century aJ 3. The author it 
interested mainly in the stag figures which he describes in detail. 

Another category are Scythian anthropomorphie stelae. Two of these, found at 
Kalinovka near Nikolaev in (he Ukraine, of the Late Scythian period, were described 
by N. O. Elagina (SA 1959 (2), pp. 187-196), who deliberates on the dress and weapons 
sculptured oq the stones and concludes that they have some connection with the 
legends on Che origin of the Scythians. A small stela has been recently found at 
Olkhovchyk near Amvrosiivka in the south-east Ukraine, and published by 0. K. 
Takhtay (AK XVII 1967, pp. 205-207); it represenia an armed Scythian warrior. 
It should also be mentioned that A. A. Formozov, in the work cited above (MIA 
165, pp. 183 ft.) connects the stelae of the Ukrainian steppe and of the Crimea, with 
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the western influence brought to the (irt6 ebove by the people of the CJobulsr AmphO' 
rae. The map on p. 163 shows the geogra^ical extent of the stelae. A few anthropo* 
morphicstdoe svereaUo found la Clie Chccheno-rngushetiailt the Kor!h-£asL Caucasus; 
V. I, Markovin and R. M. Munchaev (SA 1064 (1), pp, 156-164) attribute them to 
the Late Kobun cuittirc of the 6th-5th centuries B.c. 

Scythian deities, the nemos and attributes of whom have been recorded by 
undent authors, have been discussed by M. I. Artamoaov (,4^ 2,1962. pp. 57-37). 
Jte identifies thorn In the anthropomorphic representations to the actual arebsoofo* 
gical material, shown on 26 figures in the toxt, and also points to the origin of several 
clemcntv of the Scythian religion, and to Creek influence reflected in Scythian belief^ 
and representations of iheir deities. The sJgnihconce and origin of the names of 
Scythian deities recorded by Herodotus have also been discussed by V. P. Petrov 
(AK XV. 1963, pp. 19-32). On the otlier hand, I>. S. Roevskii {SA 1070 (3), pp. 90- 
iOl) discusses scenes represented on Scythian toreutic of the 4th century b.c. and 
expresses the oplaion that they reflect the ideology of the Kingdom of Areas which 
he (wrongly) assumes to have extended over the whole of oACsent Scythia. 

An anusunl emuict deserves mention. This is the lower jaw of a leopard covered 
with a tbin silver leaf, provided with a bronze ringlet, published by I. S. Vynokur 
and H. M. Khotiun (riifXfX, 1965. pp. 118-121). It was foujid in a well furnished 
Scylhinn barrow grave of the 5th century b.c. at Verkhnll Panivesi near Kamcncts 
Pc^olskii. Another unusual hod, reported by B. A. Shramko {SA 1957 (I), pp. 178- 
198) is imltutioos made of clay of com gmins found in an oflering (riaee of the earth¬ 
work of the Early Iron Age at Karavan in the province (oblaat) of Kharkov. The 
author connects this And with the agricultural beliefs and culls of the population aiuJ 
quotes a few analogous finds. 

Seyffiian lemainit In the west 

The most comprehensive report on all main archaeological investigations and 
excavations in the Ukraine in 1967, is titat by ?. P. Toioehko (AO 1967. pp. 186-198). 

Investigation of a niunber of barrow graves at Kolodnoe in the Carpatho- 
Ukraine. aU^dy outside Eastern Europe, has been reported in on article by G. I. 
Smirnova and K. V, Bemyakovicb {A^l. 1965, pp. 89-115). The authors discuss 
the origin and the date of the Ktmanovltsi group to vduch the buriali belonged, and 
do not shore the views in this respect pronounced by Czech aud Huogarian scholars. 
According to the authors, the formation of the group was due to the arrival, by the 
mid-sixth century 5.C., of socne immigrants from the West Podoliao Scythian group; 
it was in existence till the arrival of the Celts in tlie 3rd century b.c 

Two preliminary reports on excavation in 1958-1959 of a settlement of the 
Early Scythian period at Ivanye Puste in West Podolia have been published by 
O. D. Ganina (riiT XIX. 1965, pp. 106-117; XXI. 1968, pp. 187-193) iaduding 
the results of the classification of the osseous iDaterial and the study of the rcTaaics 
of cereals found there. Close relations with the 'Dadans ore indicated by a large 
amount of Dacian wheeUmadc pottery found in the settlement. The lower occupation 
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Mtp J (for nu/nbered sites see Hit below and oppa«itej 


1 Ztoexdw 

2 Melnitta. and lvan>>Fus(e 

3 Verkbaii Paidviay 

4 Zhmerinica 

5 Rybnitsa 

6 lUikautsy 


7 Tuaspcl 

8 QrMlanftay; IChanil; 

9 NUcohMVkB 

10 Rozolany: Nadllmnnsk; 
Pivdaonofi 

11 Tyrag^elBorod 
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12 KMhary 

13 Olbto—PiicikhlvkB; Kosyrkt 

H Hikoloov and Xailnovka cMrby 
13 MalAya and B«lshayt 
ChMuonrorfca'Beykujb 

16 Dfttorovkft 

17 Ktucy; LyubimovkA 

18 SItnrbropol; Scythiaa Kupolis: 
siM in th» valley of ihe SoJgir 

19 Sito In tlM rogjoQ of 
bakhchlsoray: Baydankoya 
volley ond in tho louih'Wosiern 
comer of tl« higUond 

20 Frolovoe and sUta la the weaton 
ptn of iho Kerch Peninsula 

21 Rybno^Arabeg and aim an ibe 
coui of the Azov Sea 

22 Kertli and sllea araUDd 

23 KsmyankA earihworlc and 
Solokha barrow grove 

24 Skdki 

25 Vertiioo-Tarasovka 

26 Vlkopol; Chertomiyk barrow 
frave 

27 Cavtilovka 
» Olkhovchyk 

29 Zashchita 

30 Makilvka; Manonoaha, 
Paaiyrsko; Kutdvka 

31 McJ^nov barrow gn'tt 

32 ZhahoiJn 

33 Novo^eorgilvik 

34 Kholodnii Yar 

35 P^haoovkA 

36 Now05l6lka 

37 GrWiehenuy 
36 Trakhlomlrcv 

39 Boriapil-fiorispoU SonkivkA 

40 KryaehkMca 

41 Mela Saltamvka 

42 MaiaOfima 

43 Troyaaiv 

44 Plsbchane 

45 Khotiv; Pitoblv 

46 KoloeUfi 

47 GorosUcov 

48 Poarurovo: Kozlovo 

49 Troltakoo 

50 Stonhee Kaebinkoe 

51 S&cherbinskoe: Boryeodobakoe 

52 Soclnici near Tula 

53 MlUoo 

54 Sorgeevskii p«at*bOE oear 
Brianek 

55 Kuzloa OorA 

56 Viorye Terbuny 


57 Demklno 

56 Voronezh—Ghastye Kurgany 

59 Voloshiso 

60 MastluBlno 

61 Runkoya TroaTlankA 

62 Durovka; Khutor Gofodlahcbc 

63 Tokarl 

64 fiaaovko 

65 Kainenka; Sosenlui 

66 Belsk;Kbura 

67 Poltava 

68 fioUhaya Gomeloha 

69 Kharkov; Cheremualiny 

70 Shovkova (SlsUcovaya); Kara van 
7] Alekseevka 

72 Novaya Rozanovka 

73 Roou>v*or^tIio>DoD; Uveaiiovlca 

74 Konsuiritinovsldi 

75 Verkhn^PodpoIayl 

76 RUaavetovskoc; Koynig; 
Safiaoovo: Khutor Oorodlehehc 

77 Stavropol, find In lha river 
Masayka 

76 Ulekil AuJ 

79 Sionitee Ellnvotiiukoya 

80 Semibratoyo Kurgaciy 

81 Karagodeueebkh birrow grave 

82 Galendzhik 

63 Keiermes harrow grave 

84 Khutor Druzhba 

85 Oombey 

86 Sldniioa Mekenskayo 

87 Crozoyl 

88 Lugovoe-Muzbisbi 

89 Goytyj Starye-AUigl 

90 Serzban^Iurt 

91 Zandak 

92 UrhnU>Kvaukbe[eU 

93 T7I 

94 Meli^Qle 

95 Enokavar) 

96 KarmlT'BluF 

97 Anrel Pjalc; Amevlr; Eravaa 

98 Dshi80Vlt*Melfaznor 

99 Anune>Sciso 

100 Kyatnll-Tepe 

101 llcb>Te|M 

102 Kan*T^ 

103 Chukbur-Kabela 

104 Stasilea Cbervlenoeya 

105 Stanitsa Temoolsesbiya 

106 Aacipovkd 

107 Ak'Burun (Nlmphaaa) 

108 ZaoKrrte 

109 Nemirov 

no UU 
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horison of another settlcmeDl investigated In the some area at Sukhostiav by t. K. 
Sveshnikov IW7, pp. 106-114) was of ibc pre-Scythlan period, und Its 

upper horizon was of tlie Early Scythian Age; (he maierial nf the upper layer wait 
very similnr to that from Scythian settlements on the middle Dnieper wliich wua 
due to the arrival in thccQUotry of eastern newenmers at the turn of the twa periods. 
A settlement of the pia*5cy(hiun Holihrudy cultnre was investigated by tiiv Mime 
author at Mel ni Isa, further south in West Pod olio (AO 1967. p, 200), Finally, u few 
setilenients of the \^ysoclco culture hnvc been recently investigntvd on the Wc«t> 
PodolioQ-Volhynian border in the vicinity orZloczdw, os reported by A. KruslKlnits- 
IcayaCdO 196S» p, 271). 

A larger study by A. 1. Meltukova (M/A 64, 1958, pp, 5-102), incnli*'ned in 
my previous report (iu/hffn 8 and 9, p. 126 ), is devoted to (he Podolion group of 
Scythian remains in which she supplements and corrects some of She obscivations 
expressed by me In my monograph published In 1936; the second part of the Article 
deals with the remains of the pre-Scythian and Seythi&a periods in BessanbiA, mainly 
with (he earthworks on the Dniester In the region of Rybnitsa. According (o the 
author, the Bessarabian culture of the 7th-6th cenutrles b.c. had exercised a great 
influence upon the culture of the Ukrainian forest-steppe country west of the Dnieper; 
later. In Che 4rh-3rd centuries b.c., the Bessarabian culture formed port of o large 
assemblage of Oetic cultures of the bosra of the lower Danube and of (be sub-Ca^- 
pathitm area, fn another article tJie same author (KSlAM 105, 1965, pp. 32-41) 
discusses Scythian dements in the culture of the Detoe In Romania, mainly in Dobruja, 
of the period from the 6ih to 3rd centuries s.c A preliminary report on excavation 
of an earthwork of the middle Dniester group at Mateytsy nenr Rybnitsa was pub¬ 
lished by T. D. Zlfttkovskayu (M/A 130, 1965> pp. 220-225). 

The JUrJy Scythian earthwork of Severiaovka near ZhmeKnka south of Vinnltso, 
midway between the Middle Dniester and the West Fodollan Scythian groups, was 
investigated by C. Smirnova (/4i5£ 2, 1962, pp. 88-103). Its remains show close 
paraJleh to those of the West PodoUan group; no Oreck Imported pottery was found 
there, and the local hand-made ware im^ies the survival of local forms of the preced¬ 
ing period. 

A. A. Moruzhenko (AO 1966, pp. 201 If.) reports briefly on investigation of tlie 
central port of the fortified area and of the huge defensive constructions of the famous 
Early Scythian earthwork at Nemirov near Vinnitsa. Pottery and other finds Imply 
that (he earthwork was in existence from the 7ch to the 5th centuries b.c. The early 
date of its construction has been attested by a vessel of Villanova type described by 
B. N. Grakov (SA 1959 (I), pp. 259-261); it must have been made locally but bore a 
Greek inscription m characters proper to the end of the 7th and first half of the 6lh 
centuries B.C Greek, or Olbian, trade routes of that period have also been discussed 
in this article. Another large earthwork investigated in (he same region, at Soroka 
on the Sob east of Vinnitsa, was of the Late Scythian period, of the 3rd century B.c., 
as reported by P. 1. Khvaliuk (AO 1968, pp. 256 f.). 
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Tha iteppe country on the lower Dniester 

A special study by A. I. McMukova {M/A 115, 1962, pp. 114'] 66) is devoted 
to Scythiim barrow graves In the region of Tiraspol, exenv^ed by I. la. SUmpkovskii 
Ql the turn of (he 19th and 20th centuries. Ten tables conlain schematic drawings of 
the types of graves and of their contents. The author deliberates on the relationship 
between the Scythians of this group and their neighbours* and points to close parallels 
which (ink Ihis group with the Late Scythian burials in the country on the lower 
Dnieper. Her reconstruction of political condiiioos at that period docs not seem 
correct; the role of (he Celtic Bastarnians, who since the 3rd century b.c. lived in 
the country, has not been taken into accounL 

1 . T. Qicrn)^kov {ZOAO 1/34, I960, pp. 209^219) gives a brief account of the 
results of surveying the region around the Dniester liznan. Over 29 sites of ancient 
settlements, mainly of liie 4ih to 2Qd centuries o.c., were discovered; among these 
were the city of Tyres and ilve small Creek towns of the period 6th and 5ih centuries 
Q,c. The local hand-made ware found in a few sites was closely related to that from 
their co*eval settlements on the lower Southern Bag and the lower Dnieper; it also 
shows some connections with the band-made ware of the lower Dnniibian sites. 
A similar report by A. I. Mellukova {KS/AM S4. 1961. pp. 113-124) was already 
mentioned in my previous report (Bullettn S and 9, p. 126), end in another one {KSIAM 
94, 1963, pp. 64-22), she gives account of the results of investigarion of settlements 
of the Late Scythian period (6th to 3rd centuries h.cO at Khansk, attributable to the 
Oelae, where also crcniatioos in urns were found, and at Gradenitsy, both in the 
Bessarabian steppe country. 

Results of excavation in 1957-5$ of (wo earthworks on the liman of tbe Dniester 
were briefly summarised by M. S. Sinitsyn {ZOAO 1/34, 1960, pp. 1$9-201). Creek 
pottery of the end of the 4(h and of tbe 3rd centuries a.c. was found in one of these, 
at Nadlimansk (Karagol); the other one, at Roxolany, constructed in the 6th century 
D.C., was originally a Greek senlement destroyed in the 4th century e.c. Subsequently, 
on its site a settlement of tbe Indigenous Geto*Thracian population was set up wbiclj 
was in existence until tbe 2 nd century D.a Its pottery from both periods was dealt 
with by V, 1. Kuzmenko and M- S. Sinitsyn {KSAMO 1961, pp. 79-87), The third 
setUemrat in this area, at Pivdenuoc, (called also luzhsoe), investigated in 1961 
was in existence from the 4th to the 2nd centuries a.c. It was described by A. O. 
Salnikov {KSAMO 1963, pp, 20-26); three short articles in the same periodical 
(pp. 93-101) by E. A. Gasova, L. D. Kakouechnaya and A. A. Asbrafiaa, deal with 
some special finds from this site. 

A. 1. MeliukovA published several brief reports on her excavation in 1962 and 
1964 of a settiement of the 4th-3rd centuries a.O. at Nikolaev kn on the liman of (he 
Dniester {AO 1965, pp. 93-96; 1966. pp. 201-205; 1969, pp. 279 f.; /CS/AM 109, 
1967, pp. 54-64) and on her excavation of a few barrow graves of the ’Scythian 
nomads’ and of 40 ‘fiat* graves in the same village. The latter graves were burials 
of The local agriculture! population; all burials excavated were of the 4th and early 
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3rd centuries t.c. The circuinstaace tluit tlie better famished graves were ransacked 
m notiquity impiles a socjaJ differratintion of the population; pottery found there 
was Greek but the weapons were Scythian. The author thinks that raciaily tlie popular 
tioo was rather Scythian, related to (hut on the lower Southern Bug and may be 
considered as the descendants of the Callipiduc of Herodotus. Grave goods Imply 
also its close connection with (he Qeto-Dacuin tribes, to whom the earthwork at 
Orlovka, of the 8tU to 3rd centuries tuc. hus been nttrihuicd. investrgnted by R. D. 
Bondar (/to 1963, p. 281). 

A study of A general character by M. S. Sinitsyn H, 1959, pp. 13-35} 

covers the cuIiumJ and nciul conditions of (he country l)c(wcen the Southern Bug 
and tite Dniester during the Scythian and Sarmatian periods, from the 7th century 
B.c. to the 3rd century a.d., m reflected in the actuol orchneologicaJ material and 
the records of ancient writers. The author concludes (hut three racial groups are 
well discernible in the country at that time, (he Indigenous (partly settled partly 
nomad) population which he considers os the Alazones of Herodotus and their 
descendants, the Iranian (Scythian and Sarmatian) nomad newcomers, and the 
Greeks who lived in (heir own (own'Colonies. The culture of the aborigines shows 
close links with tha( of Romania, which implies that they must have been of Thracian 
twk. The sarttf author also discusses {MASP IV, 1962, pp. 61-72) trade rdaitotis 
of ancient settlements around (he liman of the Dniester with Greece, 

TTir country w the fewer Southern Bug 

Investigation by £. A. Symonovich (KSA^fO 1964, pp. 145-153) of the area 
around (he Tiiigul iiinan revealed ihut the region was densely populated during the 
Scythian and Sarmatian periods. About 20 ancient settlements have boon recorded 
there, including the earthwork at Koshary, situated al n distance of 700 m. from 
the Black Sea coast, at the southern end of the liman. 80 per cent of its pottery coo* 
sisted of sherds of Creek wine and oil amphorae, which implies the trading character 
of the settlement. The cemetery situated nearby, that belonged to (he earibwork, 
was investigated by £. I. Diamand (AO 1968. pp. 276-279). Another settlemem 
on the same liman was investigated by H. K. Fogrebova (KS/AM 83, 1961, pp. 
110-114); pottery characterisl ic of the SabaCynf vka culture of the 11 th to 9th cen luries 
B.c. was excavated, but also pottery of later periods, of iKe lime from the 6th to 1st 
centuries B.c. was found. 

A- S- Ruaaycva (AIV, pp. 141-145) gave a brief report on her investigation in 
1965 of two settlements of Oie 6th-5th and 5(h-4th ceaturies b.c. respectively, at 
Malaya and Bolahaya Chernomorka (formerly Beykusb) on the Berezanskii liman, 
dose to the moulh of the Southern Bug liman. Investigation of the same settiemenu 
in 1967 was reported by P. P. Tolochko (AO 1967, p. 191). Sites surveyed by E. F. 
Patokova (ZOAO 1/34, 1960, pp. 202-208) in (he area west of the Southern Bug 
are shown on her map, p. 203. V. L. Zuta (/(ATXXI!, 1969, pp. 80-89) deliberates on 
the extent of the territory under Olblan rule; it extended t»tween the liman of the 
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Southern Bug in the ecLst and the BerezansJeii lusan in the west, reaching southwards 
to the Dnicper*SoutIiem Bug liman. In the norib, the limit formed approximately 
the line from Niholaev reaching westwards the oorthem end of the Berezanskii 
Jiman. 

Two ancient seiilemcnts were investigated both within the urea presumably 
under Olbinn rule, one at Pitukbivka (Petokhovku), about 17 km. south-weat of 
Oibia, by K. S. flu.sayeva {AK XXI, 1968, pp. 20d-2i3l. which was on urbanized 
iigricullurnI settlement nnd its inhabitants were considerably ffcJienlzed; and at 
Kozyrka, un earthwork about 10 km. from Oibia, investigated by A. V. Burakov 
(/I/* XI, 1962. pp. 49-96); Its economy was much dependent on (he connections with 
Olbiu. Tlie results of investigation of a laic Scythian bariow grave of the 4th-3rd 
century u.c. in the town of Nikolaev have been published by V. Nikidn and E. 
Chernenko {AW, pp. 209-110); the burial was ransacked jn antiquity. 

Two TcporU deal with Scythian burials in the steppe funber north, in the basin 
of the SvinyuklvQ, a tributary of the middle Soiuhern Bug. In one of these, by E. F, 
Pokrovskaand O. P. Didenko (,4/rXXIll, 2970, pp. 266-2 76) some of the U barrow 
graven excavated In the vicinity of Uman between 1912 eod 1964 have been described, 
grave goods of which are at present io the Museum at Uman. They were all of the 
period 5t)i to 4lh-3rd centuries D.c. Of die 5th century c.c. was a barrow grave at 
Zashchyta near Kevo-Mirgorod (oblast of Kirovograd) described by N. M. Bokly 
(^XXXlll, 1970, pp. 182-<189; pp. UO-IH), In which a bronze pole-top in the 
Caucasian Scythian style was found and five quite large bronze (one silver-plated) 
decorative plaques in the shape of fantastic aiumals, la the Scythian style, among 
which a lion, eagle, a water bird and one of bovldae species, all winged, mey be 
recognized. 

StrpfV cotiMry on (he /ewfr Dnieper 

P. P. Tolochko {AO 1967, p. 237) reports the discovery on the middle Ingut, at 
Novaya RoTanovka, of a grave of the 5th century B.c. of particular interest. A 
ScyUiion warrior was buried there in a barrow grave clad in scale aimour; near his 
skeleton loy two iron spear-heads, an iron sword and a quiver full of arrows. At 
Baratovka oa the lower Ingulets, south-east of the former grave. 10 barrow graves 
of the Lute Scythian period were excavated by N. O. Elagina and V. G. Petrenko 
[AO 1968, p. 253); buriuU were mostly In 'catacombs’ and the majority were ran- 
sacked in antiquity, only very poorly endowed graves of the rank and file Scythians 
were inviolate. A survey by both aotbors of the area along (he fngul, where a series 
of remains of the 6(h century B.c. to the 1st century a.d. have bees recorded {KSllMK 
T7. 1959, pp. 21-34) has been mentioned in my previous report {ButUtin 8 and 9, 
p. 127). 

Extensive cxcavationa of barrow graves, aeUlements and earlhwodti were con¬ 
ducted In the valley of the lower Dnieper and in the area around it At Lyubimovka 
near Kakbovka 53 borrow graves were excavated 2jy A. M. Leskov {AO 2968, pp. 
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253*'25$); they contained about 200 burials ranging Trom the third millennium r.c. 
to the I2ili century a.d.; a few were of tlie late SrubuAya culture (9(h*^ih ceaiunu 
a.C.)» Bud 5 considerable number were of the Late Scythian peiiod. 

Two volumes of I960 and X. 1961) are devoted to the area of the wnier^ 

dam built on the Dnieper near Kakhovka: one contains 15 contributions by 17 
authors^ the other 16 articles by 16 authors; 205 burials were uncovered in 33 mountU, 
79 of which were of the Late S^tluon period. Report on excuvation of 79 burrow 
graves further to the norlJi*east» in the region of Nikopol, wore published by Q. N. 
Qmkov (MIA 115. 1962, pp. 5^113). 53 of these contumed 66 buriuls of the Lute 
Scythian period. The largest number of barrow grave.s, 369 mounds with 434 buriub, 
were excavated on the Moloclina east of the Dnieper around Melitopol. Of tlicso 
only S burials were of the Lute Scythian period, S4 were Sermatian, and the remain¬ 
ing ones, their bulk, were Late Srubnaya; six reports on these exeavatloiu by eight 
authors, with an introduction and summary of the results of O. I. TereaozJikin 
(pp. 3-16) were published in <4^ Vin, 1960. No Early ScyUuan burials were found. 

Two 'ilat* cemeteries of the Late Scythian period at Skelki in the soulhcm 
corner of the Dnieper bend, south of Zaporozhe, ware described by A, V. Eodlanskii 
(5/f 1962 (1), pp. 272-276). In a grave of one of these, at Verkhne-Tamsovku on the 
right bank of Che Dnieper, a La Tdne iron sword and a bronze La T6no brooch were 
found, which point to a late date of the burial, probably the 2nd century B.c. 

N. 0. Elagina (.KSiAhf 39, 1962, pp. 74'76) publlshca n prohmimiry report 
on inveiligation of the earthwork at Kaury un the lower Dnieper, which was in 
existence in the 2od and lit centuries R.c. Results of investigation of a series of 
ea rtl) works in the wi me reglo n, bu t especial ly of the Znumen k a earthwork w hich formed 
part (the 'Acropolis') of the huge Kamyanka earthwork, and of the earthwork nt 
Ouvrilovki, were published by N. N. Pogrebova (M/A 64, 1953, pp. 103-247); 
she also discusses political cJreumstancea in the western part of ancient Scyihiu 
during the Late Scythian period, and pays special attention to the Scytho-Thraclan 
relotions, Tbracinn (GetUn) elements in the culture of the (nhabiiants of the earth¬ 
works on (he lower Duieper have been pointed out by M. I. VyazmiUnt (M/A 150, 
1969, pp. 119-134) who emphasizes that ihey are already discernible in that area 
in the 6th century but partieulariy since the 2nd century b.c. Silver and copper coins, 
found loose or forming a hoard, found at the earthwork of Komyanka, sverc the 
theme of a brief erdcle by B. N. Orakov (/CS/AM 69, 1960, pp, 3M1); the earliest 
of the coins were of the 4th-3rd centuries a.C., and were either Macedoninn or of the 
Greek colonies. 

Two burials oft be 5th century found In two barrow graves out of eleven mounds 
excavated in 1927 io the vicinity of Zhdanov near the coast of the Sea of Azov, 
half-way between the rivers Dnieper aod Don, liave been published by E. V. Chernenko 
(/4ArXXUt, 1970, pp. 176-131). They yielded iron weapons, a bronze mirror, bronze 
bracelet, a number of bronze arrow-heads, and also a gold ornouieui and a bronze 
plaque la the shape ofa head of an dk. The burials have been considered as Scythian, 
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but they seem to have been mther of Che Sauroraatian culturr, as suggested by (heir 
character and the style of their inventory. 

77/e country west qf thv muidle Dnieper 

The study by V, G, Petrenko, Pravobcreziiie Srerinczc J^itfneprorla v ^‘-/// 
v¥. ffo n.t. (The Country H'wr qf the Mlthlh Dnieper in ifte 5t/t~3ni cenfurlee ts.C.> 
SVOD d-I-4, iW, 180 pngcs» 37 full-page figures) is devoted to settlements and 
burinl.s of the region and the j>erlod quoted in the title of the work. The contents of 
364 burinis from c. lOO sites and their particulars are (abularly arranged on 32 pages, 
a list is added of all remains arranged in the chronological groups, and burial rites 
and all main types nf grave goods are discussed. In a special article by the same author 
(MIA 96,1961, pr* 5^102) the character and the reciprocal relations arc discussed of 
the several groups of remains that represent dUTcrent tribes of the Late Scythian 
period in the area. Tlie author disproves theories by M. I. Artamonov that the local 
common people were of Thracian stock, and shares the view of B. N. Grakov and 
A. I. Terenozhkin according to whom they were the Ncurmns. a proto-Slavonic 
people. As already mealluned previously, I have commented on such theories in 
Acta Bali/ohSIavlca V (1967, pp. 1-17), 

According to E.!. Diamond (MASP IV, 1962, pp, 203-205) the dote of the barrow 
grave of Martonosha near Kirovograd, m whi^ in 1870 a large Scythian bronsa; 
cauldron and Greek vases were found by looal peasants, was the late 6tli or the 5th 
century a.c. £. V. Yokovlcnko (AX XX, 1966. pp. 180-184) publishes the hitherto 
unpublished notes by V. V. Khvoyko on his excavation. In 1898 and 1901, of tlie 
earthwork at Pastyrske near Zlatopil, and his descriptloo of a fhw barrow graves 
that belonged to It but were omitted In tlie relevant published report by Khvoyko. 
Subsequently, £. V. Yakovleako (.^AfXXI. 1963, pp. 175-186), describes the results 
of investiption of the Pastyrake earthwork by M. lu, firalchevskii in 1955, which 
established that the earthwork was Inhabited during the whole Scythian period 
(6th to 3rd centuries a.c.). A. 1. Terenozhkin deliberates (NSA, pp. 211-215) on 
hitherto unpublished grave goods from three barrow graves excavated by D. la. 
Samokvasov at Ryxhanovka near Zvenigorodka, and concludes that two gravea, called 
'Cimmerian*, were of the second half of the 7ch century a.c.. and the third one was 
Early S^tbian of the first half of the 6th century b.c. 

Further east, neorShpoIa, two barrow graves were investigated by E. F.Pokrovska 
(AX XI, 1957, pp. 148-152). That at Maldivka, dated by her at tte end of the 6th 
century 0 .c„ was ransacked, but a few small gold pisques decorated in the zooznorphlc 
style characteristic oftheSauromatian culture were found (here. The other, at Kutsivka, 
of the firei half of the 5lh century B.a, was nearly entirely ruined. The same author 
also discusses (AK X, 1957, pp. 65-79) grave goods from a few barrow graves at 
Kholodnyi Yar near Smila, excavated by A. A. Bobrinskii by the end of the XIX 
century. They were of the 4cli century a.c., and exhibit links with aacient Tbrncia. 
E. F. Pokrovskaya (KS/AX12 , 1962, pp. 73-81) describes the remuns ofn sanctuary 
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of fho turn of the 7th and 6(ti centuries b.c. uficcvered at ZhAbotin. Inside it was a 
decorated circular offering place; its decorative patterns conespond with similar 
phenomena of the same period in (he East Mcdlierraneun countries. Several settle¬ 
ments, barrow graves and odd Ends, a number of which were of the Scythian Age, 
from the area of Novo-Oeorgiivsk near Krcmenchug on the steppe und foresMteppe 
border, have been briefly described by P. M. Hryhenko (MASP III, J&dO, pp. 155- 
166). 

V. G. Petrenko (M/A 115, 1962, pp. 142-151) describes a cemetery un¬ 
covered at Gfisbehentsy near Kaiiev. Severni Greek vases of the 6ih to 3rd centuries 
O.c. found in graves indicate their dnic. Other grave goods were weapons, purls uf 
horse hsmew and local poltcry. The latter shows links with the Zurubinisy pottery 
of the subsequent period of the area, which implies that no change in the papulation 
took place there at the transition to the new period. Tltc same author (AO 1967, 
p. 20Q describes Investigation of a settlement of the 5(li to 3rd centuries BX. in titc 
same village ofGrishchentsy; remoina of two huts were uncovered. The Scythian 
earthwork of the 6th century B.c. atTrakhtemirov, situated on a high plateau within 
the Dnieper bend north of Kanev, which coiints among the most remarkable remains 
of that period in the Ukraine, was investigated by G. T. Kovpanenko (AlU, pp. 103- 
106), and then by P. P. TolocJtko (AO 1967, pp. 1S8 f.}. Remains of several huts were 
uncovered. 

Further north, in an Eariy Scythian barrow grave of the mid-sixth century bx. 
at Maia Ohrna near Fastov inveetigaled by £. 0. Fetrovska (AKXXl, 1968, pp. 
164-174). traces of timber sepulchnl construction were found; the burial was richly 
endowed, including human offerings. The same author published also a preliminary 
report on inveatigation of a settlement nt Mala Saltanivka near Vosllklv, the remains 
of which were chiefly of the 4th-3rd centuries B.C., but earlier remains, of the 6th- 
5th centuries b.c., were also frequent. The local ware found in the settlement shows 
many features Id com mon wi th the pottery of the Zarubi ntsy culture of i he su bsequent 
period. Another report by the same author (All/, pp. 106-109) gives a brief account 
of her investigation of the earthwork at Khotiv (Khotov) south of Kiev, of the 
Early Scythian period (end of the 6th to the 5th centuries a.C.); Greek black varnished 
ware and sherds of loniao vases were found. Recently a more detailed and illustrated 
report on Investigation of this earthwork, provided with a plan, was published by 
E. 0. Petrovska (AK XXTV, 1970. pp. 129-145) Jointly with a report on excavation 
of a few ^c* graves of the same p^od, the 6tl>-5tb centuries B.c.. found in the 
cemetery of the Zarubintsy culture of the turn of the Chnstian era at Pirohiv in the 
neighbourhood of the earthwork above. In the same volume, D. fa. l^Iegin and 
V. D. Dyadenko (AK XXIV, 1970. pp. 171-178) ffve an account of the survey and 
investigation of a few *open' settlements and two earthworks situated along the left, 
eastern bank of the middle Dniepernear Cherkassy between the junctions of theSupoy 
and the SuU, the area which has been recently submerged by an artificial lake. Finally, 
the article by N. M. ShmagUi (SA 1960 (4), pp. 152-155) is devoted to the remains of 
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Ihc Scythian typo of iho 7lh(7) to 6th—but ralhertbe6th and 5th cenlufies B.C.,— 
from Troyonlv near Zbitomir. found on the site of Ihe ‘laleTripolyan*, of the Gorodsk 
culture, seulement: an iron socketed axe of the Luaalian type was found iiiere, 
oUhough its western paralielx hnve been denied by (he author. 

Vie/orexi’Steppc 2ottt! cm/ of ihe Dnieper 

I. I. Lyapushkin {MU 104. 1961. 384 pages) devoted a special monograph to 
the seltlcmcnls and ennhworks in the country between the Dnieper and (he Donotz 
of the period fro m the 7th cen lu ry a.c. to t he J 3th century A .D. In the part of the work 
dealing with the earliest of these remains, of die Scythian period (pp. lS-145), 125 
settlements, 'solniks' (ashy mounds) and earthworks have been described: they 
belonged co both groups of Scythian remulos distingoished by V. A. lUn&kaya in 
that couolry, the larger one called by her the SuIa*Donetz group, and tlie smaller 
one, the Vorskla group, south of the fnmer around PnlCava, In the basin of Che 
Vorskla. 

The Scythian culture of that country has been the theme of a series of articles 
by V. A. Dinskaya (Illinaka in Ukrainian spelling), who lately published a special 
monograph, Skf^ Dnepro'akoQO Lesosiepnogo Levoberezhia {The Scythians of the 
Forest-eieppe country EaSi of the Dniepery Kiev 1968, 286 pages mcludiog 43 plates) 
in which the results have been summarized of her many studies. One of these {AK 
XIV. 1962, pp. 52-76) is devoted to timber constructions In banow graves of the 
5ula-Ooncts group; the burial rites of the group have oho been discussed. In another 
one (AfC XX, 1966; pp. 58^2) the origin of this group has been considered and the 
conclusion is that it represented (he Iranian speaking Scythians. Two other aiiides 
by V. A. Dinskaya (KSfAK i 1, 1961, pp. 39-63; AK^Vm, 1963, pp. 48-76} contain 
reports on excavation of the earthwork at Basovka near Romny, and In another one 
(AK XXI, 1968, pp. 147-163) a barrow grave of the group at Luki, and grave-goods 
from a number of berrow-graves of the Early Scythian period excavated by the end 
of the XIXth century in (he region of Kiev are pul^ished. According to another 
report by the same author {SA 1963 (3), pp, 132-171), 18 barrow graves excavated 
near Borispil, east of the Dniep^, were Late Scythian, mostly of the 4th century b.c. 

V. A. il/nskaya, in a paper read at the Warsaw Congress ofSlavonlo Archaeology 
In 1965 {Tezisy, pp. 26-28; and its enlarged and illustrated version in Russian and 
English in MKASy pp. 207*428), puls forward the thesis that the formation, in tbe 
6 ih century B.c., of the Scythian culture in the forest*$teppe zone east of the Dnieper 
was due to the arrival (here of Iranian speaking Scythians from tbe south, from the 
steppe country. They bordered on the Baltic tribes who lived in the forest zone eortb 
of them; and west of them, on the other side of the Dnieper lived the Slavonic tribes. 
The latter assumption is deflnitely wrong. 

Scythian remains oftiie Suta-Doncis group were also dealt with by other authors. 
H. 0. Sydorenko (^4AT XVI, 1964, pp. I9I-194) describes a barrow grave at Kryach- 
kivka on (he Uday in which a well armed man was buried in the 5(h century b.c. 
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A few barrow graves excavated in 1926 at Senkivka near Boryapil, published by 
E. P. Pokrovska(>l<tXVin, 1965, pp. 139-148), were of the late ithaml 4thcenluri« 
D.c. Of a somewhat later date, of (he 4th century &.c., were borrow graves excovnted 
in 1961 ot Boryspil itself by E. V. Yakovenko XV111, 1965, pp-150-160). A brief 
account of the investigation of two earthworks in llie province (obUist) of Siila, at 
Kmncnka nnd Sosenka, was given by A. A. Moruzhenko (AO 1968, pp. 275 f). 
Fioally, D. la. Tclcff'n and V. D. Dyndenko MAT XXIV, 1970, pp. 171 -178} report 
on their survey and investigation of a number of scUlcmcnts and eorlhworks (map on 
p. 172) situated along the eastern bank of the Dnieper between the juneiions of 
the Supoy and the Suln; they dale them too early at tJie 7th and 6ih centuries d.(*. 

Remaios of the Scythian period consisting of borrow graves, settIcmentH nnd 
earthworks In the basin of the Donets between Kharkov and Tzlum, on Ixith sides 
of the border of the steppe and foret-steppe zones, were dealt with by 0. A. Shram ko 
(AX XIV, 1962. pp. 135-155), according to whom those in the forest-steppe zone were 
the archaeological equivalent of the Herodotus' Melanchiacni. A preliminary report 
on investigation of one of the largest settlements of the reglnn of the time c, 500 a.c., 
at Sliovkova (Shelkovnya) near Kharkov, was published by the same author (AX 
XVI. 1964. pp. 181-190); in its remaias conoectlons are reflcercd with Greek dtiea 
in the south and also with the lukhnovo and Diakovo cultures of the forest zone. 
The seme author also gave two brief accounts (AO 1967, pp. 209 f.; 1968, pp. 273- 
275) of investigation of the Scythian earthwork at Belsk. Remains of huts of the 
5th century a.c. were uncovered there at first, but during the campaign (vf tho following 
year those of the 7lh aad 6th centuries were excavated. It has also been established 
that the earthwork must have been an important centre of handicrafts, and a com¬ 
mercial and pnlllical centre. TTie author thinks that this might have been (he ancient 
city of GeloDus mentiooed by Herodotus. Also Investigated were seven barrow graves 
of the 5th and 4th ceaiuries D.& at Bolshaya Gomolsbs, which formed part of a large 
cemetery consisting of about 1000 mounds. In addition traces of several settlements 
and earthworks situated along Che Sula were recorded. 

Scythian remains east of the Dnieper of the other, the Vorskb (Poltava) group 
of the period 6th to 3rd centuries b.c., were clarified and discussed by G. T. Kevpan* 
enko in a small book Plemena Skf/ikoho Chasu na Vorskli (Tribes qf the Scyihlm Age 
Oft the Vorskla, Kiev 1967,188 pages, la Ulfainian with a brief summary in Russian). 
Her conclusions as to the origin and further development of the group are in full 
agreemeoC with those pronouDced in this respect by V. A. Tlinskaya. A brief synopsis 
of the book has been previously published by the same author In a special article 
(AKXni, 1961, pp. 62-79). In an earlier article (AKXl, 1957, pp. 9^105), she gave 
acoouat of her excavation of a settlement at Khukhra on the Vorskla near Okbtyrka 
north of Poltava. Remains found there imply that Che settlement was in exloience 
during the transitional period from the Late Bronze Age to the Scythian Age, la the 
8 tli to 6th centUfTes b.c. fn a recent article (AK XXIV, 1970, pp. 146-170) G. T, 
Kovpanenko publishes a report of the late M. la. Rudynskli on his excavation In 
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1923-1946 of 38 barrow fravos of a large ceraetery at MachukKy near Poltava; 
all gravea were of the 6th century except for live which were of the 5lb century a.c. 

Scythian bnrrow graves and earthworks in the country on the Done^ and 
the material cxc»;vatcd there, have been described by P. D. Li hero v {MJA J13,1962, 
pp. 5-83), who also discusses ^c burial dies, economy, etc. of (he people. Scythian 
remnins were of the i>eriod from the 3th to the 3rd centuries n.c, but the auiltor 
desds also with the earlier on«. of the 8ih to 6th centuries n.C. A brief report by the 
Slime author {KSIAM 83, 1961, pp. 104-109) relates to the excavation of 9 barrow 
gnives (out of a group of c. 150 mounds) at Cheremushny near Kharkov of the 
period from the 6th to 4th/3rd centuries o.c. 

Fn (he volume QtMIA 113, 1962, mentioned above, A. E. AUkhova (pp. 86-129) 
nnd lu. A. Lipking (pp. 130-141) describe the earthworks of the 6th-S(h centuries 
n.c. in the country on the river Seim in the oblast (province) of Kursk; the lulch&ovo 
culture to which they belonged was very stton^y influenced by Che SoyLbian culture. 
R. P. Voronina (pp. 130-133 of the same volume) deals wth daggers of Scythian 
type of (he 5ih-4th centuries D.c. found In the same area. 


The <jf the Don 

The important work, Pn/nyainikf5k{/$k9go Vtemenina Sredfxem Dom {Reoxatns 
of (he Scythian Affc on the Middle Don, SVOD D*l-311. Moscow 1965, 38 pages, 
33 tables, one of these coloured) by P. D. iibarov, contains a brief description of all 
borrow graves, flat cemeteries and of over 60 settlemeots, includiog nearly 20 earths 
works, mvestigated in that region; the latter lie mainly in the southern part of (he 
area. Tlie author points to tlie chameceristic features of the local Scythian culture 
and to its changes; the results of liis study have been siunmarized in a large graph 
(plate 2) in which the most important Gods ore allocated to the seven chronological 
groups distinguished by him. The author's tendency ia towards an early dating of the 
remains and of the groups distinguished. The earliest of these has been dated as the 
8 U\ to 6th centuries b.C., tlte latest one as of the 3rd century a.c. Another important 
volume eatirely devoted to the Scythian remains of the area is Naeelenie Sredntgo 
Dona V Skifekoe Vrexnyo (Jhe Population of (he Middle Don during the Scydiian Age, 
MIA 151, Moscow 19^, 144 pages), which contains 11 articles by 11 authors. The 
leading ones are two first articles by P. D. Liberov (pp. 5-26; 27-37) io which he 
attributes to the Oelonee and Budtni of Kerodotus the Scythian archaeoio^cal 
remains of the area, and places the Syrmatae Ln (be couatiy between the Don and 
the Donets; he considers the Syrmatae as the scuthenmiost branch of the Budini 
who. accordiog to him, were of Finnish stock, a theory that does not cake into account 
migrations of the Sauromatian-Sarmatian tribes at the turn of the 5th aad 4tU cen¬ 
turies D.C. He also maintains that the area endrcled by the five earthworks situated 
close to each other at Voloshioo near Oslrogozhsk, south of Voronezh wns most 
likely the ancient wooden city of Cclonus mentioaed by Herodotus (IV, 108). 
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Reports of the excsvation of barrow graves of the Scythian Age, but .iIm of 
earlier periods, at Mastiugino, south of Voronezh, in 1958 and 1959-1960, were 
published by P. D. Uberov in two articles (5/d 1960 (3), pp. 162-170; 1961 (3), 
]ip. 15^165), who also discusses thdr relation to the earthworks of Voloshino 
situated nearby. In 1961, four barrow gmves with cremations of the Scythian Age 
were Mcavatod by V. A. Bashilov (5^ 1963 (2), pp- I SI-157). The same author nl.so 
describes (5/f 1966 (2), pp. 304-309) a Greek Ityciria uf the early Sth century n.c. 
found in one of the Mostlugino burials, and n silver vase from another burial there, 
of tlw 7th century n.c,, was dealt widi by A. P. Mantxcvidi {AA ASH JX, 1959, pp. 
315-333). 

A i. Puiikovft {KStAM 102, 1964, pp. 24-33) reports on excavations in 1958 
of a barrow grave of the 4t h-3rd centuries D.c. at t he cemetery of Russkaya Trostian ka 
on the Don, south of Mastiugino, and of a large eortliwork there of the same period 
(5A 1962 (4), pp. 219-224). The same author (AflA 151, 1969, pp. 41-81) also gives 
accouot of surveying and excavation of a series of settlements and earthworks of the 
Scythian period in the country on the middle Don, which were all abandoned and 
destroyed in the 2nd century n.c. In 1964 and 1965, she investigated ten barrow graves 
at Durovka, at a site called * Khutor Oorodishche'. oblast of Belgorod, south of 
Kursk (KSJAAf 107, 1966, pp. 80-91; AO 1965. pp. 91-93; WA 151. 1969, pp. 
82-95): ^1 were of the 5th''3rd centuries r.c., and of the same type as those excavnted 
at Maatiugino and at Voronezh (the 'Chastye Kurgaoy*). They were mostly richly 
furoished but many were ransacked la antiriiiity. Gold ornaments and Greek im* 
ported objects wore found. Fioolly, A P. Mantsevich (5Vf 1958 (2), pp. 196-202; 
Archafphgiai Sftesitd 88, Budapest 1961, pp. 77-81) deliberates on a sliver bull¬ 
head fouod ia a large barrow grave at Alexeevka on (he Kalitva, a left tributary of 
the Dooets, and points to lU Assyrian and Achaemcnid paralleb; she concludes that 
the burial was of the early 6th century b.c. 

Of special interest are objects from a ploughed up harrow grave at Antipovka 
near Losev, south-west of Voronezh, described by I. I. Gushchina (SA 1961 (2), 
pp. 241-246). Iron bits, cheek-pieces, silver bridle decorations and a decorated 
Ia Tine Italic, or Jtalo*Greek bronze helmet were found there; the burial was of the 
2 nd ceoiury, or the early 1st century b.c 

Very brief reports of investigation of the earthwork of EJisavetovskoe in the 
delta of the Don in 1965 and 1966 were pubUsKed by fa, V. Domanskii (AO 1965, 
pp. 108 ff.) and Jointly with f. B. Brasbinskil (AO 1966, pp. 80 ff.), and reports of its 
iovestigatlon in 1967 aod 1968, by I. B. Brasbinskil (AO 1967, pp. 88 f.; 1969, pp. 
111 f.). It has been estabUshed that the settlement was in existence from the 5th to 
the 3rd centuries B.C., and that it was a major centre of Greek commerce with (he 
Scythians. The same author (KS/AM 124, 1970, pp. 12-18) discusses Greek imports 
CO cbe settlement based on articles of Greek origin, mainly wine and oil amphorae, 
found in the earthwork itself and la ha cemetery, of (he period from (he 5th to 3rd 
cenruries B.C. 
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A Urge bam>w grave cemetery st Khutor Gorodisbche belonged to (he Elisave- 
tovskoe earthwork. 144 mounds of the cemetery were excavated ai the turn of the 
XTXlh-XXtli centuries. Some of these were recently re^aniiDCd as reported by 
V. P. Shilov in a series of brief articles, (he first of these in J$v€stlya Ri>stoyskogo 
OMasUngo Muzeya Kraevethufya (No. 1/3. Ros(ov*oa*DoD 1959, pp. 13-26). Of 
particular interest wos the richly furnli:hcd barrow grave S of (ho group called The 
Five Brothem' {SA 1961 (I), pp. 150-168; Arkheohsfeheskie Raskopkl na Donu, 
Rostov-on-Don 1962, pp. 52-69) of the 4th century n.c.; its tomb was of Greek type, 
and its inventory was very similar to that from the Chertomlyk barrow grave in the 
Uknme. Fourteen unbroken wine and oil amphorae found in this grave were studied 
by I. B. Bmdiinskli 1961 (3). pp. 178-137), according to whom nine of these 
were Heraelean of tbc second half of the 4th century b.c The barrow must liave been 
from the last decade of that century. Another burial of interest was the * Ushakov* 
barrow grave {SA 1966 (1), pp. 174-191), origiAally excavated by T. ]. Ushakov 
in 1901, the date of which has been established by V. P, Shilov as of the 4th century 
B.c. Investigation of the cemetery in the years 1965-1967 were conducted by 1. B. 
Brashinskil jointly with A. I. Demchenko {AO 1967, p. 89; KSIAM tl6. 1969. pp. 
111-117); all burials were of the period from the late 5th to 3rd centuries b.c.. but 
mainly of the 4th century, 

A settlement of an earlier period was investigated at liventsovka ort the Don. 
on the outskirts of Rostov, by S. N. Bratchenko (.^XXII, 1969, pp, 2! 0-231). 
Five occupation layers have been distinguished. The earliest was Late Neolithic; 
the latest (the 5tb), the upper layer, was of the turn of the second and first miUermia 
e.c.. of the Late Srubnaya, pre-Scythian period. A ‘fiat’ cemetery with burials under 
'stone covers' and ‘cromlechs* (graves encircled by a stone ring) belonged to it. 

Sbt barrow graves excavated in Rostov-on-Don by A. 1. Demchenko (AO 1968, 
pp. 103 f.) contained 56 burials at least one of which was of the 4tli century a.a 
Further east, at Konstantinovs kii on (he Den, a fiat grave in a stone circle was 
discovered within the area of a Copper Age seiilement; it yielded a bronze tip of 
a sheath and a clay vessel, but the most mteresriag was a triangular bone plaque, 
or point, the surface of which was covered with at least ten en^aved figures of dear 
(stags). V. A. fCiyashko (AO 1968, pp. 105 f.) who excavated the grave, dated it as 
the 8th-7lh century fi.c However, the style of the figures closely related to (he Siberian 
style of the Scythi» period, and at least one elk figure, suggest a later period, possibly 
the 5th century b.c. The same author, jointly with V. E. Maksimenko (AO 1967, 
pp. 77-79) reports on investigation of a pre-Soythiao barrow grave, of 8th-7ch 
centuries a.c, at Verkhne-Podpolnyi. on the southern side of the Don west of the 
junction of the Manych; a stone battle-axe and a two-edged bronze arrow-head 
were found in the grave. Two barrow ^ves excavated at Koysug in the delta of the 
Don by V. E. Maksimenko (AO 1967, pp. 79 f.; 2968, pp- 84 f.) contained 45 burials 
of UiB period from (be 3rd-2nd centarks s.c. to (he 2Qd-3rd centuries a.d. lo the 
same area a settlement protected by tranches dug around it, was investigated at 
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Safyanovo by E, S. Sharafutd inova (40 JW, pp. 80 f.). It was of the ftnnl stage ofihc 
pre>Scytluao age. nnd was cO'Cval with the well known earthwork of Kobyakovo 
sitnated nearby. A 'ccif, a bronze socketed axe of the 'Cimmerian* type proper to 
tile Ukraine west of the Dnieper, was found there. 


T/k Cr/mea 

Books and arlicies dealing with tlic Crimean rcmahis of rJ\c enriy first inillcn- 
nium R.c. Iinve ;drcady been tnentloned in my previous report (flr///er//t K and 9, 
pp. 128 f.). Remains of the Scythian Age wore likewise iavestignted all over Uk 
country, but mainly very brief reports were published of these. Those conducted in 
1967 in the Crimea were summarized by P. P. Tolochko (40 1967, pp, 186-195) 
jointly with investigations in other parts of the Ukraine. The results of invc.stigation 
of settlements in tlie north-west Crimea have been briefly reported by A. N. SlicKeglov 
(fCSlAM i24, !970. p. 19-24). 

Barrow graves have been investigated chiefly tu the perlplieries of the stcjipc 
country. Five Scythian barrow graves of die end of the 4th and tlie 3rd century n.c. 
at Zaozerse near Eupetoria were excavated by A. A. Konovalov (40 196$, pp. 294 f.); 
all were ransacked in antiquity. A number of Scythian barrow graves were Invoirtlgutcd 
on the southern border of the steppe, In Che region of Simferopol, some of these 
reported by A. A. Shchepinakir (40 1968, pp. 250). 

A description of the objects found in a series of Scythian barrow graves in the 
region of Simferopol excavated mninJy by the end of the XlXlh century, has been 
published by T, N, Troltskaya pp. 174-190); they were of two periods, 

either of the 5th to 3rd centuries a.c,, or of the 2/1 st century o.c. to iy2nd century 
A.v. Tht author emphasizes that in that area the Scythian culture survived till the 
end of the 2nd century a d. A special study by A. P. Mantsevich (/AOX, pp. 155- 
173) is devoted to the description of the richly endowed barrow grave on the river 
Salgir near Simferopol, called the Talaevskli' barrow grave, excavated in the XIXth 
century; a chief, warrior, was buried there. Its toreutic, including a rhyton made of 
deer antler sot in silver, points to the 3rd century o.c. os tlie date of the burial. 

SeveiaJ Scythian remains of the period from the 4tb-3rd centuries a.c. to the 
3rtl-4th centuries a.d. have been recorded by A. A. Shchepinskii (UOX, pp. 314- 
321) (D the valley of the Salgir la the region of Simferopol. He mentions the earthwork 
of ^enskoe, built in the 4th-3rd century b,c,, the settlement at Nizhne-Partizany, and 
barrow grave* at Konstantinovka and Fontany. A. P. Pripuskov (/ADX, pp. 327- 
329) points ou! that a feature characCcristio of all Scythian earthworks in the Crimea 
is a layer, a substratum, of ashes Czolnilc') fbund beneath almost all buildings and 
conatrecdoDs of that period. T. N. Vysotskaya (S/i 196$ (1), pp. 185-193) points out 
that the Scythian earthworks tn the Crimea were constructed mainly in the 3rd 
century a.c, and some In the 2nd or 1st centuries a.c. They all belonged to the Late 
Scythiio culture, sUnilar to those of the same period on the lower Dnieper. Their 
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cuJturc renecis n strong influence of iho Sannsiian cuiiure. They svere for Che most 
pan destroyed in the 3rd century a.d., which was undoubtedly the outcome of the 
Oolhic conquest of the country. 

A few reports have been published of investigaiioo of earthworks situated oa 
the border of the steppe and (he Crimean foothills. One of (lie largeU of thesCr huilc 
in the 2nd century u.c.. nt Pozhoskoe (formerly Bulganak) in the region of Simferopol, 
was investigated by P. N. Shulls (A/U. pp. 114-119, with a folded plan). Another 
one, (It Alma-Kermen, situated further to the south, nearer to Bakfichisaray on the 
river Alma, was investigated by T. N, Vysotskoya (KSIAK II, 19dl, pp. 75-79; 
AK XXIV, 1970, pp. 179-193), who also devoted n special article to Che sCudy of 
its hand-made pottery (i4A'XX, 1966> pp. 185-195). The same author 1968 (1), 
pp. 185-193) discusses a number of Late Scythian earthworks In the souCh-westem 
comer of the Crimea, built in the 3rd-2nd centuries a.C., which ceased to exist In 
the 3rd-4ih centuries a.d., destroyed by the Goths. A inap on p. 186 shows the geo- 
grapliic diffusion of these eartiiworks. The latest built in the south of the Crimea 
was the earthwork ofDzbaJmon, situated 12 km. south-east of Simferopol, investi¬ 
gated by V. C. Drachuk (KSlAfC 9, 1960, pp. 77 If.). It was constructed in the tsc 
century A.P. and destroyed fn the 4th century a.d. 

The most important, however, was the earthwork situated on the outskirts of 
Simferopol, which represents ihc ruins of the ancient city of Scythian Ncapolis, 
Che seat of the Crimcflo Scythian kings, A very good and coinprehenaive review of 
invcstlgntion of the earthwork in 1945-1950, end its most important results, was 
given by P. N. Shu Its (JADK. pp. 61-93). Since its publication many more articles 
appeared dealing wiili the archaeological remains of the city. However, they almost 
entirely belong to the subsequent period, and will therefore be dealt with in my 
subsequent report. 

In tite Crimean mountains in the southeim part of the country lived the aueieat 
Taurinns. Their Kizll-Kobe culture of the early first millfinaium B.c. was succeeded 
by the Taurian culture, the remains of which were investigated and published in a 
series of articles. Kh. I. Kris (SA 1961 (4), pp. 66-77), in the article already men¬ 
tioned in my former report {Bulletin 8 and 9, p. 128) discusses the character of the 
Kizil-Koba culture and its chronology. He concludes, contrary to the views of some 
other scholam, that the Kisil-Koba culture was in existence from the 8th to the 4th 
centuries b.C. Two periods in its development may be distinguished, the earlier one 
froni the 8tb century to the arrival of (be Scythians in the Criraen in (he 6tb centuiy 
B.C., and the later period, whi^ lasted till (he 4th century B.C, the time at which (he 
Scythian earthworks began to be constructed. The so-called Taurlon culture which 
followed then was not Taurian from the racial point of view. 

The report by O. A. Bonch-Osmolovskii who in 1924—1925 excavated a series 
of 'early Taurian' burials at Chuyuncha and Kariy-Kaya in the Crimean hlghlaad, 
was published by A. M. Leskov (ASEl, 1961, pp. 104-113), who described in detail 
all the grove go^s found there, at present in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad; 
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lie dated Uto burialB as (he late 7ch and early 6tk centuries a.c. A Taurian' settlement 
at SkaJistce near Simferopol was recendy mvesd^ated by A. A. Shchepinskh (AO 
1968. p, 250), who also men lions two Taurian slab-cist graves discovered at Pionerskoe 
and Tosh-Dzhorgon in (he same regioa. 

A number of Taurian* slab-cist graves were excavated by A. M. Uskov (KSlAK 
10, 2960, pp. 70-77) in the Baydarskayu volley and on the Black Sen coast in the 
south-wsstem comer of the Crimea. The same author also publishes (MASP III, 
1960, pp. 222-227) grave goods from similar graves exmvated in the same region 
in the XlXlh cenlury; he dales {KSJAK 9, 1959, pp. 13^165) the earliest of Ihwc 
as the late 6tb and the 5th centuries b.c, and the latest ones ns the 4th-3rJ centuries 
B.c There were considerable changes in the concern of graves of the (wo stages. 
A more detailed description of goods found in Taurian slab-cists at Gaspro on the 
Black Sea coast has been given by Kii, I. Kria {KSIAM 107, pp. 75-79), who in 
another article (KS/AMU2, 1967, pp. 23-30) discusses all Crimean sbb-dsi burials, 
He concludes tliat apart from the chroaoiogicaJ division of these burials established 
by A. M. Leskov, their division into three distinct regional groups baa to be 
taken into accouat; there are differences in the coastruction of their graves, and also 
other featares differ. Finally, O. D. Dashovskaya (SA 1958 (3), pp. 194-197) published 
a brief description of on early Taoriao seUlement of the 6 th century b.c. investigated 
by her at Simferopol. 

Some features of the lace Taurian pottery of the 4lh-3rd ccncurics u.c. have been 
discussed by 0. D. Dashevskaya (.9«4 1963 (4), pp. 205-210), and £. t. Solomonik 
(APXl, 1962, pp. 153-157) deliberates on the meaning of the icrm Tauro-Scytliian’, 
often applied by ancient authors, and concludes that during the Brat ceoturica of the 
Ouistian era it denoted the Taurinns of the Crimeau mountains who were under u 
strong influence of the Scythian culture, and possibly had also some Scyiluan admixture. 

Several Scythian barrow graves, and setilements, were investigated in the eastern 
part of the Crimea, ia the steppe at the base of the Kereh peninsula, where they often 
appear withio tJie area of the Bosporan lOagdom. the remains of which of the period 
wiii bo dealt with in my next report. P. P, ToJochko (AO 1967, p. 188) and E. V. 
Yakovlenko (AIU, pp. 35-38) report Ibat about 20 barrow graves were investigated 
in that region, at Frontovoe, Bagerovo near Kerch and in other sites, all of the 
period 5(h to 3rd ceaiuriea b.c. They were also mentioned by A. M. Leskov (AIU, 
pp. 30-35), who plotted all the relevant sites on a sketch map published in the article; 
the map is of importance because of the wholesale change of Crimean place names 
afker the deportation of the indigenous Tartar population. In another article, the 
same author (,9/4 1961 (1), pp. 259-266) describes &vt alab-dst graves of the 6tlH3rd 
centuries b.c., excavated at Rybnoe in the Kerch Peoiosula. A flat cemetery excavated 
at Frontovoe has been reported by V. N. Korpusova (AW, pp. 38-41) and then 
described tpy 0- V. Tsvek (AK XXI, 1968, pp. 199-205); it consisted of about 100 
graves which were of two oonaecutive period, The earlier ones were inhumations 
in catacombs of the 5th to 3rd centuries b.c.; the later burials were cremations of 
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the SaroiatiEn period, of the 2nd to 3rd centuries aj>. Burial ritual, type of graves 
imd Imported objects imply clo&e connections with the Dosporan Kingdom. V. 1. 
Pruglo (KSAAfO 1961, pp. 72-78) describes gold ornaments from a recently dis¬ 
covered richly endowed sUb-cist grave in a large barrow grave investigated by N. P. 
Kondakov in 1882, at Baksy, recently renamed Claaovka, near Kerch. Of interest 
are gold plaques In the shape of lions heads, evidently on [ranian dement in the 
North Pontic toreutic. The burial was of the late 5lh or early 4th century b.c. E. V. 
lukovlcnku (KS/AM 124, [970. pp. 54-60) publishes parts of horse bridle from 
another Scyihlun burrow grave of the 5ih century b.c., excavated in 1662 at Ah- 
Du run near Nimphuca in the southernmost purt oflbe Kerch Bay. A Scythian princely 
burial of the 5th century o.C. hus been investigated in a burrow grave et Uichevo in 
eastern Crimea by A. M. Leskov (5'd 1968 (1), pp. 158-165). Gold orimmeots in 
the archaic Scythian animal style were found there. The same author pp. 32 If.) 
also r^nrts on Invatigation at Kirovo la the steppe country west of Kerch of a 
settlement of the early (im millennium a.c. Late Srubaaya pottery of Belozcrka 
type was found there. He thinks that the pottery attests to the presence of tbc Cim¬ 
merians in the Crimea, and is also of die opinion that investigoiion of graves and 
settlements In the eastern part of the Crimea indicate that prior to the Greek colonisa¬ 
tion. the area was Inhabited by the Kemi-Oba tribes proper to the Crimean Mouduius. 

The f/orih Caucasus 

The literature concerned with the Brsi miheriDium b.c. io the Caucaaiu was 
for the most part reviewed in my previous report (Suf/eilfi 8 and 9, pp. 131-133). 
Tbere remain, however, a number of books end articles dealing with (he Scythian 
remains and new publlcntioos, and also articles which have been omitted or overlooked, 
which will all be dealt with here. 

A reconstruction of the history of the SindO'Macotlan Kingdom Id the North- 
West Caucasus in the 5th century b.c. has been aitempted by E. Berzin {VI>T 1958 
(I), pp. 124-129), who based his investigation on (he study of fiosporan and local 
Sindian coinage. A. K, Korovina {SA 1957 (2), pp. 174 £) devoted her article to a 
group of seven very large barrow graves in the Taman Peninsula and oo the lower 
Kubw river, colled 'The Semibratnye' (Seven Brothers) Kurgsny, excavated in 
1875-1878. She publishes their plana, discusses tbeir grave goods mostly of Greek 
origia^ and their date. The earlier ones were of the second h&lf of the 5ih century, 
the latest of the 4tb century b.c. She considers as Sindians the persons buried there. 

A brief account of investigation of the cemetery consisting of over lOO burials 
of the 4tb-3rd centuries B.c. at Stanitsa Btsavetioskaya on the river Kuban, was 
^ven by N. V. Anfimov (AO 1966, pp. 71-73) jointly with a report on another ceme¬ 
tery in t)ie same area of the period from the 2nd century B.c. to the Ist century a.d.: 
both cemeteries were Maeorian. Two Maeoto-Sarmatiin earthworks situated close 
to each other at Khutor Druzhba on the river Kuban near Cherkessk, were Investi¬ 
gated by E P. Alekseeva (40 1968, pp. 107 f.); both were of the period from the 
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5th-4tt century B.G to the 2nd-3rd century a.d, A number of grave goods from a 
fat cemetei'y of the 5lh-3rd centurJea b.c. at Stanitsa Vozaesensknya, situated on 
theChamlyk, be tween che rivers Labaand Urup, have been described by 1.1. Gushchina 
(.^ 1^0 (I)i pp> 241>244). Further south, at Getendzik, 27 8lob<ist graves under 
mounds wtn investigated by 1. 1. Akhmatov {SA 1961 (1). pp-139-149); they formed 
six groups and lay within a distance of 350-500 m. from the seu coast. Most were of 
the 6th century hut a few were up to the 4lh century p.c. A brief report by V, 0, 
Vinogradov and four other uuihtJrs {AO 1967. pp, 65-69) i.s devoted nuiinly to the 
survey of several concentrations of^dolmens*. stone shil>cist graves* in the highland 
port of the area; 80 to 400 ‘dolmens' biive been accounted fur In .^omu of the con* 
centr&tions. and some of tlicsse were under mounds. A. A. Nechltoylo (AO 1967, 
pp. 76 f.) describes a richly furnished 8iab<ist grave discovered at Oorabay near the 
source of the river Kuban. It formed part of a larger cemetery, and its grave goods 
exhibit many sinilorities to those typical of the Koban culture. Finally, an Iron 
sword found near Stavropol on tite river Mamsyka> described by T. M. Mioaeva 
(SA 1958 (1). pp. 230 f.) deserves ruentlon; it is siiojKd like u long dagger and may 
be considered as one of the earliest Scythian swords of the transitional period fiom 
the BroDze Age to (he Early Iron Age. 

B. I. Krupnov (/lS^/MJC 78, I960, pp, 107-118) devoted his article to new 
nrchaeoiogical discoveries in the North-Eastern Caucasus and pays spectul attention 
to the large cem^cry (167 burials) at Lugovoe-Muahichi in North Ossetia, and to A 
fbw similar ones in the area. Investigation of the cemetery aod settlement of Serzhen* 
Tort Iq Checheno-Ingushetin, mentioned in my previous report (fu/Zer/V; 8 and 9, 
p. 133), has also beeo reported by N. la. Merpert (XS/AAf 88, 1962, pp. 33-44) 
and recently by V. I. Kozenkova (AO 1966. pp. 59 f.; 54 1969 (3). pp, J71-183). 
Moreover, R. M. Munchaev (/^S/Ai/84, 1961, pp. 56-62), besides dealing with the 
above site, gives also a preliminary report on Investigation of the cemetery of the 
5th-'4th centuries a.c. at Deti-MokhV, and of barrow grave cemeteries of the Scythian 
period, the 6th-5th cealuries n.c,, at Siarye-Atagt and Goyty, find-Hointly with 
V. [. Markovlii (XS/AA/ 100, 1965, pp. 40-49)—also of the ‘flat’ cemetery with 
burials in alnb-cists at Zaadak-Dagbash, of (he Late Koban period. The Znndcik 
cemetery has been previously described by V. f. Markovin (XS/AAf 98,1964, pp, 84 It). 

The bock Ojvwos// Chechenihingvshmi (TTie AniUjuilies ((f Chechtn&-}ngusheilQ, 
Moscow 1963, 280 pages) contoics seven articles dealing with the remains of various 
periods in the north-east Caucasus. Only two of these are of concern to us here, 
one by E. I. Krupnov and N. la. Merpert (pp. 9-48) on excavation of barrow graves 
(kurgans) at Stanitsa Mekenskaya of the 4th to 2nd centuries d.C.; and the other 
by P- M. Munchaev (pp. 139-211) on iDvestigation of various remoins of the 6lh-5th 
centuries u.C. at Lugovoe*Muzh>chi, roentioned above. In Scythian barrow graves 
of the 6Ui-Sth centuries n.c. at Goyty in the same area, several objects decorated 
in the Scythian animal style were found by V. I, Markovin (SA 1965 (2), pp. 160- 
175). Two recent finds from the same area have been repotted fay V. B. Vinogradov 
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(5H J970 (3), pp. 2Q2<-208). Ooe of these is a bronze lioard found at Mayiurtup, 
consisting of bracelets of three types, a spiral pendaut and asmoU ring, of (he period 
bciweea the 9tli and 7th centuries B.C.; the board must have been the property of a 
founder-tTiBsier. The otlierfind was a richly fbmished buri&I of a warrior (coatracied 
skeleton) uncovered at Shall in the same region. The equipment consisted of iron 
weapons a brooch, bracelet, three day vessels snd a decorated bronze belt-buckle 
of n Kpcciul north-east Coucasran type In the shape of a flying eagle, Tbe equipment 
uod burtui ritual display u mixture of local. Late Koban and Scytho-Sarmatian 
elements. 

At lalkhoy-Mokhk and Kuren-Benoy in tlic Chechen eoumry, two cemeteries 
of the 6tli to 4th centuries u.c were investigated by E. I. Krupnov and others (ylO 
1966, pp. 63 f.); (Itey belonged to a 'Scytboid’ culture of the indigenous population. 
A flat cemetery at Grozny! (Khankalskoe Ushchelie) of the period from the 5th 
century s.c. to the 1st century a.d., of the Koban-Kayakent type, and another 
one of the late iCoban period with scverol slab^lst graves, were investigated by 
M. Kli. Bagaev and two other scholars (AO 2968, pp. 85-88). V. M. Kotovich (yiO 
1968, pp. 92-95) described petroglypbs Investigated by him at Verkhnee Lobko- 
Makhi in Dagestan; among these were drawings of animal figures in the Scythian 
style, which put their date around the turn of the Qiristian era. 

The book Zheleznyl Vek i> Dagestane (Early Iron Age /a Dagestan, 

Makhachkala 1967, 176 pages) by M. 1. Pikui was not available In London; Its 
review by V. B. Vinogradov appeared In SA (1969 (2), pp. 288-291). 

Tyrmsemteasia 

Books and articles published recently and those omitted in my previous report 
(BuUctin 8 and 9, pp. 133-136) will be discussed here. First Is the article by L. 1. 
Luvrov (5,4 1965 (3). pp. 223-225) who points out that the passage along the Black 
Sea coast from tbe North Caucasus to Transcaucasia was not easy m the past. He 
thinks, therefore, that the Cimmerians might have used a maritime traosport when 
moving southwards, which does not seem right; the sea level at that time was lower 
than it Is at present, thus the route along the sea coast must have been wider 
and easier to pass (see D. la. Berenbejn (5,4 1959 (4), pp. 42-52)). 

The book Gorcdlsheha Vrbnisl (The Architecture ef the Earthwork 

o/UrbfiisI, Tbilisi 1965. 1^ pages, 48 plates) by P. P. Zakaraya, distinguishes serverel 
periods m the existence of this fortress. The earliest architectonic complex waa of 
the 4ib-3rd centuries B.c,; the fortress was destroyed by the Arabs in the 8lh century 
A.P. Another fortified site was Van. a Greek town with an acropolis on tbe Black 
Sea coast in Colchis. Some of its structures of the 7th to 3rd centuries b.c., and also 
some later ones destroyed in the IsC century a.c, were investigated, as briefly reported 
by O. D. Lordkipanidze and R. V. Puluridze (AO 1967, pp. 302 f,). Of interest are 
two offering, or sacred, rites at Meh-Gele, reported by K. N. Pltskbelauri (AO 
1968, pp. 299-302X in which a large number of various objects were found offered 
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to tho (kities. The Arst oC the siCes (I) was of the second half of the second mUlennium 
9.C., and the second one (UJ was of the 9ih to 7th centuries n.c. 

Husbandry, stock'reering and fishing in ODcient Coichis were diseossed by 
G. A. Lonlklpanidze (SA t9d7 (f), pp. 27-39). Mention should oJso be made of the 
nrticJc by the ume author (in English), C^lchfs in the Early Antique Verioit and her 
Rclaiionn n'Uh the Greek World {Archeologh XIX, Warszawa 1968, pp- 15-44), 
in which the results of recent excavations in western Georgia have been briefly 
described, and the bockground of the origin of the myth of the Argonauts iind its 
popularity in Greece in the 6th, and then in llie 5th-4th centuries B.c. discui^sed. 

Of importance are the resuits of recent (1967 and [96S) investigation of the large 
cemetery of the Koban culture at TIi in South Ossetia, & village 2000 m. above the 
sea level, reported by B. V. Tekitov (AO 1967, pp. 295-298: 1968, pp. 393-395), 
His earlier accounts of excavation of this ccrocCery were already mentioned in my 
previoib report (Bulletin 8 and 9, p. 132). About 60 Aat and slab-cist graves were 
investigated, some with buriuls in three superimposed layers. The earliest burials were 
of the reid'Second millennium, the latest of the bcgintiiag of the Sth century a,c. 
Of interest are decorated bronze belts (10th to Sth centuries brooches, ear- 
pendants. daggers of 'akinakes' type etc. (Sth to 6th centuries D.c.), excavated in 
these graves. The same author (,94 1969 (4), pp. 49>6l) deals also with open-work 
bronze belt-buckles shaped os very stylized stags and horsos, (hat appear In Georgia 
in (he Koban period, and in (he 3rd century n.c. in South Ossetia, and were 
current up to tJie 2nd century a.o. 

The period under review in Armenia has been dealt with in Ihe book already 
meo tinned in my report {Bulleiin 7, p. 66), Arme/iiya v Epokhu Hromy I Ranneso 
ZiieUza (Armenia during the Bronie Age and Early Iron Age, Erevan 1964, 312 j)ages) 
by A. A. Martirosyan, Its chapter III (pp, 191'^5) Is devoted to the remains of the 
Iron Age and to (hose of Che Ucartioa Kingdom. The book on Urartu in Russian, 
and its shortened version in English, Urartu. The Kingdom of ^an and its Art (London 
1967, Evelyn, Adams ft Mackay. Ill pages. 30 plates) by B. B, Piotrovski: should 
also be mentioned here, although both have been quoted In my previous report 
(Bulletin 8 and 9, p. J3S). In the English edition the emphasis is put chiefly on the 
Urartian art. 

Some special features of the macerial culture of Armenia, and Transcaucasia 
in general, in the 5th-4th centuries B.C., and the close connections of the country 
with Achaemeiud Persia have been pointed out and discussed by G. A. TTratsyan 
(SA 1964 (3), pp. 64-78). 

A. A. Martirosyan (AO 1967, pp. 310-313) bridly reports on investigations in 
various pens of Annenia. Among these is a setllameat at Dzhraovit on the slopes 
of Metsamor Hill (the Ararat Plain) of the early first millennium i.c.; Its earliest 
layers go back to tbe 2n<l and even 3rd nnllennium b.c., and the latest find was an 
Urartian burial of tlie Sth century D.a Brief summaries of the results of excavation 
of Urartian fortresses at Argishtikhituli (Armavir) and ErebunJ, of the discovery 
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of a 'Cyulopaean' fortress with a templcvlite constniction of the 6th*5(h centuries 
B.C. at Enokavan, and of a cemetery there of the 9th-5th centuries s.C., have likewise 
been mentioned in Che above report. Results of invesligatioa of the ancient fortress 
of Armavir in the Ararat valley have been reported by B. N. Arakelyan {AO 1M7, 
pp. 313>315); in 196$-1967 remains of the HeUonistic and Urartian periods were 
found: mention hns also been made of the results obtained at Garni. 

Tl;e results of investi|ations in Azerbaijon in 1956-1960 have been published 
in the volume of MIA 125 (1965. 230 pages, II ortlclcs by 5 authors). Of iraportancD 
is the description by A, A. Yessea (pp. 22''32) of a riclily IWoished princely burio) 
of I he eariy Scythinn period (c. 650-600 B.c.) in a barrow grave near Kyamil-Tepe, 
culled 'Mnlyi (small) Kurgan'; decorated horse harness, phaierae, of tJ)e type known 
from the cemetery of Must-leri, were foand there. Also investigated was the sctcl^ 
ment situated near the barrow grove above, at Uch-Tepe, ia the Milskii Steppe. 
According to A. A. Yessen {KSIIMfC 78, 1960, pp. 99-106), at Kara Tepe (pp. 
100 (T.) remains of ancient stone cortstruclioos of the Erst raiUenniuni {r.c. have been 
found. The lower layers of the site were of the 7th-6th centuries o.c., but remains of 
later periods prevailed. 

A seltlcmeoi of the 3rd century o.c., which lasted till the early eeaturies A.D., 
was excavated by 5. M. Kazteb and I. A. Babaev (AO 1967, pp. 317-319; 1968, 
pp. 398 f.) ut Chukhur-Kabalu; remains of a communal building built of bricks 
were uncovered, and a hoard of Greek-Buctrion and other coins of the 4th to 2nd 
centuries B.C. was found there. The site must have been an cmporiafll commercial 
centre which perished in coeflagration ia the 2nd century a.o. The earthwork of 
Amaras at Soso in the Karabakh Mountains, ooe of the earliest centres of early 
mediaeval Albania, was invesCigalcd by R. B. Geyushev (AO 1968, pp. 399 f.). It had 
three well distinguishable layers of occupation which Jointly attest to tbs existence 
of lire settlement from (he 4th-3rd centuries B.c. to the 18th century a.d. Graves^ 
flat, or Slone slub^lsts-H^f Its cemetery situated nearby were of the lime from the 
late Erst millennium B.C. to tlie beginning of the Arst milleonium a.o. 

The Fbresi zone 

The relevant literature was for the most part reviewed by me in BuHetin 8 and 9 
(pp. 137 fT.). There remain, however, a few new publicatioas and also those dealing 
with the second half of the Ent millemiium b.c. 

First, the article by /. Graudonis (A/heohgiJa vi Btnograjija Vlfl, Riga 1968, 
pp, 31-51), in Latvian with a summary in Russian should be mentioned. The onnneo 
lions of the population of Latvia during the Early Metal Age, the time from the 
mid'secood milleanium B.c. to the Erst century a.d., have been discussed against 
8 wide background comprising the whole of Eastern Europe north of the line nuning 
approximately from Lithuania eastwards via the Oka, Kazan to (he Middle Urals. 
Four maps showing the extent of the many cultures of that hu^ area duriug the 
subscc[ucnt periods illustrate the points raised by the author. Another article in the 
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sacDC periodicaJ by T. CiroennQne (pp. 5^64) it devoted to the pouery of 

Latvia and its relation Co the Diakovoculcursof the northern port of Russia. Note¬ 
worthy i< aUo the thorough but positive review by V. V. Sedov 1970 (3), pp. 
272-276) of the book Vttviya v Epokhu Poztfncy Bftmzy I Rnimv^io ZUefeza {Liiim 
In the Ufie Dronu Age mil £nrly If on Age, Rign 1967) quoted in my report In Bulh’lln 
Blind 9 (p. 137). 

The theme of & number of articles wus Die Milogmil culture wliiuli extended 
over large parts of Byebruasin, northern Ukmlnc nnd VolJiynia. B. A. Symonovieh 
(KSIIMK 77, 1929, pp. TO-Zd) published a jircliminnry report on cxcavatiGn of 
(he earthwork of Kolochio I near Camel In South JlyeloruKsid, Iti losvcr layer wu!< 
pre»Milograd, and the main one wus of the luteatugc of the culture. O. N. Melnikov- 
skaya, in one of her several HrtieJos (SA 1962 (I), pp. I63~i72) described 70 crcmti- 
tlont and a few inhumation burials of the cemetery at Goroshkov on the Dnieper 
in SoutJi Byelorussia; they were of the 6th-5th centurlea n.c, but in a few graves 
articles of the 4th‘*3rd centuries a.c. were found chamcteristic of the inter stage of 
(he culture. The cemetery lay near on earthwork dose to which was another cemetery 
of the same period, which, however, belonged to the Zarubintiy culture. Tiie two 
populations lived there side by side, Tlte reciprocal relations between these iwo 
co*evaJ cultures in South Byelorussia have been discussed by the same author In 
another article {SA 1963 (I). pp. 32'-44). She also gives account {KS/AM 94, 1963, 
pp. 9-19) of Iter investigutions in eastora Byelorussia which aimed at establishment 
of the eastern boundary of the Milograd culture. About 20 sites wore recorded in 
Bast Byelorussia, but about 150 sites^settlemcnts, eartliwoiks, flat and barrow 
gmve cemeteries^in the south of the country. 

Tlie earliest remaiai in the area south of the Pripet were of the 6th, but mainly 
of the Sth-4th centuries a.c.: north of that river they appeared only in the subsequent 
period. The latest remains In most parts of the country were of tlte2nd-lst centuries 
B.C., and in tome areas the culture survived (111 the I at century a.o. The origin of the 
culture and its relation to the Zorubintsy culture have also been discussed. Scythian 
weapons imply a strong Scythian influence which reached much further to the north, 
as Indicated by a Scythian Iron sword of the 6th century a.c. found in the region of 
Pskov, reported by A. P. Smirnov {SA 1966 (3), p. 227). A more detailed study of the 
culture has been published by O. N. Melnikovskaya io her book RImena luzhncy 
Bfhrussil V rannm zhtleihnom VBke{Tribes(if Southern Byelorussia In the Early Iron Age, 
Moscow 1967, 195 pages). Sbe distinguishes three periods In the development of the 
culture, the 6tli-4th centuries, the 3rd-2nd centuries, and the 1st century a.c. (o the 1st 
ceatury A.D. She considers the culture as (he archaeological equivalent of (he Neuri 
of Herodotus, which seems to be right, but she wrongly attributed It to the Early 
Slavs; the people were rather o branoh of (he Baltic-speaking peoples who were 
later assimilated by the Slavs. A critical review of (his work has been publlslicd 
by V. V, Sedov (SA 1970 (2), pp. 265-272). The Milograd sites in Polesia have 
been described and discussed by lu- V. Kukhorenko In PamyatnlkJ ZIfeleznogo Vektt 
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na TerriiorU Foksya {Remains qf ihe Iron Age tn Folesia, SVOD D-l*29, Moscow 
J96I). The snmc authoralso deliberates (SA 1960 (3)» pp. 289-300) on the rcclprocft) 
relations between (he various cultures of (he second half of the hrsi millennium b.C. 
in (he north and west of the Ukraine and in Southern Byelorussia, and ia particulaj' 
on the rehltio^^hip between the Milograd and the Znrubintsy cultures in the 2nd and 
Ist centuries u.c.. which sviJi be dealt with in my next report. 

Of importunw is the Issue of S^'OD, Drevnosli Zhvleynogo Keftff ¥ ^{e^k(h^recfi^c 
Desny f of the Iron Age in the Country between the Rivers Desna 

<u«l Dnieper^ D-M2. Moscow 1962. 72 pages, 12 plotcs, a liirgc map and a chrono* 
logical graph) divided into (wo ports. Part I (pp. 6-48) by 9 authors, contains a 
list of ail sites with their brief description and the relevant bibliography; all sites 
arc pin-pointed on a large map, Tn Puri II. by C. F. Solovieva (pp. 49-72), the di/fereni 
hnria] rites of the period which mark dilTerent cuTCural groups of the country, have 
been described and the relevant literature quoted. Tl^e geographical extent of (he 
groups hes been shown on a series of four maps. It has been pointed out in the 
introduction to the volume that the easiest hydronomy and toponomy of (he area 
indicole that origlnnlly It was inhabited mainly by the Baltic speaking peoples, by 
Finnish peoples in its eastern and north-eastern parts, and by Iranians lo the south; 
At present the Byelorussiuns, Great Russians and the Ukrainians live dicre. 

The second culture which during the period under review developed in tbe 
area was the lukhnovo culture. Its sites, mainly earthworks, extended over the basin 
of the middle and upper Desna; west of ft extended (he area of the Milcgrad culture. 
U was briefly dealt with by V. R Levenok {KSIAK 7,1957, pp. 49-53), and also in a 
larger article (SA 1963 (3), pp. 79-96) in which he distinguishes tiiree periods in its 
development, 6th-5th, 5th-3rd centuries b.C., and 3rd century b.c. to 3rd century 
A.D.. and discusses its origin and its cessation. Opinions vary as to the origia of the 
culture: V. P, Levenok connects Its establishment with the northeastward migration, 
under the pressure of the S^thians, of the people of the Chomii-Lis culture into the 
area on the middle Desna. V. A. Padio (5V< 1^6 (3), pp. 137-150) shows, however, 
that there is no ^nnd to connect the lukhnovo culture with the Ghornii-Lls culture. 
On the other hand, V. A, Ilinskaya {SA 1969 (2), pp. 85-102) emphasizes that the 
Bondarykh& culture and western, Trzeiafee, elements were the main factors in the 
formation of the culture. According (o P. N. Treriakov {iV4 I960 (I), pp, 36-46), the 
culture terminated in the 2ad century a.C.; its disappearance was due cnainly to its 
mingling with the Zaiobiatsy culture and its gradual absorption by that culture. 
A few articles contain brief reports on excavations of the earthworks of the culture: 
A. E. AHkhova (jr5//Afh: 77, 1959, pp. 15-20; SA 1958 <3), pp, 197-201; MIA 113, 
1962, pp. 86-129); L. V. Artiehevskaya (KS/AM 107,1966, pp. 99-102) in the oblast 
(province) of Briansk; R, L. Rosenfefdi {SA 1968 (1), pp. 194-197; KSJAM 119, 
1969, pp. 100-103), the earthwork m Moscow of lie 5lh century b c. to the 3rd 
century a-D, Of importance were the resnlU of investigation by A, E, Alikhova 
(SA 1958 (3), pp. 197-201) of an early earthwork (Kurina Gora) 40 km, west of 
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KurEk. on (he nortb-easteromoFt periphery of the area of the culture. A large number 
of remains of the Scythian type imply a strong influence of that culture, the northern 
boundary ofwhich reached nearly to that area. Investigations ofn number ofimpo riant 
lukbnovo earthworks along the river Seim, along the Scythian border, have been 
reported by T. N. Nikolskaya {KSfAM 119, 1969. pp. 14-23). 

The rocial attribution of the Mflograd and the lukhnovo cultures hus been 
debated by several scholars. 0. N. Mclnikovskayu iKSIAKI, 1967, pp. 46*4S). who 
considers the Milograd culture as (he ardmeologicaJ equivalent of the curly Slavs, 
points out that no genetic connection linked it with its successive Znruhintsy cuUure. 
The loiter is commonly attributed to the Eastern Slavs. V, P. Levonok (SA 1963 (3), 
p. 94) says that the people of the Milograd, lukhnovo and Chomyi'Us cultures, 
in proceeding northwards, had gradually absorbed and assimilated the peoples of 
the Diskovo culture of the Ugro-Finnish stock; Inter, however, they in turn were 
assimilated by (he Zarubintsy peoples and were Slavicized by (hem; tl>ey mny be 
considered as the pre-Stavonic ‘Rus*. 

The earliest hydrooomy end toponomy of the area of (he Milograd and lukhnovo 
cultures, as shown by H. A. Moora {SA 1968 (2), pp. 9-33), implies the Baltic origin 
of (he peoples who lived there in antiquity. Topics connected with tliese cultures, 
and also with the racial conditions sad development in the central and nnrthem 
part of East Europe from the Mesolithic to the end of the first miJieninum n.c. 
have been discussed by F. N. Tretlakov in his Important work Fmno-l/gry^ Bally 
I Slavyoftt na Dneprt f Volge {F/nnchUgfians, Balls and an thf Dnieper aiut 
Volga, MoscoW'Leningfnd 196d, 308 pages), already quoted by me in Bulletin 7 
(p. 45). These topics have also been the theme of several articles by V. V. Sedov 
(SA 1963 (3), pp. i L2>125; 1965(4), pp. 52-62; 1966 (4), pp. 86 ff.) m which the results 
of (ingutstic research In the basin of the middle Dnieper and the upper Oka have been 
shown on a series of maps. They have been presented again on a wider base and the 
progress of Slavldsation of the peoples of that area revealed by the same author in 
his recent work Slavyane Verkhnego Potfneprovya i Padvinya {Slavs <if the country 
an the Upper Dnieper and the Dvina, Moscow 1970, MfA IW, 200 pages), illustrated 
by a large series of maps and graphs. The study by lu. A. Krasnov {KSIAM 119, 
1969, pp. 3-19) of the geo^aphlc diffusion of two main, different types of iron sickles, 
and aUo the difference in the sets of domestic animab kept in various ureas of the 
East European forest zone, both Ulustrated by a series of maps, show that (he respec* 
(ive boundaries agree almost exactly with the bonndary between the ancient Baltic 
speaking peoples and the Pinno-Ugriaos, as established by linguistic research of the 
toponomy of that area. 

Another culture of the re^oo was that of the Upper Oka Earthworks. The 
first chapter (pp. 14-36) of the work Kultura Piemen Basseyna Verklmey Oki v / 
Tysyacheleli n.e. {The Culture of the Tribes of the Upper Oka in the Isi Millennium 
A.D., MIA 72, 1959,152 pages) by N. Nikolskaya, deds with the earliest earthworks 
of the area, of the period irom the 4th to 2nd centuries d.c A map on p. 8 shows the 
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gCDgraphic dilTusion of Ihcoe ond ofaU other sties discussed m the book. Oao of the 
earthworks was thAt at Mitino on the Oka (oblast of Tula) investigated by K. A. 
Smirnov {KSJA Af 81,1 pp- 49 ft); it was constructed by the raid^first miUcnnitjm 
9.C. and was In existence until about the mid^firsc milleoflium a.d. 

Further north, in Central Russia, several earthworks were investigated, among 
these die Troitskoe OAithwork near Mozhaisk, west of Moscow, as reported by 
A. F. Dubynin (S4 1964 (1), pp, I7S-I98), to which a spedal volume has fately 
been devoted, Drcmetf Poscienh v Poefwfkovie {Anc/cni Sen/emenl In ihf Country 
of MoxcoWy Moscow 1970, MIA 156, 208 pages) by several authors, nminly fay A. F, 
Dubynin (pp. 5-98). The earthwork lay on the eastern periphery of the Dnieper' 
Dvina group of earthworks to which it belonged, which borders there on the earth¬ 
works of the Diakovo culture. It was constructed in the 4th century d.c. and was in 
exi.^tence for about 500 years. 

Severn! earthworks of the same area were of the same type as tliat of Troitskoe 
and yielded similar remains. Like that at Kuznechlki, Investigated by A. F. Dubynin 
(5/1 1970 (I), pp. 152-164). they were mostly boilt around 500 B.c. aud were in 
existence (iU about mid*llnt mlUeruium k^. They at first were typical of the Ceotral 
Russian Diakovo culture the people of which svcrc undoubtedly of Ptino-Ugrian 
stock; by tlte beginning of Uie Christian era as Indicated by their remaios, (hey 
aettuired n mixed, Ballo-Finno-Ugrian character due to (ho influx of the western 
neighbours of the Dnieper-Dvinn culture (I. G. Rosenfeldt, SA 1970 (1), pp. 165- 
174). Thirteen sites of the Diakovo culture in the valley of the river Moskva wore 
examined by !u. Krasnov and N. A. Krasnov (54 1963 (1), pp. 204->218): they ore 
plotted on map, p. 205. Brief reports on investigation of two earthworks In the same 
rtgion, of the Borysoglebskoe nnd Shcherbmskoe earthworks, were published by 
P. L, Rozenfeldt {5A 1964 (1), pp-165 (T.) and by the same author jointly with A. F. 
Dubynin (KSfAM 107. 1968. pp. IO3-U0). The first of these, considered as one 
of the earliest of the Diakovo culture, was in existence from the 5th century B.c. 
to the 8th century a.d. Another early Diakovo earthwork at Starshee Kashirskoe, 
was investigated by V. L Gulyaev (KSfAM 94. J963, pp. lOl-KM); a zoomorphic 
bono handle of a knife was found there, resembling similar finds in CenUal Russian 
forest zone and spedmens of the Aoanino and Sauromatiao cultures. D. A. Krasnov 
and 0. S. Cad^atskaya (AO 1967, pp. 24 f.) repoct briefiy ort the inveetigadon nl 
Penturovo of an earthwork on the upper Volga, on the north-western periphery of the 
I^akovo culture, and also of another earthwork (called Dulebskoe) and a settiement at 
KozJovo in the same region. Both earthworks were constructed in the first millenniuin 
a.c.: in the first of these two occupation layers have been uncovered separated by a 
stratum of ashes attesting to the destruotioR by confiagration of the settlement of the 
earlier stage. 

A series of bone knife and awl hilts—some with a simple gecmctrio decoration- 
found in sites of the Late Kargopol culture, have been described by S. V. Oshibkina 
(SA 1968 (4), pp. 249-253), who also points to their difference from those of the 
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Diakovo culture: 2 on p. 252 shows the leognipliic diffusion of both types. 

Tbeir dale, the 7th-Sth centuries b.c., given by the author, has been estimated ns 
being too high; in fact they must have been of a later date, 

The book DrerniKiya Isicriya Sre<fnego Povoh/ia (Ancfert/ Ilia lory of lUc M'Mv 
Volga Area. Moscow 1969. 396 pages) by A. Kh. Kholikov is orfmportAncefnrtlte 
study of the condhioos in the eastern borderland of the nreu under review, tt deals 
with the period from the Pnlaeolitiik to tlie end of tlte Lute Bronze Age {early first 
mdleDiiium B.c) of the country cast of Cork 11 up to the lower Kimui and middle 
Volga, southwards approximiitely to the line Peji^-Kiiibyshcv. All cultures IhiU 
had dev^oped In that area have been treated separately, tlic economic, social und 
racial problems of the popuindon discussed, the characteristic remains shown in n 
number of illustrations, end the geographic extent of the cultures indicated on a 
series of maps; a chronological graph is added. The origin of the Morii people, 
whose territory extends north of Kazan, north of the middle Volga, has been dis¬ 
cussed by the same author in the light of the archaeological material, in the nriicio 
(pp. 9-36) V brokov Ftno^Vgorskikh Narodo'f {At the Origins of the Fino-Ugriun 
Peoples, in the book htorla Marllskogo Naroda, Yoshkar-Ola 1967), 

South of the area above, west of the middle Volga, the Gorodetskaya (Oorodets) 
culture extended during the Scythian and Sormatian periods, lia characteristic 
remains were earthworks, The literature concerned has been quoted in my previous 
report {Bulletin 3 and 9, p 139). but a number of brief reports dealing mainly with 
Scytho-Sarmadan weapons deserve mention. A sword, or rather a dagger, found ni 
Demkino near Volsk, described by E, K. Maksimov {SA 1962 (3), PP. 282-283) 
has a grip of bronze, blade of iron, and is of a type known fkom the 'Cimmerian* 
culture in the Caucasus and the Chornii-Lis culture in the Ukraine, of the 8th-7th 
centuries s.c, An early Scythian (or SauromAtian) sword with a bronze hilt of n 
special type, with most of its iron blade missing, was found near Murom in Central 
Russia; P. K. Grakov {SA 1961 (4), pp. 140-147) dates it at the middle of the 4th 
century B.C., the period of close ties with the Scythian and Sauromadan cultures. 
All Scythian weapons found witliin the limits of the Gorodets culture have been 
listed aod described by V, I. Gulyaev {SA 1961 (4), pp. 262-265) who quotes seven 
swords, a helmet, four lance-heads and several bronse and iron arrow-heads of the 
Scytbiao type. Mention may also be made to a dagger of (be ‘akinakes* type of the 
4th century B.C.. found at Vtorye Terbuny near Lipovets, on the western periphery 
of the culture: it has been described by V. ?. Levenok {SA 1964 (2), p. 201). 

1 am grateful to Mr. R, N. L. B. Hubbard for drawing the map, 
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MALIK, S. C. Indian CivtHtaUon: the formative period. A iludy qf ardiaeohgy <7sf 

onthropohf^. Simla, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1968. 204 pp„ 13 figs. 

£2.25. 

Dr. Mntik accuses Indian archaeology of boiog intellectually barren, of having 
no specific theoretical foundadon, and of being content with a airaplc dcscripljon 
of the nrchaeological record rather than the explanation of tlie social and ecoaomic 
processes which led to the development of the ebaraettristie lodiaa style of civj> 
lizadon. Problems, in the paa^ have been confined to classification and chronology; 
important matters, but no more than a means to an end which, in Dr. MaJilc*s view, 
Indian arcliacolo^sts have failed to define clearly and explicitly. Their irames of 
reference have been borrowed from nineteenth century evolutionary biology and 
dinuslonist anthropology and they too fre^uenUy have mistaken temporal priority 
for an adequate causal explanation. To remedy this, Dr. MaJIk proposes to borrow 
various models and concepts developed by a more recent anthropology, particularly 
that associated with Columbia and Oucogo and which was shaped by (he teaching 
of Boas. Benedict, Redficid, R&ddi/Te Brown, and firaidwood. 

He suggests, for instance, (hat a useful model for understanding the broad outline 
of prdiisloric cultural development In India can be obtained by adapting Braidwood’s 
well-known scheme of developmental subsistence and settlemeot types, which moves 
from simple food-gathering to expanded village communities with specialized craft 
Indusixtes. This is no doubt more informative than the simple description and 
classification of artefacts, but it Is a model based on Near Eastern archaeological 
experience; a region of markedly different environment oad cultural traditions from 
India. And even there, Braidwood's model seems to have no place for the very early, 
possibly pre-agiicultmal, fortified settlements of Palestine, cor for neolithic 'cities' 
such as CaiaJ Hhyfik. And what jusUficatlon is there for introducing seasonality 
only in h^k’s stage B.l 7 A seasonal rhythm in exploit!w aetivides is found through¬ 
out the world, in catural as well as in cultural systems, and to suggest that in Stage 
A.l of the Old Stone Age, man was 'free wanderiog* is simplistic indeed. 

In chapter four, Va Formative Period of Indian Dr. Malik re-evaluates 

tlie evidence for the Hamppa Culture using the concepts of structure and function 
from Radclifi^rown's a historical anthropology, and the folk-urb&n and Great 
and Ultle Trad'^on models developed by Redficld. This is, in many ways, a most 
valuable syntbes^^ evidence for a auclal phaae In Indian civilization with 
many fresh insights into the relationships between village and town In the prehistoric 
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TndQs vaJley. Bui one wonders a( the end whether Dr. Mnlik has added anything 
b^ic to gur.underaUn^'ng of Che Harappa Culture. 1$ therv anything licre not 
oir^^ pover^ at one tune or anoilier, more stylishly, and with less anthropological 
Fy*Marshall, Mackay. FIggot, Wheeler and Casal? 

This is a provocative book which will not win many friends for Dr. Malik 
among his proh^sional colleagues. But anyone who has had to road recent Judin!) 
arebaeologicol publications must admit that many of his strictures arc wcU deserved 
and timely. If the book can fuini its aim 'to stimulate interest In the dcvciopmcnlU 
oC difTcrent approaches to the study of archaeology.. / (14) then we shall $ill he 
b in Dr. Maljk’s debt. 0)!c hopes thot he will now show, by example, how careful, 
multidisciplinary field research based on a wcU thought out theoretical framework i * 
can illumioate and explain some of the outstanding problems in Indian prehistory. I ^ 

I. C. Clovcr 


Olob» P. V.> The Bog People. Originally published In Oerunark by GyldcndaJ os 
Mose/olket Jento/dereits Meanesker be*arei 12000 An. 1945. First published in Great 
Britain by Faber and Faber Ltd. 1969 (hardback). Published in paperback by PaJ&din, 
1971.159 pp. 2 hgs., 76 plates. Price: 60p. 

Profeasor Glob tclis tbe story of the discovery oflroo Age people preserved in the 
peatbogs of Denmark. He approaches hia subject f^om many angles, starling with 
early reports of discoveries made in previous centuries preserved in old newspuper 
cuttings and private papers, and going on to consider more recent developments in the 
approach to the subject; the dating of the bodies by pollen analysts of the pent in 
which they lie, the problems which arose In convincing the public and the scientist 
alike of the antiquity of the Bog people and the ways devised for retrieving the bodies 
from the bogs intact and for preserving and displaying them in museums. 

He discusses several interesting theories which may account for the presence of 
the people in the Bogs. Did they arrive (here as a result of foul play. supersdUon, as a 
propitiatory sacrilice to (he Iron Age gods or in some cases merely as a result of an 
unfortunate accident? In his interpretation, ^fessor Glob takes Into consideration 
every aspect of tbe available evidence from the food remans in tbeir stomachs, tbe 
clothing ornaments and weapons they wore and the vessels occasionally found with 
them, to the more sinUter stones and hoops wl^ in several cases held the person 
prisoner in tbe bog, and tbe all too explicitet^ence from the bodies themselves such as 
tbe decapitated head, the neck strangled by a rope or the skull beaten in by a fatal 
blow. 

From other archaeological Jizids as well as hints contained in myths and the 
occasional piece of evidence from a classical writer. Professor Glob gives a lively 
sketch of the Iron Age background against whldi the Bog people must be set, the 
communities they lived in and the kind ofsoclat order which probably existed. 
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The enthusiastic response which this book has already won Tot itself from nuiny 
peopk with very varied interests is well deserved. Professor Glob has most successfully 
corabstied a sdentihe and objective approach with an easy and absorbini literary style 
which is successfully retained in Rupert Bruce-Miiford's translation. The photographs 
are par^culorly excellent end the only complaiiu is that the numbers wliieh appear In 
Che list of illustrations and which could profitably have been referred to in the text 
do not appear on the photographs. 

A. M. Ashmore. 


liofihcfirhon Var/aiions and Absotuta Chrowfogy, Proceedings of the Twei^h 
Nobel Symposium held at the Institute of Physics at Uppsala University, Ed. Ingrid 
U. Olsson, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York; Almquist and WlrkseU, Stockholm. 
1970. 657 pp. £21-25. 

The dedication in 1969 of a Nobel Symposium to Che problems of radiocarbon 
variatious and their implicalions for die meftsurement of chronology is a Just refiectioo 
of Uie importance which radiocarbon research has assumed for a whole range of 
sciences in the two decodes since its inception by Dr. Willard Libby. For archaeology, 
it js ofcouRe of fundamental significance; but don't let us deceive ourselves that It Is 
this alone which has produced the world'wide concentration of research fbnds and 
scientific ability so convincingly di^Uyed in Che published proceedings of (his notable 
gathering. In fact only one professional axchaeologisti Dr. Evzen Neustupny, was 
present! We must look for the explanation rather in the astonishiogly wide ramifi¬ 
cations of the subject and its relevance to Che solution of problems in a great variety of 
fields. As Professor P. B. Damon of Arizona put it In one of the closing papers: 
'Wo have seen how our research is related to astronomyi solar and cosmic ray physica, 
meteorology, oceanography, biology, chemistry, geology, pedology, geochemistry, 
^physics, geochronology, history aod aithaeology* (p. 644), and he very reasonably 
offers this for our consideration as a prime example of the fUndamentaj unity of all 
science. 

Since we stand to be among the greatest beneficiaries from the results of radio¬ 
carbon research, we archaeologists ought to be profoundly tbankfiil for Ihia broadly 
based interest in radiocarbon research, ^nce it is our best possible guarantee that h 
will eootinue to develop and extend. Whal else could assure the concioued supply of 
fhflds and specialised manpower required for such costly and time-consuming r^ 
search? Certainly not archaeology on Its own I And again, quite apart from the 
question of ways and means, the Interest of sdentlsbi is not to be compelled: even if 
we could raise the funds for it. the activity of hhed technicians turning out endless 
determinations for us would be a poor substitute for active co-operatioo with some of 
the best miods in their respective fields in a great international and interdisciplinary 
research project. 
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For thi$i in fact, j< whnt radiocarbon rc^oorcK con now be seen to be; not jusl j 
techntf^uc created by physicists for the dciifht or annoyance orsrchaeologisis, depend^ 
ing on their teinpennnenKil nnd chronological predilections. Tliere is no doubt that 
many of us have tended, in the post, to n porochinlism of outlook in this respect to 
which the present book oflers a salutary and indispcDsiblo corrective. Oi\\y (he (Irst of 
nine sccdons is devoted cxprc»ly to the relations of CU with archaeology; the 
remainder, apart froni a section on pottery analysis (llicmiolumincsccncc dating nnd 
neuQon'activatioii analysis)• ure devoted to Cl 4 end Vnrvc Chronology, CJ4 uiul 
DendrocliTonclogy, Icc-corc analyses, £xchiuigc*ra(es nnd radiocarbon in diiTcrent 
reacrvoirs> Hodiocarben isotopes ii\ the atmosphere and meicorilCN, Causes of secular 
C14/C12 variations, nnd Dotes of C14/C22 varioiions with rcapcci to dendroclirort' 
ology. 

Reading these sections, even if one is not well equipped to understand the 
(echnicaJitics and the formulae, neverlbelcss produces n profound sense of (he range 
and scope of the research embodied in thein. Even ignoring the theoredctil and 
interpretative aspects of these papers, the sheer mass of carefully observed and 
measured data which has been accumulated to bear on the problems of radiocarbon 
variations Is overwhelmingly impressive. Bu( c^tainly no less impressive is the 
measure of apparent agreement reached by workers approaching the some problems 
from many diiferent angles. It covers, (o a greater or lesser extent, such rundonxcnials 
AS (he existence and chief causes of world-wide syndironlc varmtions through lime in 
the amounts of radiocarbon present in (he atmosphere, the periodicities of this 
variation and their individual causes, vuriation in the amounts of C14 present at 
different latitudes and longitudes at the same time, and the limits of (his the differences 
in absorption and exchange rates between the various reservoirs and. of course, the 
amount and direciioo of the world-wide variations themselves back to c. 5000 a.C. 

There arc, natumJly, still many gaps and uncertainties; many of these wero 
forceAJIy pointed out in the papers and discussions, and suggestions were made as to 
^ best means of eliminating them. One major desideratum is (be extension of the 
curve of varintion back beyond 5000 9X. on the basis of reliable data. Attempts to do 
this by relatiog conventional dates to varve chronolo^es {Tauber, Sluiver and 
Vogel) have produced differing results and the best hope now seems to He In & further 
extension of the tree-ring chronology (Libby, p. 246). Another necessity is for fbrihcr 
work on the minor fluctuations shown In Dr. Suess's variation for the last 7000 years, 
since considerable doubts seem to exists about the validity of some or all of these 
(pp. 309-311), The limits of the reliability of radiocaibon dating also need furdter 
checking, and the Symposium adopted a Resohitioo (p. 653) to sponsor a systematic 
programme for the collection of historically dated samples from Egypt to hirther this. 

Despite the remaining doubts and uncertainties, however, what has already been 
established is of over-riding Importance (o all atthoeologists concerned with the 
developments of the last few rniilennia a.?. There seems to be pretty complete agree¬ 
ment on (he existence of a long-term trend towards progressively higher natural 
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radiocarbon valuer in the Atmosphere from e. 3000 s.P. back to at least c. 7000 a.f., 
which means thal convenUond CI4 dales in the range from !0O0 to 4000 s.c. should 
be consistendy too young by c. 100 (at 2000 ax.) to c. 750 (at 4000 u.c.) solar years. 

The conaequcaccs oT applying these corrections are very difTcreni, depending on 
whicli field of archaeology one happens to work in. For the Egyptologist and the 
speciiilistin early Mesopotumtmi clvlllsailoii they effectively reconcile a tong standing 
conflict bctsvcen the Cl 4 luid historical chronologies, but for the European pre- 
iiistoriun they serve to exacerbate an already dilHcuh sltualion. Conventional CJ4 
dntca in this field* especially for the period ^ODO-SOCO n.c., were already at variance 
widi the {^Ctem expected on p 19*014 iiuerpretstions of the archaeological evidence. 
While still in process of adjusting to this situation we ore now seemingly faced with 
the necessity of new upward adjustments* making a pattern even more out of line with 
previous assumptions. 

It will take time to assimihite this and re*ihink out podlions* more especially 
because there me still many unknowns. The Ci4 cover is still very patchy in many 
puts of Europe and adjaeent portions of Western Asia. We ahall need m&ay more 
dates* and* in certain areas particularly, more conventional arcbaeologfcad exploration 
before u new pattern emerges which can be accepted us wholly sutisfaetory, Out at 
lca.<:i wc shall not die of boredoml 

Returning to the book Itself, It is a lavish production on art paper* and Las been 
well edited, though some diagrams have been reproduced on rather too small a scale, 
which makes them dlfhcuittodccyphcr. Otherwise, however, It is a worthy record of an 
Important conference, which is certain to be much referred to in the coming years. 
Whnt a pity tiuit its price puts it effectively beyond the reach of most individual 
scholars I 

S. D. Bvans 


Williams, i. C C, S/mpt^ Phcio^rtufwxgtry. London and New York. Academic 
Rress, (9d9,x,2n pp., 51 figs.* 503. 

AlthcTDgh it was not written solely for the archaeologist, this book originated in 
the author^! collaboration with Miss Honor Frost at Arvad in Syria, where the 
methods described were applied and found to be efibctlve: see Frost in Tlirockjiiorton 
et at, Surveying in Are/ujeology Untienvattr (London, 1969)* 32 ff. 

Most of the work is conceceed with rough plan^making from single* oblique 
photographs taken with an ordinary 35 mm. camera. Since the oblique is the most 
difhcuU type of photograph on which to base a survey. It may seem an odd choice for 
a book ^ring such a title, and one might object that by this means it U 
photography rather than the photogrammetry that is simpUfted. Nevertheless, circum- 
staocos may arise in which such methods may be useful, c.g. wlun time or oewss is 
limited, or when photographs are the only surviving record. 
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As an expoiition of the possibilities of random photography this study is ixmarJc- 
ably tliorough, except for a surprisiRg neglect of optical instromentB of rectiflcution. 
It hardly offers in itself, however, n practical means of surveying. Tlic main difRculty 
in planning with oblique photographs, particularly Uiose taken near ground level, is in 
the distortion caused by surface relief. Even in the cose of vertical aerial photograplu 
accurute Ttsults are possible only with the Itelp of stereoscopy and u good deal oi* 
conventionally surve^ ground'ControK Given the Inttcr. the mctluKlx discussed may 
be useful for fillmg in detail, when conditions are favourable. 

H. M. Stawiirt 


Buxton, David. 7>/e AbyssManj. Thames and Hudson, 1^. 25^ pp., 51 Ags.. 
123 pis., £2.50. 

Tlie subject of David Buxion^s book 77ie Abyssmlotu Is the Christian culture of 
highland Ethiopia. The fint three chapters present a skecoliof the geography, flora and 
fauna of these highlands, a summary of the pre^history and the history of the area, 
and a brief discussion of the life of tiu people, the Church, and the close Tclationslup 
between the two. The last chapter Is couched in terns of the present, but presents a 
picture not too diltereoi from the past. Tliis Is one of the more engoging parts of (he 
book, as It InoorporaUss observations and experiences gathered by Mr. Buxton during 
his stay In a provincial area of central Ethiopra in the lIMO's, a valuable and enviable 
experience. *nje first portion of the book, which presents miiterial that Is readily 
available ood more fuHy developed elsewhere, serves as an introduction to Umt part of 
the text dedicated to a discussion of the arts of she Christian highlands-^rcKitccture, 
painting, literature, music and minor arts. 

The chapter on arclutecture includes the pre-Axumitc through to the end of llie 
medieval period, The architecture of Gondar, dating to llie post-medieval period and 
reflecliRg foreign loiluences not yet properly dehned, has not been included. The 
discussion of medieval churches includes the very old monastery church of Debra 
Damo, the rock-hewn churches of Laiibela, as well as the recently located rock-hewn 
chnrcites of Tlgmt province. Althongh the latter have been published in an expensive 
moeograph, they ^ome accessible here to a wider audience, Mr. Buxton, In fact, 
discovered some of these churches and the admirable photographs and lucid descrip¬ 
tions reflect hit dedication to the subject. He suggests that the group of rock-hewn 
churches of Tigrai are older in date than those to tlie south at Lalibela. No absolute 
dates are avall^le; one must rely upon stylistic comparisons and historical evidence 
to reach general conclusions, With the decline of the Axumite empire, there was a 
graduaJ shiA In the centre of political power toward the south. The dates of the groups 
of the rock-hewn churches perhaps reflect this shi A. 

When working with a difhcult subject. H is unnecessary to complicate matters 
but this (he author seems to have done when ho compared several Tigral churches of 
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Cfo8s*in-square plan with a 'very eafly cractfonn chureh plan wWch is known from Che 
Chrbtian sites of Gerasa (ierash)» Ephesus, end 5aIona io Dalmatia* (p. 108). These 
fifth mid sixth ceolury churches, known only in plan, reflect a Conatantinopofitan 
protoype, the Apostoleion of Constantine, rebuilt in the sixth century but described 
by Eusebius. From the sixth century onward, however, centralized plans formed the 
basis of Dy^mnlinc church arclilieaure and, moreover, the crosa-itvs^uare form, tlie 
most typicsil of Middle Byzantine church pifins. became widely udopt^ and adapted 
in tlie nrenx dependent upon Byzanthim. ft would seem more fogicU to interpret the 
plan of the Tigrai churches os a reflection of this laterstage of development. 

The chapter on painting includes a general discussion ofmanuserlptlUuminatioo, 
pointed icons, and wall paintings from the fourteenth century onward. Some ye«ra ago 
Mr. Buxton discovered and photographed an extremely important rllustrat^ Gospel 
book from Debra Maryam (Eritrea), which has subsequently been almost totally 
destroyed. Although he was not able to include photographs of all of the illustradons 
that comprised the impressive multiple frontispiece of this manuscript, one regrets 
that a complete list of the subjecu was not included in the text Appendix B gives the 
date A.D. 1361 for this manuscript, but no other facts about the colophon are included. 

Materials of scholarship art sometimes omitted. Few of the plate captions 
include identification of the present location or collection and only raidy are dlmeo' 
Biona of works given. Wliilc this is a good introductory book with an emphasis upon 
Uic arts, it could Have been u source for the serious student as well. 

Marilyn E. Heldman 


Wightman, Editli Mary, Roman Trief and ifie Trtferi. 55 plates. 25 text figures, 
8 maps. Rupert Hart-Davis, London, 1970. £4.00. 

Trier and cbe Treveri emerged on a number of occasions into the mainstream of 
Roman history: during Caesar's campaigns in Gaul, the revolts of 21 and 69 A.D., 
and, brilliantly, as a great imperiaJ capital and its dependent territory In the fourth 
century a.d. The city was, In addition, throughout the Roman period an important 
economic and military centre in the hinterland of the Roman Rhine frontier. Dr. 
Wightman's study of the dty and the tribe is both comprehensive and readable (the 
litter a virtue not always apparent in books whose origins lie in theses presented for 
Ph.D.'s) and bears conipanson with similar monographs such as Laur^Belart’s guide 
to Augusta Raurica, or Boon’s S/lchester, besides being more exteniive in scope than 
citJier. Her publishers ore to be thanked for allowing her to include numerous places 
(of excellent quality) and to retain copious footnotes and an exhaustive bibliography^ 
although some two dozen misprints in the body of the text alone bodes ill for the 
reader who wishes to moke use o f the footnotes. 
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The plan of Dr. Wiglitman’i work proceeds naturally from a geographical, 
archieologioil and historical survey of tho area m pre-RomuD and Roman times, and 
goes on to a detailed study of the city and its monuments, the countryside with its 
villas {including the luxury vUlns of tl\c fourth century), and other settlements, 
it CO Deludes chapters on dally life mid economics, mid religion, drawing widdy 

on urcliiieological uikI cpJgrapldc sources, iiml particularly the rich sculpcured TVllefK 
from sites like Neumagen and Arlon. Tlie reader may well want to have Csp()randleu’H 
great Corpus of the sculpture, or Rariruca's of the mosaics at hand. Pm only a fmclion 
of the material referred to cun bo illustmtod. 

Students of Romun Britain, to whom she suys her work is in part aimed, might 
well ask themselves how a similar study of a British town and its environs would 
compare. Alas, even London's 330 acres was less than half the arui of Trier, and what 
is lacking in London, and indeed all our cities, arc the great upstanding buildings 
which survive In such splendour at Trier, the 'basillka', imperial baths, omphltheatre, 
Homo and Porta Nigra, not to meed on tlie complete plans of the great fourth 
century double church, and Barbara BoUu. For doing justice to such material, and 
then, as a bonus, giving him the umzebung too, the student of Roman Britain mmi be 
enviously thankful. 

(It lias not been possible in this short review to include detailed discussion of 
particular points). 

Murk Husscdl 


Megaw, J. V. S., Art of the European Iron Age: A study ^ the eiusive Imoge. Bath, 
Adams and Dart. 1970.193 pp. 140 pis, Text Hgs. 17. Maps mend-papers. £S.40. 

This book is tbs first ever svrirten in English that has been devoted solely to tlie 
arts of both mainland Europe and the firitish hies during the pic-Romun (and also, 
to a certain extent, the Romjin) Iron Age. In fact, its scope is more limited than its 
title suggests, for the author is primarily concerned with the arts of the early Celts. 
The work is essentially an eacyclopaedia-cum-plctura-book, consisting of long 
catalogue-entries for the objects illustrated, prefaced by an introductory essay. The 
selection of material Is good, for it brings out well the variety in slylc and expression 
that is to be found in early Celtic art. The copious bibliographic material in the 
catalogue wiU therefore be especially useful to Uiosc who wish to study the subject in 
greater depth. The platea, however, are of varying quality, ranging from the superb 
(e.g. the oblique detail of the Witham shield-boss) to the abysmal: tor example, the 
reader who really wants to follow (he excellent desaiption of the DUrrnberg Ragon on 
pp. 74-5 will be fhistrated unless he has access to Neuffer’s far superior views In 
Jacobsihxrs Early Cchic Art. Incidentally, the photograph of the ‘Petrie Crown’ (no. 
270 has been printed upside down (diough it is always instructive to study early 
Celtic works of art both ways up. as (he author has himself brilliantly sl\own with 
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regard to such pieces as (lie Bad Diirkheim two*w&y tsce^no. Sd)» and the photograph 

of the Turoe stone (no. 129) has been printed in reverse. 

As is bound to happen> some iniaconceptiORS and erron of fact do occur in (he 

book. The following are some of them: 

1. Ccrrip^y-drudion Is In north, not south. Woles (pp. 29, 34). 

2. There IB no hillfort by the name of High Rocks !n LeiccBtershire (p. 98)—the object 
referred to was discovered at High Cross which Is not a hill fort but an open 
settlomejiC, Apparently of Roman date. 

3. Tlie grave at Nijmegen in whicli Uie British mirror (no. 2d3) was found did also 
contain a glass urn but no Gailo'BcIgtc, nor ony other pottery: the 'three 
"buttons" of grey paste' that idom the hondle^escutcheon of this mirror are of 
red enamel (albeit much restored). 

4. If no. 264 can really be identified at a icrret. which is doubchil, then the hxalled 
'horns* arc not really horns but the slumps of the ring. 

5. The 'openwork piece* fVom a cave at Coygan. noted In the entry no. 261^ Is 
actually die same piece ai that referred to os having been found at Kyiigodl (aince 
Coygan Camp-^KyogAdl); the trlskele on this object can scarcely be described u 
'cojnpu*<drawn'. for it is quite clearly a freehand rendering. 

d. However one describes the lilver-gilt brooch from the Girdllp mirror-burial. It 
caa surely not be considered an Angtfifibei (pp. 162, 174), as Green hai pointed 
outiProc^PrthlsLS&c. 15(1049), 188-90). 

7. There is no evidence that no. 300 was found in Uie north of England; this sup* 
position was bused on the false premise that everything else formerly in the 
Meyrick collection, in which no. 300 once whs. was found in the north of Bngiand; 
in fbet, this colleotion also once Included (he WJtham shield, so it is high time that 
(he designation ‘?Northern England* for the Meyrick helmoi was rejected, la 
fact, stylistic panillelecan as easily bo found In the louth as In the north of England. 

8. The hatching on the 'Mayer* mirror (no. 260) Is neitlier rooked trace nor en¬ 
graved, but punched. Incidentally, the so-called 'rocked tracer* ornament referred 
to here and elsewhere was produced by rocking a graver, not a tracer, as it was 
worked forward across the metal; as recent work by A. and P. Lowery and 
R. Savage hns shown, several types of graver, each producing id own character¬ 
istic 'line*, were used by enrly Celtic craftsmen for eugraving irtmh Uoes. The 
(racer is a kind of punch, nor an engraving tool, a misconception which occurs 
throughout this book. Furthermore, the description on p. 36 of the method of 
ornamenting the backs of the British mirrors does not, as the author implies, 
apply (0 all the mirrors; Fox's comment only renlly applies to the Colchester 
mirror. Megaw here reiterates an error made by Fox himself. 

9. Tht Castle Hewe armlets were not associated with a coin of Nerva (p. 174, col. 1), 
but merely found nwr it M. Simpson, in J. M. Coles and D. D. A. SimpaoD 
(eds). Studies In Ancient Europe (1966), 238). Only stylistic arguments can be 
used for dating the Scottish 'massive’ armlets. Indeed, there la no satisfactory 
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evidence fof dndng iiny of the Scouish material discussed and catalogued by 
Megs'll nor, for that matter, any of the Inter Irish objects. Such pieces as the 
Gann disc (no. 271) or the Pitkelloncy urmlcts (PI. VI] Ib) could (is easily be third 
or fourth as Grsi/second century a.{>. in date. 

10. The bowl from Keshcairigan (no. 273) Is most unlikely to hnvc been nn import 
from Britain, for the only close parallel!) to (i have been found in (relund; a 
wtUow cup of unknown, but Irish provenance, now in the Hulionai Mu^icum of 
Ireland (E. M. Jopc, Ulster J: Ari^uwol. third series, 18 (1954). 92), and n very 
similor handle in the recently discovered huurd of brooxc and gold objevLs from 
Somerset, Co. Galway (J. Raftcry, J. Roy. Sac. AnUff. Ireland 90 (I9d0), 3, Pi. I, 
No. 162). The cup from the Colchester inirror^urial b not really similar to that 
front Kcshcarrigan, nor to the soutli<wcstern English bowls of Rose Ash type. 

As Megaw notes on p. 9, the dating of many of tlie objects that he has 
considered is extremely difficult, furthermore, If one is unsure of the total vimety in 
expression at any particular time chronology is made more difficult. This is especially 
true of the objects considered, for many of them, in particular those from the British 
Isles and from such concmental areas os Czechoslovakia, were either found singly or 
with types that are not susceptible to close dating. la view of this, many of the ebron' 
ologicQl judgements Uiot are made in this book must be treated with s great deal of 
reserve. Sudi considerutions are important for, unices our chronologies are sure, 
historical and other interpretation is made well nigh Impossible. Tins is pjirticulurly 
Important for Britain in trying to trace the continuity of stylistic expression seen Micro 
with what went before on the Continent, for at present most of the ‘artistic* activity in 
Britain seems to be very late In the pre^Roman period. If one accepts the relatively curly 
dating generally proposed for many of the rcicvnnt continental pieces, n curious 
hiatus is apparent between them and the stylistically linked pieces in Brltuin. ft seems 
difficult, for example, to disregard the late assodadons tor such pieces us (hose from 
Frasnee-lez^Bulssenal (no. 173) and Kelheim (no. 178), and to argue that thoy were 
made at a eignlAcantly earlier date, when it is fVom precisely such associatioos that 
our chronology must in (he 6rat place be built up. Furthermore, it seems doubtful 
whether the Batina find in Yugoslavia, men boned on p. 116. can be used to date the 
ornamented sword-scabbard found there and hence the ‘Hungarian sword-style*, for 
(he objects allegedly associated with the sword is the same grave include two different 
types of metal shield-boss mounts (K. Vfnski-Oasparini, Arhect. Radovf i Rasprave 
] (1959), Tab. 1.8 and 1(^11). From what we know of werrior-buriais it is most 
unlikely that two shields should have been found in the same grave; the implication 
would seem to be that the find is mixed^whether or not any of the objects alleged to 
have be«i found together really were must remain an open question. 

The sub-title of (he book indicates iliat the theme running through the work is 
ieonographlc; indeed, ills in this Geld Chnt the author has contributed so much to uur 
understandiog of the arts of the urly Celts. However, although faces do appear on 
virtually every page of the illustrations printed In this book, it cannot really be said 
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that this is the uniting theme in the introductory cesay. The introduction does however, 
contain some very useful thoughts, porticulvly on the ways in which we should 
approach the art (on which see now also the author's remarks in Proc. Preftfst. Soc. 
36 (1970), 261-79). Megaw has coined the term 'Disney atyle* to designate a particular 
gioup of objects on the Continent, and has suggested the iiniige of Mickey Mouse os n 
uscAjI device towards understanding the nature of certain aspects of early Celtic art. 
However, it is not clear that the term ‘Disney stylo* is particularly useful in the sense 
that he uses it. Although it is true to say Ihet on objects like the TSardlnian gold 
Ungcr-ring (no. 169) the nose or eyes would not bo recognisable as such if abstracted 
from their context, since the htcc has been 'broken down into a number of curvilinear 
forms—crescents, ovals, ctreies, and the like— .. close to the twcatieth-contury dim 
cartoouist's proocesscs of creation' (p. 30), b it also true to say that this is restricted to 
such objects as nos. 161-2,164-707 As the a uthor himself notes Qx 102), this is already 
apparent on such objects as the Barbuise neckring (no. 143), and, later, os the author 
has elsewhere noted (Antig. J. 42 (1962), 26, 27), on such objects as a La T6ne D 
linchpin from Manchtag (p. 11D) and the sirotgly formalised 'horse*head* from the 
Mclsonby (*Stanwjck*) hoard (C. Fox. Pa/farn and Purpofe (1958), PI. 52B). In view of 
(his, and although the Mickey Mouse image itself is a useful heuristic model in this 
study, it is to be hoped that the sense In which the term 'Disney style* is used by 
Megaw docs nor find general acceptance. Furthermore, to recall the sub-title of (he 
book, can we really speak of these images as being particularly i^usive? The hice on 
(he ?Sardiman hager^ririg is obvious enough. Nevertheless, elusive images there arc, 
particularly in the British Isles; indeed, it is of interest to spot in (he photographs here 
printed those images (hat the author himself appears to have missed, or at least does 
not note in the text. For example, they con be seen oa the neck*guard of the Meyrick 
helmet (on. 300), upside down as printed, four times on one of the Santos quadrilobe 
harness-mounts (sideways on PI. Villa, left), upside^lown oq the haodie-escutcheoii 
of the Nijmegen mirror (no. 263), and top ri^t amongst the indsed pattern on the 
reverse of the Great Chesterford mirror (no. 261, Fig. 15). Lastly, a two-way face laid 
out in the Bad Diirkheim manner on (he Stanllake scabbard-mount (no. 230) belies 
the auUior's statement tlutt the Bad DUrklieim (wo-way face is unique (col. 2 on p. 68); 
indeed, (his is surely not merely a case of double, but of irip/o entendre\ Yet another 
two-way face can be seen os the spring-end of the bow of the Biidlip silver-^ brooch 
{Archoechgla 6L (1909). 341 Fig. 9, right). Indeed, such two-way faces ore quite 
common in British late pre-Roman Iron Age orL At first sight, these paiierni;. together 
with those noted by Megaw (nos. 253 amd 303), appear to t« oniconia 

To continue on the theme of Images, Megaw mfers on p. 12 to what Oombrich 
has called the echemara or 'minimum dues' of expression (ia Art and Ilfuslon, 
passim). Such a concept seems reasonable when applied to early Celtic art in general 
as ills to other on-styles, but is scarcely valid for such objects as nos. 6, 8, 9 and 10, 
considering the site of the hunua and animal images and the media and (cdiniques 
in which they ore executed; these particular itoagos could thus scarcely be any thing 
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other than tcfteina/a, hosi^ver hard the craftsmen tried to make them otherwise. 

Ooe hool general point may be raised about the study of early Celtic ‘art-objects*. 
One defect in much of the previous work in this Held has been the tendency to study 
them on the level of art for urt’s sake. AJthough several recent writers have discussed 
in terms thereltiiion between this art mid what wc know« or think wc know, of 
early Celtic society-^or there litcs been a grout deal of misuse of the paluco-socioiogicnl 
information that we do have—Httle attempt has been made to determine wliciher or 
not puriiculur styles can be matched with the rcgioiul groups that have been de lined 
from the analysis of oilier urchucologlcal datu. Since the uasumpUon tm wiiich ilie 
oulCuraJ model is based is that such groups represent dinbamt societies, und since 
style is af^cr all noi merely a personal iillhir but also an expression of the identity of a 
whole society £. H. Gombrieh, in f/iterrwilomi Bicychpaedia of the Social 
Sciences IS (l^). 5S2-'61; for a study of tlic importance of content in the inter¬ 
pretation of art-stylos, see P. J. Ucko and A. Rosciifcld, Pulaeollihle Cove Arr(\9S7), 
liOff), it would be interesting to sec in detail what the respective distributions of the 
several ‘art-styles* might be. Megaw rejects this approach on the grounds that the 
craftsmen were probably peripatetic (p. 9), and that 'a distribution map of the original 
or present-day locations of Uie paintings of Albrecht DUrer. for example, would 
hardly give a true indication of the artist’s origins* (pp. 9-10). However, since the 
former model has not been properly tested, it seems premature to reject It out of hand, 
Preliimnury experiment by the reviewer lias suggested that Megaw’s view may not be 
correct, or that If the craftsmen were peripatetic, tiie areas In which they worked or in 
which their products were distributed were sometimes relatively restricted. For 
example. Megaw lumsdf refers a mid illustrates several examples of the openwork 
hooked bck-piuics of Hdlzelsau type which, as he notes, are principally coiieentrutcd 
along the southern fringes of the Alps In norlliern Italy and Switzerland (nos. 95-9). 
One of the main troubles In atiempling such an exercise would be the need to rc« 
analyse and ro>group Ihe relevant objects, Eincn the groups worked out by the laic 
Paul Jacobsthal are not sufficiently detailed or precise. Nevertheless, such an exercise 
would doubtless produce some extremely interesting results. 

ia conclusion, Vincent Megaw’s book is very greatly to be welcomed, for it 
provides many valuable insights and a mudi-needed review of this most fasdnating, 
if hazardous, of topics. 

Monsel G. SpraUing 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

The following booki have been received. The fad thai they an listed here dou 


not preclude their review in a Inler issue: 


qAumu F. h. 

Medieval Civillzetion in Germuny 

London, Thames & Hudson. 1971. 

£2.50 

CLARK, J. a 

The Pfchlsiory of Africa 

London, Thames & Hudson, 1970. 

£2.50 

CUNLIFFE, 6. 

Fishbourno 

London, Thames & Hudson. 1971. 

£4.50 

DIBNER, 8. 

Moving the Obelisks 

MJ.T. Press, U.S.A- 1970. 

£0.95 

DOE. B. 

Southern Arabia 

London, Tlmmcs & Hudson, I97J. 

£4.20 

GIMBUTAS, M. 

The Slavs 

London, TIuinies & Hudson, 1971. 

£3J0 

HOOD, S. 

The Minoans 

London, Thames &. Hudson, 197J. 

£3-50 

SULIMIRSKI, T, 

The Surmalians 

London. Thames & Hudson, 1970. 

£3.50 

TOYNBEE, J. M. C. 

Death and Burial in Uie Rotnao World 
London, Thames & Hudson. 1971. 

£3.15 
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INSrmiTS OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
COMMITTfiE OF MANAGEKtENT 
Thb Vjcs-Qiancellor (Professor Sir BriRA Wiodeyer) 

Thb OurRMAH OF Convocation (Sir Charges Harris) 

Tt iR pRiNcrPAL (Sir Douglas Logan) 

The Director of the Institute (Professor W. F. Grimes)* 

The Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art (or other representative) (Professor 
O. Zamet^O 

The Director of the Institute of Classic&J Studies (Professor E. W. Handley) 

The Director of the Warburg Institute (Professor E. H. J. Gombrkh) 

The President of the Coortcil for British Archaeology (or other representative) 
(Dr. D, B. Harden) 

The President of the Prehistoric Society (or other representative) (Dr. J. D. Cowen)* 

The Prosid^t of the Society of Antiquaries (or other r^rcsentatlve) (Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler) 

Ji^cognised cr Appointed Toasters fn cognate subjects, or Heads of Schools or institutes 
in the University: 

Dr. G. H. Bolsover Professor Eug^ie Henderson 

Mr. J. G. Burton^Page Professor R. A. Humphreys 

Professor P. E. Corbett* Professor J. F. Kirkcaldy 
Professor W. B. Emery Professor W. Watson 

TVo nwnbers of the non-pro/essorial staff nominated by the non^fofessorlal st:^ 
through /he Academic Boa^: 

Mr, P. Pan Dr. J. dA. Waechtec 

The four Professorial Heads of Deparimenr of the Institute (ex officio): 

Professor C. W. Dimbleby* Professor E. E. D. M. Oates 
Professor J. D. Evans Professor D. B. Strong 

Fin other persons: 

Dr. R. L. S. Bmce-Mitford Sir Eric Fletcher 
Professor J. O. D. Clark (One vacancy) 

Mr. A. R. Dufty 

Sir Eric Fletcher acted as Cbairmafi tbrou^out the session. 

* Members of the Fisaneial Sub-Committee 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Director.' Profcasor W. F. Grimes, C.B.E., M.A., D.Utt,, F.S.A., F.MA. (A.T.)* 
Secretary and Hegls/rar: E. Pyddoke, F.S.A. 

Director's Secretary: Mrs. M. Hunt 

Senior Administrailve Attisiant: Miss J. V, Brown 

A/finMstroifve Aeshlanu: Mrs. A. H. Rainbow (from 22nd June, J970) 

Mrs. T. S. Batchelor 
Miss S. £. Johnson 

Miss N. Marskeli (from Sth September. 1969) 

Staff mailers 

The Director continued to serve as Cheiman of the Royal CoramUsioa on 
Ancient Monuments tn Wales and Monmouthshire and as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (Eogland) and the Ancient Monuments 
Boards tor England and for Wales. He continued ns Chairman of the Field Studies 
Council, Council for British Archaeology Conuruttecs on Ancient Agriculturs and 
Industrial Archaeology, the London Topographical Society, the Deserted Medieval 
Villages Research Group, the None Valley Research Committee and the MiUon 
Keynes Research Conunitteo. He was appointed Chalmun of the Comiruliee on 
Resources within the Council for Environmental Education, of which he was also a 
member. He served as a member of the Conservation Liaison CommUtec and was 
appointed a member of the Conference on the Trainbg of Architects in Conservation. 
He continued to act as Honorary Treuurer of the Council for British Archaeology. 
Professor Evans was elected to the Council of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Professor Strong served on the Council of the Royal Archaeologicel lostitute, 
the Roman Society and the Society of Antiquaries of London and again acted as 
Chairman of the Society for Libyan Studies. 

Dr. Waechter was Recced Hon. Secretary of die Royal Anthropological losiiiute. 
Dr- Cornwall was awarded the Henry Slopes Memorial Medal for 1970 by the 
Geologists* Aasociaiion. 

Mr. Stewart was elected Hon. Research Fellow in Egyptology of University 
College for the 1970/71 seseion. 

Dr M. 1. Speight, Research Assistant in the Deperlmeot of Human EDvlronnieut 
resigned to take up a British Ecological Society FeUowship in February. 

Miss Anna Plowdeo was cleciod a Fellow of the International Institute for the 
Conservation of Historic and Artistic Worics. 

Mr. Ian Glover was appointed Lecturer hi the Archaeology of South Asia and 
will take up lus appointment at the beginaiag of the 1970/71 session. 

Mr. Richard Reece was appointed Lecturer in the Department of the Archaeology 
of the Roman Provinces and wUJ take up his appointment at the beginolDg of the 
1970/71 session. 

•A.T. Appointed Teacher. S.T. Recognised Teacher of ibe Univonity of LondoD. thrcHighout. 
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Miss Taylor, who retired at thaeod of the session* was succeeded os Ubiunan 
by Miss Talbot. Miss Alexandra Tuckweli has been appointed Senior Library Assis¬ 
tant and Miss Belinda Barrett has taken up a temporary appolntnicnt as Assistant 
in the Library. 

Afiss J. du jP/at Tnyhr 

MUs Taylor has been Librarian for twenty-five years wiicra her gift Tor organisa¬ 
tion added to her knowledge of archaeology nuide a great conlnhution to the work 
of the Institute. She continued with archneological work in various of the Medilcr- 
raoeao lands throughout this time and Chore and at home was particularly active in 
the devebpnient of underwater archaeology. Miss Taylor will bo missed by stall ond 
studsots alike. 

Miss N, MarskeU and Mrs. A. H. Rainbow joined the administrative sUlT. 
Public Lectures and Exhibitions 

The Special University Lectures to Archaeology were given in Mardi by Pro¬ 
fessor H. T. Waterbolk of the State University of Groningen. Professor Walcrbolk 
lectured on *Some Bronze Age, Iron Age and Early Medieval Settlements in the 
Netherlanda*. Attendances averaged 47. 

Ocher lecturers during (he session included Professor J. Golson (Australian 
National University), Professor A, D. Trendall (La TYobe University, Viclcna), 
Dr. A. C Renfrew (University of Sheffield), Dr. J. d’A. Waechicr, Dr. Peter Warren 
(University of Durh^), C A. Burney (Unjvenity of Manchester). Dr. Jorge Angulo 
Cinstltuto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico), Lord William Taylour, 
Dr. V. Karageorghis (Department of Antiquities, Cyprus), Dr. Clare Golf (Kingston- 
on-Hull College of Education) and Professor E. O. Negahban (University of Teheran). 
The leaures given by Professor Trend all and Lord Wlliiam Tnylour were held in 
association with (he Institute of Qossic&l Studies: by Dr. Warren in association with 
(he Institute of Qas&lcal Studies and the British S^ool of Archaeology In Athens; 
by Dr. Renfrew in association with the British School of Archaeology in Athens; 
and by Professor Negahban in assodation with the School of OnenUl and African 
Studies. Attendances averaged 79. 

Professor Strong delivered his Inaugural Lecture. The Romans and Archaeology', 
in May to an audience of 210. 

Exhibitions mounted included a display illustrating (he work done by Dr. 
Waechter at Svanseombe, on which he gave a public lecture; an extubldon entitled 
The Coufitryside in 1970 B.C.', set up as part of the Conservation Year contnbutlon; 
and the annual display of work produced by students in the Photographic Department. 

The Institute continued its long.siandiog co-operaiion with the Extra-Mural 
Department in teaching for the courses leading to the Universily Extension Diploma 
la Archaeology. As usual several conrses were held in the building and the lecturers 
both here and elsewhere included past and present students of the Institute. The 
Director and Mr. P. J. Farr continued to act as External Examiners. 
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SfudenLt 

The total number of siudenU registered at the Institute during the session war 
lOOj in addition Si Intercollegiate students attended courses. Ot Institute students 
J8 were registered for Diplomas (1 pan>time); 67 for Higher Degrees (8 patt-time); 
and 36 for B.A. and B.Sc. Hons degrees. 23 studenU were registered for the course 
in ArchaeologicaJ Conservotion (6 porUime); and 3 for the course in the Conserva¬ 
tion of Mistorical Monuments. Fourteen fuU-time Occasional students attended 
lectures and used (he facilities of the Institute. 

Two students were awarded the Diploma la European Archaeology, one io 
section Bl (Iron Age and RomaxL Provinces) and one in Section B3 C^ie British 
Isles in the Anglo-Saxon period): two the Diploma in Prehistoric Archaeology and 
two the Diploma in Western Asiatic Archaeology, one A. Mesopotamia and one C 
Anatolia. 

Of the $7 Hi^er Degree students, 33 were registered for (he Ph.D. fuil-time 
(one in the Faculty of Science) and 3 part-time. Twenty-three were registered for the 
M.Phil. fuU-timc and 6 part-time. Two were register^ for the M.A. Ph.D.s were 
awarded to I. M. Crawford (Prehistoric DepartmeaC) in October and W. H. Manning 
(Roman Department) in November and M.Phils, to C. Dortch (Prehistoric Depart¬ 
ment) in June; }. W. Haldane and Miss I. Hogluod (Prehistoric Departmeot) in 
October and Miss V. Izoo (Western Asiatic Department) in May. 

Eight students qualified for the Institute’s Diploma in Conservation (four with 
a mark of Dlstincrion). 

Twenty-two countries were represented by S3 students registered at the Institute 
as foliowa: Aden. 1: Australia, I; Canada, I; Cyprus, 2; CzechoslovaJda, 1; Denmark, 

1 i Germany, 3: Greece, 4; Hungary, 1; India, 1; Iran, 1; Israel, 1: Jordan, 1; Lebanon, 

I; Libya, 1; New Zealand, 1; South Africa, 2; Sweden, 1; SwterJand, 1; ThaUand, 1; 
Turkey, 5; U.S.A.. 25. 

Tht Slude/iis' Uhfon 

The second year of the Union’s existence saw a further influx of undergraduate 
students, thus providing greater scope for Union aedvities. Memoranda were sub¬ 
mitted representing student opinion on teaching and the Easter field course, while 
representatives of the Union met the University Grants Comnuttee on their trieoDiaJ 
visit to the Institute. Represeotation on committees and at Academic Board meetings 
of the Institute continued, this liaison helping to maintain the excellent student/stafT 
r^atiofls. A social committee was set up and a successful party held at the end of the 
Summer term. 

The Ofilcers of the Union were; 

Presi^t: Mr. IL Wardle 

Secretary.' Miss Sara Lunt 

Tyeasurer: Mr. C S. $. Green 
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Gordon Childe Prize Bequesl Fund 

No Gordon Childo prizes were awarded for the session. 

Tbe death of Professor Childt'e sister during the Kssion has rcsullcd in an 
additional sum augmenting the capita} in tlie fieiiucst Fund. The income from the 
Fund for the session was again applied to the purchase of ctjulpincnt urgently needed 
by the Institute. Followiag a decision of the Committee of Management the imuor 
part of the income from the Fund will be used In Ailuro for Awards for Uic rnrthcconcc 
of research by members of die Institute. 

Morgary Fund 

Eighteen students received awards to enable them to travel to Crete* Oennony, 
Iran, Italy and Turkey, 

Roman Department Fund 

An aDonyntous gift was made to the Institute, the interest of which Ijs to be 
availabie acoually (or in exceptional dreumstances biennially) to a member of the 
Roman Department 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

InsiUuie Field Course 

The Easier Vacation training dceavatioo was held at North Uist. The excava¬ 
tions offered a wide range of stratified sites including a wheolhouse of the GallO' 
Norse period, a Bronze Age midden and stredgraphicaliy linked stone circles. In 
addition photographic and survey work was undcrlalsn on standing monuments and 
des^ted crofts and other places of amhaeological and ethnographic interest on the 
island were visited. 

Tbe Institute's thanks are offered to Df. Alexander for directing the course, to 
Mr. lain Crawford, co-director of the oeavaiion and to Mr. Stewart, Mr. M. Sprotling 
and Mr. A. Legge who contributed to the instmction. 

Colhkfuy 

The Percival David Pouudailoa of Chinese Art held a Colloquy on Pottery 
and Metalworh in Tang China in the Institute in July. Among the contributors was 
Mr. Hodges, 

Research Seminar on Archaeology and Related Subjects 

Four meetings were held during the session, dealing with the following topics: 
4.11.69 ‘Environment of the Early Neolithic SeUlemeRts In South Central Anatolia’ 
Paper by: Mr. Harold R, Cohen (Uoiversity of Manchester) 

Chairman: Dr, C. Yita-Flnzl (Department of Geography, University 
College London) 
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10.12.69 '£arly History of HorticulCure in the New Ouioea HighlAnds’ 

Paper by: Dr. Joedyn Powell aod Professor Jack Golscn (Research 
School of PedHc Studies, Australian Katiooal University) 
Ciurirnian: Mr. D. O. Coursey (Tropical Products Institute* London) 

10.2.70 * Arohacoentomology’ 

Paper by: Dr, Martin Speight (Departmeot of Botany, WesUield College, 
London University) 

Cha/rmon: Mr. D. R, Broihwell (SutnicpaTitiaot of Anthropology, 
British Museum (Natural History)) 

6.6.70 *Tlte Archaeological Interpretation of Metalworking' 

Paper by: Mr, M, J, Rowlands (Institute of Archaeology) 

Chairman: Dr. Inn Longworth (British Museum) 

As always the thanks of the lostitute are due to Dr. P. J. Ucko, University 
College. Professor Oimbleby, Mr, Hodges and MUs S. E. Johnson for all they have 
done to organise the seminars. 

Underwater Researc/i Group 

The year commenced with a talk by Miss du Plat Taylor given at the Institute 
to the University Archaeological Society. A number of members expressed interest 
and atteaded the ftest meeting of the Undetwocer Group. Twelve people began bath 
trainiQg and two went on sea dives in the spring. 

In January Miss Honor Frost spoke to an open meeting of the group about her 
work in the Mediterranean. 

At two meetings in May and June a constitution was formulated la order that 
the group might be recognised os a Unioo-sponsoi^d society. 

The following were elected oHicers for the 1970*71 session: 

Chairman: Mr. C, J, S, Orcen 

Secretary: Mr, C HiU 

Diving Officer: Mr. D. Michaeljdes 

The Society would like to thank Miss Taylor for all her help and advice to the 
group since its inception. 

Seminar for Arabian Studies 

At a meeting held in January 1970 it was decided to re-Daue the Arabian Society 
(fotinded ia 196S) the Seminar for Arabian Stndiee. It's objects were defined as 
Lhc encoucagetoent of researdi into, and the dissemination of infonnalloD concerning, 
all aspects of the history of the Arabian Peninsula. A steering committee was appoint* 
ed for one year, conaisling of Mr. Parr (Chairman). Professor R. B. Serjeant (Vice* 
Chdlrman), Mr, J. E, Dayton and Mr. T. C. Mitchell. Following the business meeting 
papers were read by Dr. Peder Mortensen (on excavating ac Bahrain) and Dr. Veronica 
Soton-WillUms (on Sinai). 
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Oo Juae 22nd-23rd 1970 a two-day Symposium was hold in Cambridge under 
tbe auspices of the Middie East Centre. More than a dozen papers were read, some 
by scholera from overseas, ft is hoped to publish summancs of some of these in the 
□ear future. 

Assoefftfio/t for Studies In llte CCTwerwr/twi of Wxiorlc Buifdings 

During the first full year of Its existence the Association has eolargcd its member* 
ship Co nearly 90 mcm^[% and has widened llte scope of its activities to include 
research ia a project which it is hoped will be the iiisl of many. The Council fur tiie 
Care of Chur^tes asked that a survey should be made of the results of using the 
electro-osmotic method of damp-proof coursing in secular buildings and non-&>n- 
forroist churches. An iatcHm report is to be published imouneatly ^ving the Arst 
results. 

The following papera were given during the session: 

N. Harrlaos and R. Targett: *The Restoration of the Library at Kenwood House* 

Donovan Purcell: 'Sixteenth*<entury terra-cotta in East Anglia’ 

Dr. Peter Kidson: *The Cathedrals of Bourges and Lincoln* 

R. G. Wood: *Thc Architect and Coaaemtioo* 

Peter E. Locke: 'Conservation Wo^ in Cambridge and Hertford Donald 
Insall and Associates'. 

Id coqjunction wth the last paper visitB were made to see the repairs in hund at 
the following buUdings: 

Trinity College library, Cambridge 

Hertford Castle 

A two-day study tour was arranged at (he end of April to the Lincolnshire 
limestone quarries. The tour was led by A. S. Ireson (mason and Secretary of Tlie 
Men of Stones), Donovan Purcril, F.R.LB.A. and F. O. Dimes, 6.Sc. (geologist). 
Twenty members attCDded. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

The Director again served as External Examiner for Nottingham University. 
He castinued to advise on the ancient defences of London in the BaibtcBn area of the 
Qty. 

The following student continued to work under the Director's supervision: 

M.mi. 

E. M. Holt, Miss (Faculty of Arts): Study of andent fields (medieval) with specific 
reference to early estate maps in the Pennine Disirict. 
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HUMAN GNVmONMCHT 

Profe.’isor: 

Reader: 

Lecturer: 

Research Asslstani: 

aUcfTechniclun: 

Honorary 


G. W. Dimfaleby. B Sc., M.A-, D.PhH. (Oxoo) (A.T.) 
i. W. CornwnJI, Ph.D. (A.T.) 

Miss I M- Sheldon, B,S<x (AT.) 

M. C. D. SpeigJit, Ph.D. 

P, PoTtef 
Mrs. M, B&rton 
Mrs. H. Jones 


Three students continued (heir Ph.D. studies during the year, namely: 

C. Banks, Mrs. {nie Grigson) (Faculty ol* Science): Prehistoric cattle remains from 

Europe and India 

A. KoKse (Faculty of Art^); Soil invesligutiona of'Cellic* tields in Englaod and Wales 
(joint registration with Professor Evans) 

D. Methewson (Faculty of Arts): Wcaibermg processes on archaeological objects 

One further student was registered in the Faculty of Arts: 

M.PhU. 

J, P. K. Wutson: The interpretation of faunal evidence. 

In addition to these students, Mr. John Hollln continued his research on Inter* 
glucial deposits as part of his course for the Ph.D. at Princeton University. 

In the course of the year the work on molluscs and Insects from archaeological 
sites was drawn to a close and Dr. Evans and Dr. Speight left to take up posts else- 
where. It was most unfortunate that because of the present fir^anciaJ stringency in 
universities it was not possible to incorporate these two lines of work into the structure 
of the deparimenL In both cases the methods of study and iatorpretatJon had been 
vrorked out, to show the potenUal conthbuJioQ which $ueh studies could make to 
archaeology: the department is unable to capitalize os this basic research. The 

depanment remains much indebted to the Natural Environment Research Council 
for providing the Research Assistancshrps which Dr. Evans and Dr. Speight held. 

In April the department mounted an eahibiiloD entitled *The Countryside in 
1970 B.C as its contribution to European Conservation Year 1970. TTiaoks are due 
to Miss M, Maitland Howard for reproducing the iaterpretatioos in visual form 
and to Mr. Philip Porter for his cxceJlenl photographic work. Professor Dimblcby 
has been called upon to give a number of outside lectures on Cooservaiion. and is 
addition both he and Dr. Cornwall have, u usual spoken to archaeological sodetJes 
and groups on a variety of environmental topics. Professor Dlmbleby was also 
invited to give one of the semi*popular lectures at the Exeter meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sdescc. 

Perhaps the most important single piece of research completed this year has 
been into the enviroamutal background of Sutton Hoo. The work has covered 
several seasons and will doubtless continue, but the nuus report has now been sub* 
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mittcd to the British Museum. TJie work of the department was olso feacured in e 
B.B.C. T.V, film on Silbury HiU- 

Tbis year saw the beginning of the B.Sc. degree by course units. Tliree students 
arc taking the coviroDmental option* but as live first year is devoted muiiUy to basic 
nrcJmeology, tJie full weight of Lite new lenchiiig programme has not yvt been felt 
by die department. 

It was with n mixture of regret and satisfaclion that the department said good- 
byo to the junior laboratory tcchniclaiu Mr. Graham Sansom, ut the beginning of 
the year. Kc hnd been acocpied to read /oology at Roy&i KuJlowiiy C'ollcgOj Londun 
University. 

The department has had the usual heavy demands for specialist odvlco uiid 
investigatioD» and has met them as far as possible. Unfortunately there is n large 
backlog of such work waiting to be done and it will be necessary to restrict severely 
tlie intake in the future. A discouraging aspect of this matter is the arehaBologicnl 
use which is made of some of the department’s reports: a mere sentence in an arefaueo- 
logical report is an inadequate return for the many hours of laboratory woric which 
are often Involved. 

Publications: 

By Professor Dimbleby: 

’Land Use in Goodland Townland, Co. Antrim from Neolithic Times uniH To-dsy\ 
Journal ctf ihe Royal Society of Anilquarie/t of Jrelond, 69, Pt, I, 1969, (witJi 
others) 

By Professor Dimbleby and Dr. Spoilt; 

’Buried Solis', Adv. of Science 26 (1969), 203-5. 

By Dr. Corn wail: 

lee A^es: Their Naiute atd ^ccis, John Baker 1970, 180 pp. 

By Dr. Evans: 

'Changes in Che composition of land molluscai) population in North Wiltshire during 
the last 5000 years', Syinp. Zooi See. Loud. 22 (1968), 293-317. 

'Land acd freshwater MoHusca in archaeologyr chionologieel aspects’, World 
Arebaeofogy 1 (1^69), 170*183. 

paeHjCToaic ARCitACOLOov 

Professor: J. D- Evans, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. {A.T.) 

Laelurers: J. d'A. Waechlcr, Pb.D„ F.S.A. (/br.) 

F. R. Hodson, M.A^ Ph.D,, F.S.A. (P.T.) 

J. 0. Nandris, B.A., Ph.D. {R.T.) 

Lecturer in Loiln American Archaeology: W. M. Bray, Ph.D., M.A., F.S.A. (y?.T,) 
(Joiot post with Institute of Latin American Studies) 

Special Lecturer: T. Suliimrski, lur.D., Ph.D,(Lwow), Hon. F.S.A. 
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There were 49 students i& the Depertment. Of these, 4 were studying for the 
Postgraduate Diploma, 15 for Che B.A., and 30 for Higher Degrees. Two of the 
Diploma studcnia successfully sat the examination in /urw. 

Teaching was also provided for 21 intercollegiate students. 

The list of studeota registered for Higher Degrees and their subjects of researoh 
were as follows:— 

Ph.D. 

I. Azoury, Mrs.: A technological and typologicAi analysis of the TransiCioual and 
early Upper Palaeolithic levels at Ksar *Aki1 and Abu Halka, lebonen. 

O. H. A. fiankes: Sonu: aspects of the Mochc Culture ef Peru. 

1. M. Crawford: Late prchirtorlc changes in aboriginal cultures in Kimberley, Western 
Austrsliu. 

C. Doumas: Some cemeteries of the early Bronze Age in the Cydades end their 

significance for (he Cycladic early Bronze Age. 

A- D. Kossc: Soil investigations of'Celtic* fields in England and Wales (joint registra¬ 
tion witli Professor Dimbleby). 

M. Lev: The Palaeolithic: a method of determining diltcrences between assembbges. 
M. H. NcNveomer: An analysis of a series of burins from Ksar ’Aiul, Lebanon. 

R. R. Newell: The Mesolithic afTinlties and typological relations of the Dutch Band- 
kcramlk Flint Industry. 

W. W. Phelps: The Neolithic sequence in southern Greece. 

A. P. Phillips, Mias: An analysis of the southern French Chissey culture and its 
relationship to the CortalUod and Lagozxa cultures. 

R, C. Reed: Cornwall in (he Neolithic and Bronze Age (with a special section on the 
trade in Neolithic implemcDts of Cornish source). 

H. C. Ridley, Mrs.: (Field of proposed researdt) The later Neolithic period in 
Macedocua. 

M. J. Rowlands: A study of (he bronze-working Industries of the Middle Bronze 
Age in southern Britain. 

M. O. Spratling: Southern British decorated bronzes of (be late Pre*Roinan Iron Age. 

D. P. Heidman: Ardiaeologieal relationship between interior and coastal regions of 

the Huasteca, Mexico. 

A. h Ajomerman: (Field of proposed research) Tranridon from Mesolithic to Neo^ 
Ihhic period in Italy. 

K. M. Krudy, Miss: (Field of proposed research) Copper Metallurgy in South East 
Europe. 

N. 1. P. Troike, Mre.: (Field of proposed research) Latin American Archaeology. 

K. A. Wardle: (Hdd of proposed research) The Greek Bronze Age and, in particular, 

the areas of Epirus and Aetolia. 
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M. PhU. oftd M.4. {OU Regulathns) 

G. ?, Diamond: (Field of proposed rKtarch) Neolithic Crete and the coaneetions 
with (he Greek maioUnd. 

C. Dortch; A typological analysis of some late Aurignacian levels from Ksar 'Akil« 
Lebanon. 

N. F. £van$» Mrs. (n^ Figgis): The development of early British Neolithic with 
special reference to the Western Province. 

I. Harrison, Mrs. (//ArHagluod): Coooections between Soaiidinavia, Russia and the 

British lalea from the Neolithic to the Barly Iron Age. 

J. W. Haldane: The study of iron-work from pre-Roman rites in the south-west 

of England (^oint registration with Mr. Hedges). 

A. Ranta. Miss: The Late Minoan IIIB period In Crete. 

A. McCord, Miss (parhUtm): (Field of proposed research) Palaeolithic archaeology— 
a statistical survey of an assemblage of flint tools. 

J. J. Mstrriotti Mias: Neolithic period in Greece. 

F, F. Petersen: The Neolithic and Bronze Age of East Yorkshire. 

J. M. Willoughby, Miss: (Field of study) Prehistoric Archaeology. 

R. 0. Cooke: (Held of proposed research) Middle American Archaeology. 

Mr. Crawford, Miss Haglund and Mr, Haldane submitted their theses in the 
course of the session and were awarded the degrees for which Uiey were candidates. 

Professor Evans gave some outside lectures and read papers to the Prehistoric 
Society Confereoce on Prehiatoric Greece and the Sheffield University Conference 
on Bronze Age Migrations in Greece. He continued to supervise students for (he 
Boards of Research Studies of Oxford and Cambridge Universities and acted as 
External Examiner for (be Univeraiiy of Sheffleld. From July to September he con¬ 
tinued his excavations in the Neolithic settlement of Knoasos. 

Dr. Waechter again directed excavations at Swanscombe from June onwards. 

Dr. Hodson acted as External Examiner for the UniversKy of Belfast. He was 
awarded a Loverhulme Research Grant to support oa assistant in computing for 
two years, from September 1970. and was appointed to act as Scientlflc Secretary 
to the An^O'Romanian Conference on ‘Matbemadcs in the Archaeological and 
Historical Sciences' which was sponsored by the Royal Society and the Romanian 
Academy. 

Dr. Bray collaborated with Birmingham Musciun and Art Gallery io selecting 
and cataloguing an exhibition of prehistoric art objei^ from Latin /Series from 
private collections in Britaii]. With Dr. David Tnunp he led a group of Cambridge 
University Extra-mural students on an excursion to visit excavations and archaeo¬ 
logical sites io Sardinia. From July to September he directed a programme of Held 
survey end excavation in the Andes of north-east Columbia. 



OF TUB PtRGCTOft FORTHS 1969/70 

Dr. Nandris nude a study tour of sites and museums in Germany. Austria, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia during April and May. He read a paper to tbe Colloquium 
on Tresont Problems of the Bnndkeromlk' at Szdkestehirvdr in May. 

Mfimtfom: 

By Professor Evans: 

’N«>llthic Knossos’ Part II, Amml thf BriUsh ScHogI of Athens, vol. 63, 1968, 
23M76(wjlli others). 

By Or. Wocchter: 

‘Swuiiscombc 1969’, Pwcetdlttss of the Royat Antfiropoloiical Institute Greet 
Brltatn and Ireland, 1969 83-85. 

By Dr. Hudson; 

'Cluster analysis and archaeology; some new developments and applications', 
H'ortd Arehaealoiy I, no. 3 1970, 299-320. 

•ClassiflcAtion by computer*, in Scleooe in Areftaeahgy. 2nd ed. edited by Dr. Broth wd I 
and E. S. Higgs. 649-660. 

By Dr. Brny: 

Ancient Mesownerko and Pre'Cotoifiblan Mexican and Maya Art, Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, June-July 1970.35 pp., 33 i^ates. 

Various reviews. 

By Dr. Nundris: 

*The Development and Relations of the Greek Keolhiuo*, Man, vol. 5, no. 2, (1970), 
192-213. 

'Early Neolithic sites in the Near East and Anatolia’, Memona Anliquiiatis I (Piatra 
Neaml, Moldavia), 1970. 

Various reviews. 


AJtCHAfOLOOY 01' THB tUMAH PftOVTNCRS 

Rrofesser: D. E. Strong, M.A., D.Pbll., F.S.A., (d.T.) 
lecturer: M. W. C. HassalJ, M.A. (B.r.) 

There were 32 students in the Department of whom tl were registered for the 
B,A. degree and 22 for Post-graduate Diplomas or Higher Degrees (5 part-time). One 
occasional student attended iotemal courses and 22 iatercoUegiale students attended 
the course on Roman Britain given by the Professor and Mr. Hus&olL In the course 
of the year 5 first-year students taking the Post-graduate Diploma were re-regisi^red 
to lake M.A. degrees. Of these one failed to pass the qualifying examination. The sole 
second-year Diploma student successfully took the examination in June. 
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PkD. 

J. P. Alcock. H\^{part'tftnf ): Gossical ctilu in Romun Britom. 

A. V. DetsicAS (parHlmc)i Romano*Britlsh selt^raient in the Medway valley. 

R. Goodbum: A eystemulic survey of (he develupncntnl history of the Kornttii viUu 

in Brftflin. 

J. C. Hansoo» Miss: Water supply and drainage in Roman Britain. 

M. W, C. Hassall: TJie Norith DiRfiUQiwii. 

W. H. Manning (par/'f/nw): Objects of Iron in Roman Briinin. 

S. E. Ramsden, Miss: Roman mosaics in Greece. 

M. Roxan, Mrs,: The AuxUift of the Roman Army. 

J. Sampson, Mrs.: HcReoislic and Roman Landscape RcB^>. 

P. V. Webster: Roinano-Britlsh pottery of the West nnd North Midlands. 

M.PMl. 

H. Chapman: liinernries and posting stations. 

B. i. H. Obusod: Development of Romano-Britisb Fora. 

S. K. Digby (parr-riaitf): coin reform of Aureliaaaod its effect on Roman Britain. 
J. H. Greenaway, Mrs. {porHime): Roman settlement :n the orea of the Atrebates. 
H. R. Hurst: Roman villas in the Bath ares. 

M. I. Martin, Mrs.: Roman architecture, 

E. J. Sanford, Miss (per/•rime): Trade and Transport in Roman Oritoin. 

Mr. Mooning presented his thesis and was awarded a doctorate in Novcml>cr, 
19d9. 

A number of outside speakers participated in the work of the Department 
during the year. Dr. Kent of tiie OriUsh Museum gave two lectures on Roman coins 
in Che second term imd Mr. Richard Reece and Mias Joanna Morris conducted 
a series of seminars on Roman coins and pottery respectively in the third term. 
Mr. H. J. M. Green gave four lectures on Roman building methods in the second 
term. Eleven guest speakers conducted the joint seminars with the Conservation 
Department on 'Rotnao Craftsmen and their techniques* held during the first and 
second terms, 

Ibe Professor gave outside lectures at the Universities of Cambridgei Durham. 
Exeter, London, Oxford and Southampton and elsewhere. During the Easter vacation 
he was guest lecturer oa one of the Spring Cruises organised by the Hellenic Travellers 
Gub. He acted as Examiner to the Boards of Postgraduate Studies at Cambridge nod 
Durham. During the summer lie spent three weeks ofstndy travel in France, Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr, Hassall spent part of the Easier vacation at the British School at Rome. 
He again acted as Assistant Field Director in the University of Long Island's excava* 
tions at Knidos during the summer, when he was accompanied by five students from 
(he Institute. 
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RfiPOHT OH XWi DIKSCTOR FOR TJm SBSSIO^^ 1969/70 

WESTERN ASIATIC ARCHAGOIXOY 

Professor: E. E. D. M. Oates. M.A.. F.SA-, (AT.) 

Leciurcr in Mescpoiamlon Archaeology: Miss Barbara Pariccr» F.S.A. (R.T.) 
Ijxturer in Pahsiinhn Archaeology: P. J. Parr, M.A., F.S.A. (RT.) 

Lecturer In A/iotoiton Archaeology: J. Mellaart, B.A., F.SA. 

Rmfnor In Mcrol/urgy a/ul Meut/Typology: Mrs. K. R. Moxwcll-Hysbp, F.S.A, 
(«.r. ReiA.) 

The number of fulUlime students in the Dep&riment was 27, of wJtom (htec were 
reading for the B.A. degree and three for the Post-graduate Diplomn in Ihe Arohaeo- 
logy of Mesopotamia. Three students were reading for the B.A. degree and one for 
the Post-graduate Diploma in the Archaeology of Palesiioe. One student was reading 
for tlic B.A. degree and three for the Post-graduate Diploma in the Archaeology of 
Anatolia. 

Two students were successful in the uHounation for the Post-graduate Diploma; 
one in Mesopotamian Archaeology, the other in the Archaeology of Anatolia. 
Students registered for higher degrees in the Faculty of Arts Nvere as follows: 

Mesopolonila 

PA.D. 

P. RsFRvi, Miss: Achaemcnid art io the Western Frovioces. 

Af.Phfl. 

D. S. No bio (ftorh/lnie): The development of transport in ancient Mesopotamia. 

Palestine 

Pir.D. 

M. Saghieh, Miss: Bybios in the third miJicnnium B.C. 

H. Seeden, Miss: The Phoeoieiao standing deity or warrior ftguriaes and related 
types during the second millennium B.C. 

M.Phil. 

J. E. Dayton: Ancient glazes in Western Asia. 

D. C. Elliott, Miss: Tha GLassulian culture of Palestine. 

S. Helms: Early Bronze Age miUtary architecture in I^lestine. 

R. Henry, Mrs.: Architecture of Palestine and Syria in the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages. 

V. Izon, Miss: Archaeological cvidCDCC for the period of tbe Judges. 

M. Oakoshott, Miss: Bronze Age pottery of Palestine and Syria. 

D. Price WilJjama: Application of siaiisricai methods to some problems of the Middle 
Bronze Age in Palcsttoe. 
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AnaloUa 

n.D. 

0. Bilgi: Development and diAiibution of anlhropomorphic figurines in Anatolia 
from the NeoUthic to the end of the Eariy Bronze Age. 

J. H. Puli&t, Miss: Neolilliic in the Zagros Mountains. 

M.mi 

W. M. N. Campion: The relations behvecn Anutohn and ruigiibnuringcnunirics in 
the second miUcnniinn. 

MUs Jzon submitted her ibcsU during the course of tlic session and was awarded 
the M.Phil. degree. 

Mr. Parr was granted leave of absence ai the beginning of the year to uUend (Jtc 
9Ui Interaational Congress of Classical Archaeology at Damascus, and aUo in the 
spring to attend the SnJ Intemational Conference on Asian Archaeology at fiahmin. 
where he delivered a paper on his work in Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Mellaart spent the summer in Turkey with the aid of a Hay ter Crant, 
preparing the publication of material from Catal HUylik. Miss Parker attended the 
19th Reacontre Assyriolo^quc InierDationak in Munich during July. Mrs. Maxw^l- 
Hyslop was awarded a travelliog grant from the Ccrnld Avery Near Eastern P'cUoW' 
ship Fund, Oxford and visited Iraq in April, 1970. 

P\ih\icatb}f\s: 

By Professor Oates: 

^TheExMvation at Tell al Rimah 1968\ /raqXXXU (1970). 1-26. 

By Mr. Parr: 

*A Sequence of Pottery from Petra’, In Near Eaeicnt Archaeolopy In the Twentieth 
Century: Essays In Jfanaur o/ Ne/san Olueek (ed. J. A. Sauaden) Doubleday, 
New York 1970,348-381. 

By Mr. Menaari; 

Various reviews. 

By Mrs. Maxwell-Hysicp; 

•An fllustration to a Mari inventory’, Inq XXXII (1970), 1 


BAfTBRN SUaOyfiAN KGDSVAL ARCHAEOUMV 

Lecturer: D. Sturdy, M.A., B.Lilt, (Joint post witlj the School of Slavonic and 
East European Srudies) 

During the year Mr. Sturdy coodueied further research and survey work on the 
Dark Age field systems at Uveos Park, Westmorland. In April he went on a study 
four of Bohemia and in May visited Yugoslavia. 
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RfiPORT or THB DLRCCTOK FOR TK6 SSSSIOK 1969/70 
DRAWING AND SORVEYING 

Ucfurer: H. M. Slewari, BA, {R.T) 

The Rumber of shidcnta atteoding the course was 38 (21 First Degree, 4 Hl^er 
Degree, 3 Diploma, 5 Conservation, 5 Occasboal). 

The Easter FicU Course, lield in the Outer Hebrides, gave useful experience 
in surveying under weather conditions hardly envisaged in tezubooks, 

A newly incorporated uitroduction to Fliotogrammetry induded a lecture tour 
of the Department of Photogrammetry, University College, conducted by Mr. E. 
Wickens of the Department with the kind co-operadoo of Professor E M. Thompson. 

As in previous years a course tn Archaeolo^cal Surveying was given tn Ihe 
Extra-Mural Department during the third term. 

Puhlicatiom: 

By Mr. Stewart: 

Various reviews. 


PKOTOORAPHY 

Stnhr Technician: Mrs. M. V, Coalon 

Fifty-two students attended the course, 36 First degree, Diploma and Higher 
degrees and 16 Conservation. 

By the kind peraniMion of the Prineipals students were again allowed to photo- 
groph at various times at the Gui/dhalt, Katural History aod Victoria and Albert 
Museums and at Westminster Abbey and the Tower of London. Students again 
practised pholographing an excavation at the Roman Baths site in Billingsgate by 
kind pemissioo of Mr. Marsden. Prints were accepted for recording. 

During the Easter training held course m the Outer Hebrides, pbotographic 
equipment was provided by the Dcpartineat, for which senior students were re¬ 
sponsible, although it was for the use of all students. 

Mr. Oemeni Morris undertook for one month the photography for Professor 
Evans’ excavation at Knossos. 

The annual exhibition included phcptographs and drawings taken in the Kebridea 
and on other excavaCio&s. Museum techniques, research on the microscope and 
infra-red and ultra-violet photography were also demonstrated. 
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CX)Nffl»VATIOK 

Senior Lccturer-in-^horgt: M'm I. Gedye. B.A., F.I.l.C. (^T.) 

Senior Lceiurvr: H, W, M. Hodgcis, P.I.I.C. 

Lecturer; Mis$ P. Pratt 

Jfonomry Asilsiant.' Miss A. PIoNwJcn, F.I.l.C 

TIurty Uudentii attended courses in die Depnrtment of whom 21 followwi the 
Conservation course, 7 being in iheir second year :md 6 pnrMime on release from the 
British Museum, Horniman Museum, London Museum and the Ministry of Works, 

The Depurtment’s thanks are again due to Dr, A. E. Werner, Keeper of tiic 
Research Laboratory of the British Museum, both for acting m External Examiner 
and for help in other ways; and also to Mr. Baynes Cope of the same Department 
for initructfon in the technology, decay and conservation of paper. The help is 
acknowledged of the British Museum, the London Museum, the Oxford City nnd 
County Museum, the Horoimao Museum and the Wincltester Excavations Lobora^ 
tory in taking drst'year students during the Christmas and Easter vocations. The 
students derive great benefit from the etperleuce gained in this way. 

As in previcFus years work of instructional value to students wos undertaken for 
a number of museuiru and institutions, Work continued on the Etruscan bronzes 
damaged in the floods in Florence and on the transferred painting discovered under 
the cihgy of Archbishop de Gray in York Mlnstcf- 

Miss M. Cebulla, Mr. T. Oovicr (British Museum), Miss D. Hall, Mr. D, Lee 
(liritisli Museum), Mr. Q. Morgan (Ministry of Works), Mr. K. PAtterson, Miss B, 
Pough and Miss E. Pye were awarded (he Diploma in Conservation. Mixs Cebulla, 
Miss Hall, Miss Pough and Miss Pye obtained Distinction. 

Miss Gedye and Mr. Hodges lectured oxi the examination and conservation of 
pottery for an Extra-mural course. Mr. Hodges attended in June a meeting in the 
Rome Centre for the Conservation and Restoration of Cultural Property of teariiers 
in conservation to discuss future UNESCO plans for education in conservation. 
!a July he visited Nauplia (Navplion) to make a techuoiogicBl study of figures from 
Mycenae. In August and September he wont at the invitation of the Ford Foundation 
to Pakistaa to report on conservaiioa requirements In that country's museums. 

Mias Pratt spent the summer vacation on the British Institute at Ankara’s 
excavation at Asvan to experiment in the use of synthetic resins in Held conservation. 

Miss Plowden continued her treatment of new acquisitions to the Rockefeller 
collection. Students beneliCtcd from her work on a number of antiquities the most 
interesting of which were the bronze head of a Roman emperor, Hth century painted 
organ pipes from Framliogham and the removal and mounting of an Anrap mosaic 
for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Suininer vacation work was carried out by students in luly, Turkey, Greece, 
Crete and England (Dragonby and Swanscombe). 
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Publications: 

By Mr. Hodges: 

Technology in the Anckm World, Allan Law Tlie Peoguin Press, London and Alfred 
Knopf, New York, 1970, 260 pp. 


C*<W5S!ftV\nON W UlSTtlRtCRt MONUMIWTS 

Lccturer-in^Ouirge: W, A. Eden, O.B.E, MA., F.S.A., F.R.l.B.A. {English 
(pari‘/liiie) Architecture from 1540) 

Leeiurerx: fl. Ashley Barker, F,S<A, F.R.L0.A. (Uw relating to 

(fHirH/me) Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings) 

Mrs. M. P. G. Draper, B.A., RS.A. (Dociuncntary Sources 
—Local and Private Records) 

(i\ view of the continuieg uncertainty regarding the future of the course no new 
students were accepted for the Session. The principal aim. during the Session, waa 
therefore to meet the Institute's obligations towards the tlirte second-year students 
(who entered the Department la October 196S). The last eumination under the 
present regulations will be held in December. 1970. 

The absence of a first year made it necessary to dispense, regretfully, with the 
services of Dr. Peter Kidson (Courtauld Institute) as lecturer in English Architecture, 
597-1540, and of Mr. Norman Harrison (Diagnosis aod Treatment of Structural 
FauUs in Buildings). Dr. Kidson and Mr. Harrison had participated in the coorse 
for only one year; Sir iohn Summersoo signified a whb to retire after seven years 
of generous service and the Lecturer-in-Qiarge accepted respoosibility for the coarse 
in English Ar^itccture from 1540 for one year as a temporary arrangement pending 
decisions os to the future, when new appointments will be necessary. In the meantime 
Mr. Eden has agreed to dlscha^ in an honorary capacity, such of the fuoetcotis of 
the Lecturer-in-Chargc as may be required of him. 

Mr. Harrison completed the restoration of four bouses of the early eighteenth 
century In Albury Street, Deptford. Mr. Ashley Barker was appointed successor to 
Mr. Eden on the latter's retirement from the post of Surveyor of Historic Buildings 
to the Greater London CoundJ. 

PubUeailons: 

By W. A. Eden and Mrs. Draper: 

Marble HIH House and fLx Owners (Greater London Council, 1970) 

By W. A. Eden: 

‘South Dalton, Yorkshire* In 77»c Country Seat: Siudlit In the History of the British 
Country House lirescnted to Sir John Summerson on his sixty-fifth Birthday, 1970. 
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LIBRARY 

Libmian: Mj» ^ du Plat Tikylor, F.S.A. 

Assistant UbrarUtns: Mj$» O. Talbot, M.A., A.L.Ai 
MJs$ H. M. Be»> B.A. 

Collections Clerk: Miaa X. PbiUpa. B.A. 

Whb the growth ia numben duo to the sew intake of first degree studeats, (he 
routine work of the Ubrary was very much incftased. The roadlog room was frequency 
fuB and the lecture room next to the anteroom was taken over as an additional reading 
loom. 

For the month of September Miss Belinda Barrett and Miss Susan Gaxton 
from Leeds Polytechnic worked ia the library as part of the practical teaming for their 
Diploma In Librariaoship. 

Duriag the summer Miss Taylor continued her excavations ia southem Italy: 
Miss Talbot joined Dr. Isserlin’a excavattone at Motya and Miss Bell visited Greece. 


The foUowiag is a aununary of the additions made during the year; 


Books 


326 

Pamphlets 


495 

Exchanged 

79 


Exchanged 

104 


Presented 

96 


Presented 

195 


Purchased 

151 


Purchased 

196 


Peiicdiccls 


495 

['olumes bound 


167 


Volumes lent totoUed 4,9S9, Che highest moolb being October (709) and the 
lowest August (139). Thirty-nine works were bomowed from outside libraries and 65 
lent 

The foUowing have preseoted books, periodicals and pamphlets: 

Dr. P. B. Adamson; Dr. J. Alexander; H. Alimen; A. ApSimoo; J. Ashdown; F. T. 
Barr; Professor Margarete Bleber; Mrs. Biro; I. Blake; Dr. W. M. Bray; British 
Archaeological Association; British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem; H. Bruce; 
L. Butler; Gordon Childe Bequest; Christchurch, Capterbory Museum; Mrs. P. M. 
Chnstie; Professor J. DestnDod Clark; R. J. Qarla; P. A. Clayton; H. Qeere; H. D. 
Colt; Dr. J. D. Cowen; Professor G. W. Dlmbleby; C Doumas; Editor of Endeavoun 
Professor J. D. Evans; Or. Per Fett; D. H. Fren^; French Embassy; P. S. Garlake; 
Professor P.«S. Giot; Professor W. P. Grimes; Gulbeokian Foundation; Dr. D. B. 
Harden; 0. L. Harding; B. F. Hdzer; Professor C. F. W. Higbam; H. W. M. Hodges; 
Dr. F. R. Hodson; 0. Holm; J. Holmes; A. Invenmi; IsmeU Embassy; G. Kapitfin; 
L. Keen; Dr. K. M. Kenyon; A. Kosse; A. D. Lacaille; Professor D. M. Lang; 
K. 0. Lav; London University Ubraiy; Miss E. M. Macnamara; F. G. Maier; 
Dr. F. Malakzadeh; R. J. Mason; J. V. S. Megaw; J. Meliaart; Mexico 
O. R- Morton; Professor H. L. Movhis Jr.; C R. Musson; Dr. J. G. Nandris; A. 
Kibbi; Northamptonshire County Coundl; Dr. K. P. Oakley; H. Ogawa; Dr. E. D. 
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Orcn; A. N. Papageorgiou^Veoetas; P. J. Pan; D. Philips; C. D. Pobol; Misa Pollard; 
N. PoatgAte; Pullman^ College of Engiacering Research Division, Slate Uoivenity 
of Washington; E> Pyddoke; Dr. C. Rcofrew; Schweiserischex OeselUcbaft <tSr 
Uigcschichte; S. D. Scddoo; Dr.T. C. Shanna; H. L. Sheldon; Royal Soaety of Arts; 
Professor D. E. Strong; R. SumroerB; Professor T. Sulimirski; Miss G. C lUbot; 
Miss J. du Plat Taylor; J. H. S. ’niompsen; Miss L Vagoetli; Dr, J. d’A. Wacchter; 
Dr. O. J. Wainwright; S. S. Weinberg; Miss A. C Westein; Sir Mortimer Wheeler; 
W. Wirgin; G. R. H. Wright; J. J. Weymer. 
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mmtm es a&ckabdiooy 
COMMHTBB OF MANAGEMENT 

Teb Vrcs-DUNOUIXJR Sir BriiD Wndcycr) 

Tns Chaimcan 09 Convocation (Sir Charles Earns) 

Tus PRCNOPAL (Sit Douglas Logan) 

The Difwtor of tbo lostituto (Professor W. F. Grimes)* 

The Director of the Courtauld InEtitute of Art (or other representative) (Professor 
O. Zamecki) 

The Director of tbe Institute of CUsalcal Studies (Professor E. W. Handley) 

The Director of tbe Warburg Insticoto (Profbssor B. H. J. Qombncb) 

Hu Presideot of the Council for British Archaeology (or other represeetative) 
(Dr. D. B. Harden) 

The President of tbe Prehistorie Society (or other Tepreseotative} (Dr. J, D. Cowen)* 

Tbe President of the Society of Antiquaries (or other represeotative) (Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler) 

Jieeognised or Appointed Teachtrs tn tcgriate subjects, or Heads Sehoob or Insrllulcs 
in the X/ntrerstry :— 

Profbssor G. H. fiolsover Professor R. A. Humphreys 
Mr. J. O. Burtoo‘Page Professor K. S. Smith 

Professor F. E. Corbett* Professor W. Watson 
Profbssor Eugenie Henderson (One vacancy) 

Tm members of the non-pro/essorial nomtfiated ^ the non^rofessorlaf staff 
through the Academic Board !— 

Dr. W. M. Bray Dr. F. R. Hodson 

The four Professorial Heads of Department of ike Institute (ex officio);’-^ 

Professor O. W. DimWeby* Profewor E B. D. M. Oates 
Professor J. D. Evans Professor D. E. Strong 

five other persons!-^ 

Dr. R. Li Si Bruce*Mitford Lord Pletcber 
Professor J. O. 0. dark (One vacancy) 

Mr. A. R. Dufty 

Lord Fleu^ftcted as Chai rman throughout the sesaioo. 

*Memhers of fise BnandaJ Sub-Commi^ 
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fteroRT Of Tfie DmecroR fOf tkb sbssion 1970/71 
ADMINISTRATION 

Director Pfofwor W. F. Grimes, C,B,E., M.A., D.UtC, F^A., F,M,A. 

B, Pyddokc, F.S.A. 

Mrs, M. Huat 
Miss J. V. BrowQ 
Miss S. E< lohosoa 

Mrs, T. S. BaCchebr (until 30th September, 1970) 
Miss D. Gaze (from 26(h October, 1970) 

Miss N. Marskell (until 6th January, 1971) 

Mrs. M, P. McReozie (from 22tid March, 1971) 
Mrs. A. H. Rainbow (antil 19tb February, J97I) 
Mrs. M. P. Wyatt (from 22nd March, 1971) 

mailers 

Tlie Director coatiaved to serve as 0»irmaa of the Royal Commissioo on 
Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire and as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (England) and the Anoent Monuments 
Boards for England and for Wales. He continued as Chnirman of the Field Studies 
Coundl, Council for British Arebacology Committees on Ancient Agriculture and 
IndustrU] Archaeology, the London Topographical Society, the Deserted Medieval 
Villages Research Group, the Nene Valley Research Committee and the Milton 
Keynes Researeh Committee and the Commitfee on Resources within the Council fbr 
Envlronmeotal Education, He served as a member of the Cooference oa the Training 
of Architects In Cooservation and the Conservarion Liaison Committee and was 
appointed a member of the Council of the National Trust and the British Trust for 
Conservation Volunteers. He continued to act as Honorary Treasurer of the Council 
for British Archaeology, 

Professor Bvaos continued to serve oo the Advisory Committees of the Horoiznao 
Museum and on Archaeology of the OulberUdoa PouadatiDn. Dr. Hodson continued 
to serve on the C.B.A, Committee for SdentiHe Research and Panel on Grants for 
Publications and oo the Editorial Board of fVorlri Archaeology. 

Professor Strong served oo tbe Councils of the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Archaeological lostituteaod the Roman Society, aod oo iht Executive Committee of 
the Council for British Aichaeology, He again acted as Chairman of the Society for 
Libyan Studies. Mr, Hassall was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
represented the Institute on the Chelmsford Excavation Coouniltee, Mr, Reece served 
on the Councils of the Royal Numismatic Sodety aod Bristol and Oloueestersbire 
Archaeological Sodety. He represented tbe Institute on the Colchester Excavation 
CommiUec. 

*A.T. Appoiflted Teacher, RT, Recognised Teacher of tbe University of London 
throughout, 


Secretary and Jtegls/rar: 
Director’s iScerewry,* 

Senior Admtnhiraltvc Asslsianl: 
Admlnlstrallvc A.vlstanfs: 
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Mi. Pair wu granie<I Ieave>of*ab$ence Tor (ho 1971/72 sessiort to take up an 
appoimnoat at the Oriental Institute, Chicago University. 

Mr. Hodges was elected to (lie Coundl of l.l.C as Hon. Treasurer. 

Mr.P. G. Dorrell and Mr. M. Newcomer were appointed Research Assistants for 
(he session ia the departments of Human Environment and l^ehistory respectively. 
Mr. Dorrcll was appointed Lecturer in the Photographic Department to (nke up the 
appointment at the beginning of the 1972/72 session. 

Miss 8. Bantlt resigned from her post as Ubrory Aasistnnt at the end of the 
session and will Join the Institute as u student reading for a first degree tn Archaeology 
in 1971/72. 

Mn. T. S. Batchelor. Miss N, Mnrskell and Mrs. A. U. Rainbow resigned from 
and Miss D. Gaze, Mrs. M. P. McKetifle and Mrs. M. P. Wyatt joined, the 
administrative staff. 

Pubite Uciures and ExhibUtonx 

The Special University Lectures in ArchBcology were given in May by Professor 
F. Bordes of the University of Bordeaux. Professor Bordes lectured on 'Recent 
progress in Palaeolithic archaeology in south west France’ and 'Aims and limits of 
morphological typology*. 

Other lecturers during tlie session included Mr. E. Heliopoulos (Athens). Emir 
M. Ch^hab (Director-General of Antiquities, Lebanon). Professor Earl Swnnson 
(Idaho State University^ Dr. B. Rochenberg (Tel-Aviv University). Dr. lift Bfcn 
(National Museum. Prague), Dr. G. E, Connah (University of Ibadan), Mr. L. H- 
Barfield (Bimun^iatn Uaiver&iiy), Mr, J. Mellftarl, Dr. J. d’A- Waechler, Dr, W. M. 
Bray and Mr. C. Cadogan. The lectures by Mr. Heliopoulos and Mr. Cadogan were 
given in association with the Institute of Classical Studies. 

Exhi bitiofis mounted IdcJ uded a second showing of'The Countryside i n 1970B.C.': 
'Celtic Oppida in Czechoslovakia*; Byzantine Churches in South Manf'; archae* 
ologiea] photographs taken by the late Mr. M. B. Cookson; displays illustrating 
Dr. Waechter's Swancombe excavation; the British ExpediUon to the Air Mountains, 
central Sahara; the annual display of work produced by students In the Photographic 
Deparoncnl; and an exhibition illuBtratiug aspects of Industrial Archaeology mounted 
by the Council for Britisb Archaeology. 

The Institute continued to work in close co-operation with the Extra-Mural 
Departmeot io teaching for the courses leading to the University Extension Diploma, 
withscveral courses being held in tbe building and lecturers, both here and elsewhere, 
including past and present students of the institute. The Director and Mr. P. J. Parr 
again acted as Externa} Examlnen. 

Siuefenrs 

Tbe total number of studeoU registered during die session was 183; in addition 
56 Intcr-colJegjatQ students attended courses. Of Institute students 4 were registered 
for Diplomas; 72 for Higher Degrees (11 part-time); 14 for Mj^. and M.Sc. degrees; 
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end 54 Tor BA. And B.Sc. Hons, degrees. 2^ students were registered for the course in 
Archaeotogicol Conservation (8 part-time) and II Occasional students attended 
teciures and used the foci lit ie$ oftlie Institute. 

One student was awarded Che Diploma in the Archaeology of Western Asia 
(A. Mesopoianiia). Six filudcnis were awarded the B-A, Hons, degree in Archucolo^: 
The Afchucology of the Roman Provinees (1 First Class, 5 Upper Second Class) and 
7 the B.A. Hons, degree In A rtliiteology: Prehistoric Archaeology and Human Environ¬ 
ment (J First Clijss, 3 Upper Second Class, 2 Lower Second Class and I Third Class). 

or iJte TUglier Degree students 38 were roistered for the Pb.D. degree full-time 
(line ji) the FacuUy of Science) and 3 part-time. Twenty-three were registered for the 
M.Phil. rulUtIme and 8 part-time. Ph.D.s were awarded to Mias H. Sceden CWestem 
Afiiu: Levant) in September, R, R. Newell (Prehistoric Department) In Octo^, Miss 
J. C. Hanson (Roman Department) in November, M. i. Rowlands (Prehistoric 
Dcpufimcni) in January, D. P. Heidman (Prehistoric Department) in April, Miss A. 
P. Phifiips (Preiiistofic Department) in June and M. Phil, degreea to Miss A. McCord 
(prehistoric Department) In NovMibcr, F. F. Petersen (Prehistoric Departicent) in 
January and P, V, Webster (Roman Department) in June. 

Six Students qualined for the Institute's I^'ploma in Con^rvatron (two with a 
Murk of Distinction). 

Twenty*two countries were represented by 56 students registered at the Institute 
as follows: Aden, I; Australia. 1; Canada, 3; Chechoslovakia, 1; Denmark, I; 
Bgypt, I: Germany, 1: Greece, 3; Holland, J; Hungary, 1; ludia, 1: Italy, 3; Jordan, 1; 
Lebanon, 3; New Zealand, I; Nigeria. 2; South Africa, 2; Switzerland, 2; Thailand, 1; 
Turkey, 4; U.S.A., 21. 

Sfut/enrx’ Onia/i 

The Union continues to integrate its acUvIties into Institute life as continuing 
Itoison with the staff and increased social evrmts for the students demonstrate. Tn the 
former field student representatives again attended Academic Board meetings and 
other commiUces; In the latter two very well attended parties took place. Notable In 
the Easter term was the Ladies v. Gentlemen football march in Regent’s Park: the 
result is still holly disputed. One new actinty followed the recommendations of a 
memorandum about the previous Easier Field Course: a questionnaire prior to this 
year’s Field Course was distributed which eased much of the detailed work involved in 
the organisation and administration. The new Folk Club provides a unique line in 
light entertainment while the Music Society has its own varied programme. 

A constitutional change means that the officen run ffom March and not from 
October. The following were officers during the year; 

Fr&rf( 2 bnr: Clem Morris David Williams 

ScfCTf/arj/: John Chapman Richard K>lJy 

Trfo^cr; Christopher Crecn A1 Morton 




WSimfTE OF AiiaiABOl/)GY 


Gordon Chiide PrUe ond Boqwsi Fund 

Gordon Childe PrUcs for 1970/7i were awarded to Mr. C J. S. Green (Depart* 
meni of the Archaeology of the Roman Provinces), Mr. T. R. Hodder (Prehistoric 
Dqrartmciit) And Miss L. E. Welcr (Conservation Dcparlment). 

Awards from the Gordon CUidc Bequest Fund were made to Mr. Mnrk 
Newcomer (DcpAitinent of Prehistory) to enable him to contmiic his rcscarcli m the 
statistic^] analysis of paiacoJithlc material ftom Ksnr Akil, Lebonon; und to Mr.T. (*. 
C. Bings fDcpartmcQt of the Archaeology of the Romnn Provinces) for research on 
Roman srchitecturel dccrontion. 

Marjory Fund 

Six students received awards to enable them to travel to CretCi Turkey and the 
Congo. 

Roman Department FUnd 

A Roman Department Prize for 1971 was awarded to Miss S. E. Cook. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

fnslUute FSeM Course 

The Easter Vacotion (raining excavation was held at Levens Pork% Wesemorinnd 
by kind permission of Mr. O. R. Begot. The excavation was directed by Mr. Sturdy 
and Instruction was given by the Director, Mr. Glover. Mr. .Slcwnrt, Mr. Price* 
Williams and Dr. Limbrey. 

Tbc summer Rcld>course was centred on Letierston, Pembrokesbiro under the 
direction of Professor Dimbicby and the Wrector with Dr. Cornwall, Miss Sheldon 
and Mr. Hassall participating. 

Colh^ 

The Perdval David Foundation of Chinese Art held a second Colloquy at (be 
lnetitute» this time taking as the subject Nfahayanish Art a Per A.D. 900. 

Research Seminar on Archaeology and Related Subjects 
One evening meeting was held in the session: 

10.U.70 'Settlement, mobility sod territory in Bronze Age Wessex' 
paper ty<‘ Mr. A. Heming (University of Sheffield) 

Chairman: Mr. M. Bloch (London School of Economics) 

No other meetings were held because of preocoupaden with the Chree*day 
meeting on ‘Settlement patterns and urbanisation*. This took place on Sth, 6th and 
7th December and more than eighty scholars from various disciplines contributed 
papers. An overflow television room enabled a funher hundred people to listen to the 
discussion. The papers oflered to the Seminar meetings were revised in (he light of 
discussioa and arc now In press. They will be published in the new yeor under the 
title of Mon, Setilment ond Vrbontam. 
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TTtfl JnslJlulc's Ifianks arv agnin due to 0r. R Ucko, University Colicgc London, 
Professor Dimbbby and Miss Johnson for help in organising the Seminar. 

i/niii'nvater Rexcarcfi Group 

The Croup luk^f fnUefl into aheynnee having foiled to achieve Union sponsorship 
because of inability to agree upon a constitution. It is hoped Chat a revival may occur 
in the 1971«72 session. 

Sfmaiar/or AroMim SiuUf^ff 

Following the sucecssTui !»mfnar at Cambridge in June, 1970, (he J971 meeting 
Wiis held Dt Ihe OrienUd institute, Oxford on September 22nd and 23rd. This was very 
well Attended with scholars from as far afield as Melbourne, Toronto, Abu Dhubi, 
Kuwait and Bahrein as well as from Europe. 

The Society is now well established and internationally known ns a body for tlie 
promotion and study of all aspects of the history of the Arabian Peninsula. 

Tlie CcmmlKco of Mr. P. J. Parr, Professor R. D. Serjeant, Mr. T. C. Mitclwll 
and Mr. i. R. Dayton (ffonorary Secretary) was conhroicd in ofKce fbr a further year 
and Professor A. L Bccston and Professor E. Ullcndorff appointed to it. 

Tlie proceedings of the 1970 seminar were printed and arc now available. 

The following papers were read and will be published: 

1. Dr. J. C. Wilkinson: Irrigalfon Systems in Soutb>easl Arabia 

2. Mr. M. Rice: A new grave complex at A1 Hajjar, Bahrein 

3. Mr. 0. R. Hawting: The relationship between the UmmayyAds and the Hejax 

4. Professor A. L. Bcoston: Pliny's Oebbonitae 

5. Dr. F. V. Winnett (Toronto): An Expedition to Hail, 1967 

6. Mrs. F. Heard: The Gulf Slates and Oman in traosition 

7. Mr. J. E. Dayton: Tbe pottery of Edom and of Midian 

8. Dr. 1 During'Ca^ipcrs (Amsterdam): The Archaeology of Bahrein 

9. Professor W. Lambert: NaboniduB and Ar&bU 

10. Dr. B. Isseriln: Hamito-Semitic Origins; Arabia and the eady borne of the 

Semices 

11, Professor W. Dostal (Berne): Paid Research In North Yemen, 1971. 

Assenlaifon for Studies in the Cooservar/on of Historic SuMngs 

Tbe year has been one of consolidation rather than significant growth as the 
Association established the procedures by which its regular business would be carried 
out: the Consfitudon. the meetings and the Newsletter. Although (he course at the 
Institute has been suspended, the Association has been taking an active part in the 
work of the Conference for Training Ar^itccta iu Coaservatloa, and has stressed the 
need for mulli-discipllnary education. 

The following papers were given during the year: 

Richard Hare: 'Conservation In Europe* 
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Mrs. E. Fawcdt: 'Attilvdes to Hisiaric Buildings from 500 B.C. to 1970 A.D/ 
Robert Cbitham: *An approach to survey and policy m Conservation Areas, with 
particular reference to Qefkenwell Greetif Islington’ 

Cecil Hewett: ’Medieval Carpenlry I: Merton College, Oxford, and joint>dnting 
in Essex churches' 

Medieval Carpentry II; Structural carpentry in the Medlcvnl house*. 

In addition to these, visits were made as follows; 

Tour of houses and barns in the Coggeshall area in connexion with Cecil ilewelt's 
second paper; Kings Lynn; (Thorcsby College, Hampton Court, Repairs and 
conversion at the Hanseatic waiehouse, Red Mount Chnpel); York (Repairs at 
the Min&ler, and associated workshops. The Esher Report. Churches of St. 
Martin‘le>Grand, and St. Michael. Spurrietgatc): this visit lasted 2^ days and 
was arranged with the help of the Institute of Advanced Architectural Studies at 
York. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

The Director continued to advise on the ancient defences of London in (he 
Barbican area of the Oty. 

The following student continued to work under the Director's supervision: 
MMI. 

£. M. Holt, Miss (Faculty of Arts): Study of ojicicnl iields (medieval) with specific 
reference to etiriy estate maps in the Pennine District. 

Publications: 

The Temple of Mithras In Walbrook London*, BrlMnnltt Boniimo. Rome 1971,9 pp. 

Academic and other changes added materially to the work of the registry and 
administrative staff during the session, in portfeular in the institution for the first time 
of examinations for first degreo students, the introduction of a new accounting system, 
and (he modificatico of the Institute’s accommodation to provide for increases in 
both staff and student numbers. 


HUMAN BNViaONMBNT 


Professor: 

R^er: 

Lecturer: 

Chief Tecfinklan: 
Junior Technisfa/i: 
Honorary Asstsianis: 


G. W. Dimbleby, B.Sc., M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon) (A.TJ) 
I. W. C?omwall, B.A., Ph.D. (A.T.) 

Miss 3. M. Sbeldcn, S.Sc- (R.T.) 

P. I. Porter 
N. V. P. Syers 
Mrs. M. Barton 
Mrs. H. Jones 


Tlie following students in residence were registered for higher degrees: 
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Pfi.D. 

K 0&56 (Fiicu!ty of Arts): SoH investis^iions of'Celtic' fields in £nglRod and Wales 
(joint ru^ii^tmtion with Professor Evans). 

M.PM. 

i. P. N. Wm:ton: Interprcialion of faunal evidence 
P. DorreU: Ocomorpholoj^rand Settlements in Southern Italy 
In nd(litii)n one stndetii was registered for the M.Su. degree. 

J. ItolUn continued hit work on interglacial deposits at part of his research for 
the Ph-l>. «t Princeton University. He relumed to f^inceton to take up a permsnent 
appointment in January. 1971. 

Miss Solly Kirk (University College. Oeogrophy Departmeoc) started work 00 
her Ph.D. She is jointly supervised by Dr. David Harris aod Professor Dimbleby in 
her studies of eacly ngriculhire. 

During the year the frst speciiilisud courses in Human Environment ia the first 
degree course were given and examined; these constitute the second year of the three- 
ycur degree. 

Professor Dimbleby mid Dr. Cornwall gave a number of lectures to student oad 
other sucielics in various parts of the country. Dr. ComsmI! was signally honoured by 
the Geologists' Association who invited him to give the Henry Slopes lecture for 1970. 
Hi^ subject was 'Geology and Early Man In Central Mexico* and the paper will be 
published in due course. Professor Dimbieby continued to be Involved with lectures 
and committees connected with European Conservation Year. The Department’s 
exhibition 'The Countryside in 1970 fi.C.’ was staged at the Institute for a second 
time; It was displayed in addition In severs! other pans of (he country. 

Some progress was made in disposing of titc backlog of specialist Investigations 00 
various iiitcs; a number of determinations, some relating to somplea submitted several 
yean ago. still unforlunaicly remain to be mode. 

PubUw/hnx: 

By Professor Dimbieby: 

'The Ancient and Ornamental Woods of the New Forest'. Eeohgtst VoJ. 1 9, p. lb. 
By Dr, Cornwall; 

'Outline of a stmtigraphicsl “bridge" between the Mexico and Puebla basins Pari 1\ 
Bull. /nsf. Arch. 8/9 (1970), 1-54. 

PREHISTORIC AROUBOLOCy 

FroftsiOT', J. D- Evans. M,A., Ph.D., F-S.A- {A.T.) 

leaurery. J. d’A. Wnechtcr. Ph.D., F.S.A. (J?X) 

F. R. Hod son, M.A., Ph.D.i F-S.A. (RX.) 

J, a. Nandris, B-A-, Ph. D. {R.T.) 

I. C. Glover, B.A. 
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Lecturer in Latin Amerlem Ardtanoio^: W. M. Bray, NLA., Ph.D., F.S.A. (^T.) 

(Joitil posi With Institute of Latin American Studies) 

Spcda} Leeiurer.'T. SulinUrskl, lur.D., PI».D. (Lwow), Hon. F.S-A. 

There were Si students i n the DeparLmcnt. Of these 24 were studyi ng for the D. A.. 
one for the B5c. and 2S for Higher Degrees. Seven students were awarded the B.A. 
degree, one with First Qass Honours. Two FuU-Time Occasional students attended 
courses. TeacMng was also provided for 15 iatercoKegiale students. 

StudcBts registered for Higher Degrees were In residence and tlieir subjects 
of research were as follows: 

Ph.D. 

I. Azoory, Mrs: A (echnologica! and typological analysis of the Transitional and 
early Upper PaUcoUthic levels at Ksar 'Akil and Abu Halks, Lebanon. 

G. H. A. Baokts: Some aspects of the Moche Culture of Peru. 

D. P. Kcldman: PelatloQships of the Rio Verde Valley, San Luis, Potosi, Mexico and 

the Huasteca. 

E. A. F^ Kendall, Miss: (Field of proposed research) Inca drchitectare. 

A. D. Kossi: Soil Invesligations of ^Celtk* Aelds in England and Wales (joint regia* 
tratioj] with Proressor Dimbleby). 

M. Lev: The Palaeolithic; a method of determining dUfercnces between assemblages. 
M. H. Newcomer: An analysis of a series of burins from Ksar Akil, Lebanon. 

M. J. Rowlands: A study of the bronze-working industries of the Middle Bronze Age 
in southern firitain. 

M. 0. Spratllng: Southern British decorated bronzes ofthe late Pre-Roman Iron Age. 

M. C. Anderson, Mias: (Field of proposed research) Archaeology of Eastern Europe. 
P. Ouroenwongsa: (Field of proposed research) Prehistory of South-East Asia. 

F. M. A. Healy, Miss: (Field of proposed research) Synthesis and fUling-out of 

avaHeble evidence for the East Anglian Neolithic and iU British and contirtental 
afliflities. 

A. McCord, Miss: (parMime) The development of the Levallois Technique in the 
Handaxe industries of southern Britain. 

J. Marriott, Mbs: (Field of proposed research) The Neolithic period in south-east 
Europe. 

During the session the Ph.D. degree was awarded to the following students: 

O. K. A. Baokea, D. P. Heldman, R. R. Newell, Miss A. P. Phillips, R. C. Reed and 
M. J. Rowlands. The M.Phi]. degree was awarded to F. P. Petersen and Miss A. 
McCord. 
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Professor Kvdns coniplelftl h/s new scries of NeoHthic excavations aC Knossos 
during Au£(u^t iind September. In February he lectured to Ihe Anaiial Meeting of tlie 
Drittsh Schitnl ul Athens on Uie results of the two seasons. He also gave a number of 
other outKide lectures. During the Tuisler Vacution he paid a study visit to Portugal 
lo cxiiinlne sites in the Alio Alemteju with a view to excavation projects and in May 
he Kpent two weeks In Malta and Gwxt guiding members of the Scandinavian 
Archuciiloglcnl Society, SKALK, round the antiquities. He continued nt act as 
llxieriml nxamincr for ShefUeld University. 

Or. SVoechtcr ngtiln directed excavations ut Swanscombe from /une. 

Or. Hudson acted as Scicntillc Secretory at Che Angla-Romauian Conference on 
^Mathematics in die Archaeological and Historical Sciences* fit Mamola in September* 
and presented a paper on Taxonomy in Archaeology*. He also presented invited 
papers at the Edinburgh Symposium on 'The New Ardiaeology' and at the 
Southampton Hlllforts Conference. He acted us External Examiner in Archaeology at 
the Queen's University* Eelfasl. 

Dr. Bruy was invited by tlie Royal AnthropologicRt Institute to give the 1971 
Curl Lecture. He also presented a paper at the Resenreh Seminar on Settlement 
Patterns und Urbanivxition. 

Dr. Nandris attended tlic Anglo-Romaniun Conference on 'Mathematics tn tlie 
Archaeological and Historical Sciences' at Mamaia. In July he took a survey team to 
Yugoslav Macedonia* with members from London and Cambridge Universities. 
Mr, Clover attended the 28th International Congress of Orienlaliats in Canberra 
in Jnnunry and rend a paper there on 'Fossil AnimnJs and Flaked Stone Jndustdes in 
Wallaccn with especial reference to Timor'. Later In the year he presented a paper on 
'Late Stone Age traditions in South East Asia’ at the Conference of South Asian 
Archaeologists at Cambridge. 

Mrs. Rosalie Evnine was appointed fa October Research Assistant ia Computing 
to Dr. Hodson, financed by the two’yeor grant from the Leverhulme Foundation* 
which was reported last year. 

Miss Luda Vagoetti of the Centro di Studi Micencl ed Egeo-Anatollcl, Rome held 
the Association for Cultural Exchange Archaeological Fellowship at the Institute 
during the year. She attended a number of courses as well as working on her own 
research. 

Publifcllotu: 

By Professor Evans: 

TVie Prefifstorh AntltjulliSs^ of fhe Mallesf Islands. Athlooe Press 1971, 260 pp.* 70 

pi nice. 

By Dr. Wacchicr: 

'Swanscombe 1970', Procetdings of the Royal Anthropological InsUiute of Gnat 

BrUaln a/td Ireland (1970), 
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By Dr. Hodson: 

'Three Iron Age brooches from Hammersmitii*, British MustuM Qiiarrer/y XXXV 
(1970), 50 ft. 

•Malhematics in Archaeology end History* (with D. O. Kendoll), Anikfulty XLV. 177 
(1971% 55 IT- 
By Dr. Bray; 

Dictionary ^Archaeology (with D. Trump), Alien Lane (Penguin Press) i97C^ 269 pp, 
'An Arc^eolo^enl Sequrace from (he vicinity of Buga, Colombia* (witii M. E. 
Moseley), Nawpa Pacha 7-8 (1969-1970), 85-103. 

By Dr. Ksndris: 

'Ground water as a factor in the First Temperate Neolithic Settlement of the 
Kdrds regionVI, (he National Museum, Belgrude, 1970, 59-71. 

By Mr. Glover: 

'PrehiaCoric Research In Timor', AborigiMi Man and £nvironmeiii in Auuralln, 
CaDbeira 1971, 158-181. 

'Pielstoceoe flaked stone tools from Tlaior and Flores' (with £. A. Glover) Mankind 
7 (1970), 188-190. 

Various reviews 

By Mr. Newcomer: 

'Coojoined Flakes from (he Lower Loam, Baraheld Pit, Swanscombe', Proceedings 
of the Boyal Anthropological ImtUutt of Oreat Britnln and Ireland (1910), 51-59. 

ARCHAGOLOOY OP THE ROMAN PBOVINCSS 

Professor: D. E. Strong, M.A., D.PWJ., F.S.A. (A.T.) 

Lachtrers: M. W. C. Hassall, M.A., F.S.A. (R.T.) 

R. M. Reece, B.Sc., F.S.A. 

There were 41 students ia (he Department, of whom 14 were registered for the 
B.A. degree, 7 for (he M.A., and 20 fbr other Higher Degrees (6 part-time). One 
occasional student attended internal courses and 24 intercollegiate students attended 
the course oa Roman Britain given by the Pro/essor and Mr. Hassall who, accordingly, 
continued to serve on the Board of ^aminers in History, Gassics and Education. Of 
the 6 third-year flrst-degree students who auccessfuDy took their B.A. examination in 
June, one was awarded first-class Honoura 

Higher Degree students in residence are listed below: 

Ph.D. 

J. P. AlcQCk (Miss) {pQrt'ttn\d) \ Gasslcal culls in Roman Britain. 

A. P. Dcuioas (pon-timey. Romano-British settlement in the Medway valley. 

R. Goodburn: A systematic survey of Uie development and history of the Roman 
villain Britain. 


Kfl?OAt OF THB OIRGCTUR IX)R TUB SESSION 1970/71 


S. li. Rflmsclcii. Miss: Romun mosatcs mGreece: themainland and the Ionian Islands. 
M. Kuxmi, Mrs.: The ^uxKia of the Roman Army. 

J. Snmpson. Mrs.: Kclicnistte and Rumun Landscape Reliefs. 

M./M. 

J. DnulcUu: (t^'iidU of proposed rescorch) Ciruscun building meUiods. 

R. L. Unidlcy: N. li. iinglund in the Late Ronuin and sub'Roman periods. 

\l. C'hupninn: Uinernrius and posting statiotis. 

ti. J. H. Da us on: Duwlupinent gfRomuno'Dritisli Fora. 

S. K- Dlghy (pm-r/w/f): T^c coin refonn of Aurelian and its ciTcci on Roman Britain, 
i. li. Orccoaway, Mrs. {jx/rNime); Roman settlement in the area of ibe AtrebaCes. 
M. I. Martin, Mrs.; Romim Spain. 

J. L. Morri.v Miss: The pottery of Roman London. 

1:. J. Sanford. Mi&s (fKirHttw): Trade and transport in Roman Britain. 

H. L. Sheldon Quir{-limv)\ The Roman pottery industry in the counties bordering 
London. 

Miss Ihinson presemed her Uresis in November and was awarded a doctorate. 
Mr. Webster prusented liiK thesis in June and wtis awarded on M.Fhil. One student 
registered for a Ph.D. and one for an M.Phil. had (heir registrations cancelled. 

I'iUcon gucjitspenker.s spukc at the joint seminars with the Conservation Deport> 
ment on Roman Craftsmen and (heir Teehniejues lield during the Jlrst and second 
lurmsi while the Roman pottery seminar wus conducted mainly by M.Phil, students 
In (bo Depanment during the summer term. 

The Professor gave u number of public lectures in London and elsewhere and 
lectured to the Trciminl Meeting of the Hellenic and Roman Sodeties in Cambridge. 
He visited Libya on behalf of the Society for Libyan Studies in February and was 
guest lecturer on one of the spring cruises organist by the Hellenic Travellers Club, 
in the summer he spent three weeks studying Roman monuments in Spain and 
continued Co work on a history of Roman art. 

Mr. HassaJI pre.sented papers at the Conference on Urban Settlement lield at the 
Institute, and the Council for British Arahaeology’s Conference on Souch-easicm 
Archaeology and the Seu (Group HA) in November. He gave lectures in courses 
organised by the Extra-mural Department of Leicester University and Wiltshire 
County Couiidl. He represented the Roman Society at the First International Congre&s 
of Mithr.tle Studies. He continued work on the inscriptions of Romon Britain and 
Inscriptiuns from Riildus. He visited sites In south-west Turkey during the summer. 

Mr. Recce lectured at the University of Leicester and elsewhere. He spent the 
Easier vneution working on the coin collections In the Natioaal Museum in Valletta 
at (he request of the Mnitese Govern men l uad (he (then) Ministry of Overseas 
Development. During the sumrncr he directed excavations on two early medieval 
village sites near Cirencester and a small rescue ucavaiion on Iona. 
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Futrilcations: 

By Pro/^or Strong: 

‘Report on the Corinthien Capital', Excowiions at Fishboumt SI by B. W. CunlifTe, 
Sodety of Antiquaries 1971,1M5. 

By Mr HassAU: 

'Batavians ud the Roman Conquest of Britain Britannia J (J970), 131-136. 

By Mr. Recce: 

Bcmon Ccitu: a prac/leal /mdbcakfor cafleeiorSt Ernest Bonn 1970,176 pp., 64 plates. 
Coin reports in Excavaifons ol Ftsli^unte //by B. W. CunlliTe, Society of Antiquaries 
1971, 92-100. 

Coin reports m Chlchister Exeawlons 1. by Down and Rule, Chichester Qvic Society 
1971. 

werTBRN ASUTtC AECHAaOLOOY 

Bn/esscr B, E. D, M. Oates, M.A.. F.S.A. (AT.) 

Lecturer In tJtt Archaeolog)’ of lha Levant: P. J. Parr, M.A., F.SA. (RT.) 
Lecturer in MesopotamJan Archaeology: Miss Barbara Paricer, O.B.E.. F.S.A. 

Lecturer in Anatolian Arehoeolaiy: J. Mellaart, B.A., F.S.A. (AT.) 

Seminar in Metallurgy and Metal Typohgy: Mrs. K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop. F.S.A. 
(RX Reid.) 

The number of full-time students in the Deportment was 32. of whom S were 
reading for Che B.A. Degree, one for the M.A. degree and one for the Post-groduote 
Diploma la Mesopotamian Archaeology. Four students were reading for the B.A. 
Degree and one for the Post-graduate Diplomo in tbe Archaeology of the Levaot Two 
students were reading for the Post-graduate Diploma in Anatolian Archaeology. One 
Student was successful in (he exaiaination for the Post-graduate Diploma in 
Mesopotamian Archaeology. 

Students In residence registered for Higher Degrees in che Faculty of Arts were 
as follows: 

Mesapaiamia 

MXhil. 

D. S. Noble (p<7f/-/6ne): The developoieal of transport lo ancient Mesopotamia. 

J. F. CunU: Assyrian metalwork. 

77ie Levant 

Ph.D. 

M. Ssghieh. Miss: Byblos In the Third Millennium B.C. 

H. Seeden. Mies: The Pboeoician standing deity or warrior figurines and related types 
during the Second Millenniuin B.C. 
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M.Phll. 

J. E. Dayton: Anci«nt glazes in Western Asia. 

D. C. Elliott, Mias: The ChsssulJan culture of PaiestJU. 

M. Oukeshott, Mias: Bro&ze Age pottery of Palestine and Syria. 

D. Price-Williams: Application of statistical methods to some probteme of the 
Middle Bronze Age fo Palestine. 


Anatolh 

Ph.D. 

O. Bilgi: Development end distribution of antbropomorphic figurines in Anatolia 
from the NcoJithjc to the end of the Early Bronze Age. 

J. H. Pullar, Miss: The Neolithic in tbe Zogros Mountains, 

Miss Seede n s ubiuitted her thesis d urf ng the course of the session and was awarded 
a doctorate. 

Professor Oates was granted leave-of-absenee to direct & season of excavation in 
Iraq at Tell nl Rimnh from March to May. He also attended the 20tb Rencontre 
Assyriologlquc Intcnuitionele in Paris during July, and mad n paper on Tell at RImab. 
He also contributed a paper on Assyrian Cities at the Research Seminar in Archaeology 
at the Institute in December. 

Publlcattofa: 

By Mr. Mcllourt: 

ExcaMihrv! ai HacUar, 2vols. Edinburgh University Press 1970. 249 pp. 179 plates. 
By Mr. Parr: 

'Preliminary survey In N.W. Arabia, 1968’ (with Q. L. Harding and J- B. Dayton), 
BuIL /list. Arch^ 8/9 (1970), 193-243. 

By Mrs. MaxwelNHysIop: 

Western Asiatic Je»^fery, 3,000-612 B.C, Methuen 1970, 286 pp, 25 plates. 

‘An Illustration to a Mari Inventory', frag 32 (1970), 165*7. 


SA^mN 6UROPBAN MEDlfVAt ARCHABOtOOY 

Lectunr: D. Sturdy, M.A., B.Liti. (Joint post with the School of 

Slavonic and East European Studies) 

During the year Mr. Sturdy visited Czechoslovakia, Denmnrk, Germany and 
Belgium. He directed the Institute's training excavatioo at Levens Park, Westmorland 
during the Easter vacation. He presented papers at the EUsearch Seminar on Settle¬ 
ment patterns end Urbanisation and at an Extra-mural Conference In Oxford, and 
attended eonfcrcncea of the Vernacular Architecture Croup end other sotietias. 
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DRAWir«a S(;AVEYtNO 

teciurer: H. M. Stewart, B.A, (^.7!) 

The number of students attending the oourse was 47 (18 Firtt Degree, 8 Higher 
Degree, 1 Diploma, 9 Conservation, U Occasicoai). 

A course in Archaeological Surveyfog was conducted in the l»ir»-Mural 
Department. 

In the annual Field Course, held this year at Levens Park in NVestmorlnnci, the 
woric of surveying was shared with Mr. D. Price-Williams, a post-gmdunte student of 
the Institute. The site offered u wide nmge of practical problems covering miujy 
periods. 

PuiflicatiMs: 

By Mr. Stewart: 

Various reviews. 

rKOTOQRAPHY 

Senior Tedtnichn Mrs. V. M. Cortlon 

Fifty-one students attended the course, including B.A., fi.Sc., M.A., M.Sc. und 
Diptoma students. Arrangements were made fbr trained students lo carry out work 
for their research. 

Permission was kindly given to students to work in the Natural History, Victoria 
and Albert and GuUdhall Museums, the Warburg Gnllerjes, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Worth Parish Church, Sussex aid (he University Church 
of Christ the King. A photograph of the last, taken by Miss Felicity Gough, wos 
accepted for a rccord-slcevc of u recording of the Bloomsbury Mass sung by the 
University Choir. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Harvey Sheldon for permitting the students to take 
photographs on his site at Toppings Wharf. 

This year the students not only took photographs on their training excavations 
as Easter, but they also had practice in processing in the field. The annual exlubition 
of the students’ work was hdd in July. Tbe photographs displayed covered a wide 
variety of tecbniqoes aad subjects. 

Mr. S. Gouriay spent Eome time photographing fragments of a sculptured frieze 
in the British Museum, on which research is at present being carried out. 

PuhUcctlonsr 

By Mrs, Coolon: 

'Some standard photographic procedures suitable for archaeological documentation*, 
Mec/ie. tuiti Biol. /Uusiraiion XXJ, 2 (April 1971), 60.d5, 
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rONS&RVAHON 

Senior Leciurcr^IrKhar^: MJfis 1. Gedye, B.A,, RM.C. {/JT.) 

Senior Leeturcr: H. W. M. Hodges, F.M.C. (RT) 

Lectun'r: Miss P. Pratl 

fltmorory AssMttiii: Miss A. Piowdcn, F.M.C 

TwcnJy-ninc students fnJlowcd Ihe Conservnlion course, 6 being in their fine! 
yenr. 6 in Ihcir second yeur and I! on part-time release from the British Museum, 
Mominiiiii Museum. National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
die Ministry «if the Environment. 

I'hc Department's thanks are again due (o Dr. A. E. Werner. Keeper of (he 
Kcscurch Laboratory of (he British Museum, both for acting as External Examiner 
a nd fo r hcl p in othc r ways; to M r. B&yne^-Cope of th e same Deparimen t for instructioo 
in the technology, decay and conservation of paper; and to the staff of the workshops 
in the Museum for instruction in specialist Icchniqucs In shaping and mounting 
metallic antiquities. Tlic help Is acknowledged of the British Mu.*;eum. the Komintan 
Museum, the London Museum, the Oxford City und County Museum and the 
Winchexter Excavations Laboratory in taking students during the Christmas and 
Cosier vaentions. The students derive greet benefit from Iho experience gained in 
this way. 

As in previous years work of instructional value to students was undeilaken for 
a number ofrnuseums and institutions. Work was finlslied on the Etruscan bronss 
damaged in the Hoods in Florence and on the transferred painting discovered under 
the cfTigy of Archbishop de Gray in York Minster. 

Miss V. Greene, Miss F. Gough. Mi&s R. Ozil, Miss L. Rimer, Mias A. Trone 
and Miss L. Weier were awnrded the Diploma In Conservation, Miss Greene and 
Miss Weior passing with distinction. Mr. T. Biyco and Mr. E. Paterson passed the 
examinations for the Museums Asaociation Certificate in Conservation. Mr. Bryce 
passing with Distinction. 

Miss Gedye and Mr. Hodges lectured on conservation in tlie Held and the setting 
up of a museum laboratory for a Museums Association Course for Archaeological 
Curators. In August Mr. Hodges jomed a team headed by Dr. P. J. Ucko examimag 
the palaeoUthic cave of Homos de U Penn. Santander, Spain. Miss Pratt spent three 
weeks at Anamur. a site on the south coast of Turkey, examln ing Roma n wall paintings 
and wall mosaics^ from there she went to Asvan In the Keban to organise general 
Held conservation. 

Miss PJowden look third«year students to work on materiel at her workshops 
where they were particularly involved In the cleaning and restoration of painted organ 
pipes from Gloucester Cathedral. 
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Vacation woric was carried cut by sCcdents In Iran. Turkey nnd England (London. 
Swaaacombe, Lincoln, Safftoa Walden. Drogonby, Winchcslct end Uverpool). 

The fonowing Higher Degree student worked under Mr. Hodges* supervision: 

P, T. Craddock {parf-Ume)'. (Fidd of proposed research) The composition of ancient 
bronzes, 


tARARY 

Librarian: Miss G. Talbot, M.A,, A.L.A. 

Afslsion/ Librarian: Miss H. M. Belli B.A. 


Senior Library Asmtani: Miss A- Tuck well, M.A. 
library Assviant: Miss B. M, Barrclt 

CollMhns Clerk: Miss J. Phillips. B.A. 

During the summer vacation the reading area of the library was enlarged by 
making a doorway in the western wall of the anttf ootn and thus incorporating room 
103. Tlus has relieved the pressure on the main reading room, and when additional 
shelves have been erected there will be (ess congestion in the book stacks. 

Work on labelling the spines of the books he$ continued when other duties 
allowed; more of the late Prof^sor Zeuncr'e pamphlets have been sorted and accessed 
and periodicals have been analysed; but much of the stafT^s time has been occupied in 
routine tasks and giWng assistance to studcnti. 

Daring the summer Miss Talbot visited Russia and Central Axia and Miss Bell 
visited Italy. Miss Tuckwell assisted in the excavation at the Betish/YiIcing site at 
BuckQuoy, Orkney and later at the Middle Bronze A^ borrow ai Knighton Hcnth, 
Dorset. Mies Barrett participated in the Ministry excavation of (he Iron Age/Romnn 
site at Baldock, and in a rescue excavation at York. 


The following U a sommary of the additions made during the year: 


Baoht 

411 

PompMeis 

383 

Exchanged 

105 

Exchanged 

77 

Presented 

70 

Presented 

168 

Purchased 

236 

Purchased 

138 

Periodicals 

539 

Volumes bound 

440 


Votoines lent totalled 5,555, the highest month being November ($lg) and the 
lowest September (172). Forty-one books were borrowed from outside libraries and 
S72eQt. 

The following have presented books, periodicals and pamphlets: 

Dr. P. B. Adamson; T. Akazawa; A. Alarcao; Dr. J. Alexander; American Museum 
of Natural History; Professor E. A nail; A. M. ApSanon; Australian Institute of 
Aboriginal Studies; A. Beltran; 0. Bijur; 0. Bilgi; A. Biran; M. R. Bloch; A. Bowjuet; 
?. Boseb-Oimpera; Dr. W. M- Bray; Dr. J. Brea; The British Acodemy; The British 
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Archaeological Association; Tlia British School ai Ankara; The British School of 
ArcImeoloFy in Ira^; California University Archaeological Research Faculty; 
Canadinn Dcparlntent of Indian Alfairs and Northern Development; Department of 
Archaeology University College^ Cardiff; M< Covslter; the Childe Bequest; 
ChriMchurch C'aiitcrhury Museum; P. M. Christie; Classical Studies Library; M. 
Cockle; ITofessof K. dc B. Codrington; V. M. Conlon; L. Copeland; Dr, I. W. 
CornwiiH; P. Costa; C'ciuncll for British Archaeology; Group 5: Council for Nautical 
Arciincolcygy; Dr. J. D. Cowun; A. P. Dctsicos; Professor G. W. Dimbleby; Editor of 
t-Jii’ychpiicdh Urliarmlcai Profossor i- D. Evans; W. A. Evans; 0. 
Hams worth; L. I'n^ini; Rt. Hnn. Lord Flclcher; A. rimder; I. Oedye; Gorman 
Institute Lihrctry, London; Goldsmith's Librarian; Dr. K. Gollob; C Green; 
Professor W. I*. Grimes; Dr. D. 11. Harden; Profesor C F. W. Higham; H. W. M. 
Hodges; Dr. H, R. Hod.son; R. N. L B. Hubbard; Israeli Embassy; C. £. ioel; 
L. Keen; Dr. K. M. Kenyon; A. Koss6: D. Kraodaalov; Professor D. M. Lang; 
Miisec dc Verre, Lilge; P. S. Mullia; Province of Manitoba Department of Mines 
and Natural Rc.^ourccs> Geolo^cal Division; K. R. MoxwcJI-HysIop; Dr. R. S. 
Merriliccs; I. N. A. H., Mexico; M. Mure; Dr. J. 0. Nandris; M. H.Newcomer; 

D. S. Noble; North W»;lcm Mu.srum and Art Gallery; Professor X. Ohaia; 
Olomonci University Palackehc; P. J. Pnrr; Percival David Foundation; D. PhslUps; 
n. Pyddoke; M. Ridley; Dr. M. 0. Rowlands; D. J. Sebove; Senate House; H. L. 
Sltcldon; Society for Libyan Studies; Southampton Archaeology Society; M. G. 
Sprntling: Dr. T. Sulimirskl; V. Sussman; G. C. Talbot;/, du PJat Taylor; J. £. S. 
Thompson; £. H. Toth; G. Turner; Ujjain, Vikram University; Dr. /. d'A Waechter; 

E. Wagner; Dr. G. J. Wamwrighl; Professor W. Watson; Asa 0. Wright Memorial 
Fund;0. R.H. Wrighl- 
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